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CHAPTER I. 
THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 


HE accession of Queen Victoria to the throne of the United 
Kingdom was in many respects like the bringing in of a 
new dynasty. We might almost say that the house of 
Hanover came to a conclusion in the family of George III. 

That monarch himself was the first Englishman of his 

family, a man of much domestic virtue and singularly free 

from many of the characteristics which made it hard for the 

English, and still more hard for the Scots, to adopt and 

naturalise the new race of kings, who were foreigners in every 

particular of their lives, speaking Englisn with a strong 

German accent (which, curiously enough, has never been 

entirely eliminated from the speech of their descendants), and 

carrying that flavour of the Teuton into all things about 
them. 

But his sons who were to succeed him broke away from that tradition of 
humdrum virtue which had been established during his long reign, and which 
had pleased the mass of the people so greatly as to close its eyes to much 
mischievous political action on his part. A crowd of unrestrained young men, 
however, whose debts had continually to be paid, and whose lives shocked 
those same masses whom their father had done so much to conciliate, had 
shaken that kindly realisation of royalty which the very number of the king’s 
family and the dulness of his domestic life had established in the country. 
To have many children, to walk in your garden surrounded by this “fine 
family ” in the sight of your admiring subjects, to rise early and go to bed 
at ten o’clock, are virtues which the English public of that day, the powerful 
middle class especially, which was beginning to make its way to the front of 
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affairs, appreciated highly. But the Prince Regent and his disorderly court, 
his unlucky marriage and all the scandals that surrounded him, and the 
irregularities of his brothers always coming before the public, and most 
generally with demands upon the national purse to accentuate the record of 
their errors, destroyed those family ideas without placing anything more 
worthy in their place. 

George IV., though reputed the First Gentleman in Europe, and sometimes 
exhibiting certain royal graces of manner, was a man for whom even his 
friends could say little; and his brother-and successor, William IV., if happier 
in some respects, notably in his marriage with a good woman, was less gracious 
and less mannerly, without being much more virtuous, than his predecessor. 
All this was calculated to bring the Royal House into sad decadence, and did 
so, notwithstanding occasional outbursts of that wonderful and apparently 
inexhaustible loyalty which seems, all historical events notwithstanding, to 
hold stronger sway in our national character than in that of any other 
European race: Strong, indeed, must that visionary principle have been when 
staid Edinburgh, with so great a man as Sir Walter Scott at its head, lost 
its senses altogether in a delirium of joy and welcome to receive King George 
when he went northwards. Yet even Sir Walter Scott would no doubt have 
acknowledged in sadder moments that many King Georges of that calibre 
would have ruined any royal stock. 

After such representatives of royalty as these, the appearance of a young 
woman upon the eager and curious world, so young as to be unconscious of 
most of the dangers before her, unacquainted even with anything but the 
simplest holiday aspect of a life from which she had been as much secluded 
as was possible in the circumstances, gave to history one of those picturesque 
touches which form its highest lights. Everything was possible to so young 
and untried a creature, a mere girl, not much over childhood, who might 
have been so easily drawn away into primrose paths of extravagance and folly, 
and yet might be the inauguration of a new age—the mistress of hearts, 
the first in goodness as in place. Who could tell in what way the balance 
would turn? We feel the thrill of the suspense, the movement of doubt and 
fear, as we look back upon that tumultuous world, in which modesty and 
wisdom had not hitherto reigned in high places. 

But now we know: and it seems wonderful that there ever could have been 
any doubt on the question. 

It was a new dynasty, the Victorian line which thus began. The Hanover 
cortége swept away into the darkness, completing a record not beautiful nor 
noble, though perhaps necessary. And the Maid of England stepped forth, 
bringing with her all the lessons of self-abnegation and high patriotism, and 
that perfection of moral training, which a woman’s education was fitted to 
give. No doubt the actors in that drama of life were to a great degree 
unconscious of the greatness of the change, for most things seem ordinary 
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enough while they are in course of carrying out. They saw the piquant 
contrast of the pretty and innocent little figure, the delightful appeal of the 
young royal eyes for instruction in the details of her official duty, the soft 
voice and girlish grace, with the brusqueries of the Sailor King and his 
predecessors, and took pleasure in it, as every spectator does in the advent 
of a child. 

They felt, too, that same wonderful contrast of extreme youth, simplicity, 
and inexperience with the position and duties thus suddenly devolving 
upon the young Queen, but nobody anticipated the marvellous changes Biot 
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were coming in with her, the new ideal, which was almost a revelation of’ 
what a monarch ought to be. 

In the year 1818 the Royal Family of England was not in a happy or 
prosperous state. Seldom before or since has there been less comfort in 
the prospects of any such house. King George III. was ‘in seclusion, 
bowed down with incurable disease, while his son, the Prince Regent, had 
all the uneasiness, without the prestige, of the head that wears a crown. 
Of the other members of that large family—fifteen sons and daughters, 
most of whom were still living at that period—not one had ‘a successor 
to come after, a legitimate heir. It is needless to enter into the state 
of affairs which had brought this about. The sons of George III., when 
they loved at all, had not loved as they ought. Wilful young men, brought 
up, in a house which, though virtuous, was dull, by arbitrary parents making 
little allowance for youthful fancy, they had either plunged into dissipation or 
had fixed their choice upon unroyal ladies who could not be received as their 
lawful wives, possible mothers of a future sovereign; and for twenty years 
the sole hope of the Royal House had been Princess Charlotte, the only 
child of a most unhappy marriage, but in herself a sweet and promising 
young woman, with many claims upon the tenderness and sympathy of 
the nation. So long as she lived, all national requirements were satisfied 
on the point of heirship. She married wisely and happily, not only making 
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aa admirable choice for herself. but bringing forward unawares out of the 
obscurity of princely life in Germanr, and from amid a crowd of petty 
princes equally distinguished and undistinguished, a family which for a long 
time held a greater place in the affairs of Christendom than perhaps any 
other—the family of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. Prince Leopold, the first of this 
family to be brought forward in modern times into a position of European 
importance, was also the first to show the great faculties of the race, 
combining the quietest and most unostentatious private lite with great 
devotion to public affairs and that political penetration and sagacity which 
make a statesman, as much as an eve for form and colonr make an artist; 
and everything bade fair for the happiest royal life that England perhaps 
had ever known. 

The historical student, looking on after these events, might well set 
forth this brief chapter as holding the same place as a sketch for a great 
picture, as if the mighty Artificer of the world had tried the combination 
first in a momentary episode before touching the larger, more permanent 
canvas As Victoria and Albert were, a generation later, so were Charlotte 
and Leopold in 1817—a good, true, honest, and noble-minded pair, setting 
up a pure household, a high standard of life in the midst of the careless 
England of those days, in which dissipation was more wild, and vice more 
undisgnised, than now. The spectacle of conscientious royalty working hard 
at its noble occupation, without ambitious thonght or desire either for 
aggrandisement or added splendour in its own person, was something new 
to the world—too fins an experiment, perhaps, to be worked out all at 
once. But in little more than a year ths essay ended, the young household 
was broken up, and all those beautiful hopes came to an end. Princess 
Char'otte, with her new-born baby, died, carrying away with them all the 
promise of the race. It is true that there were still many royal dukes 
jollowing in the snecession; but not one descendant of the second generation 
now lived to carry on the house. It was an emergency not only most 
startling and terrible, but absolutely unexpected: for the happy marriage 
of Princess Charlotte seemed to have settled matters in the most satis- 
factory way. 

It is a curious evidence of the panic caused by this event that three 
wf George IIT.’s sons married immediately, the necessity being sweetened 
to some of them by the payment of their debts—an act so often repeated in 
the history of the time. Of these marriages, the most important was that 
of the Duke of Kent, the fourth of the roval brothers, who married in May. 
1818, having then reached the mature age of fifty-one, Victoria Mary 
Louisa of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, a sister of Prinze Leopold, Princess of 
Leiningen by a previous marriage, a young widow with two children. The 
Duke of Kent was one of the most respectable of his family; no seandal 
concerning him was ever brought to the knowledge of the world. He was 
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a soldier, and took more interest in his profession than was at all common 
in those days. Having been treated very austerely in his youth, and brought 
up in the most severe way, chiefly abroad, he was sent to Gibraltar on his 
entrance into active life, and put in command of the 7th regiment of 
infantry, known as the Royal Fusiliers. But he made himself unpopular, we 
are told, in an unusual way, by insisting upon drill and discipline, till he got 
the name of a martinet, and it was judged wiser to remove him. He was, 
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however, so much of a reformer that he was the first to abolish flogging 
and to establish a regimental school. He afterwards served in the West 
Indies, and was honourably mentioned in despatches at the taking of 
Martinique and Santa Lucia. In 1798 he returned home, and, having been 
up to this time merely Prince Edward, was then created Duke of Kent 
and Strathearn and Earl of Dublin, all the three kingdoms having a share 
in his title. A year or two afterwards we find him in Gibraltar again, 
sent on a special mission to restore discipline, the garrison being disorderly ; 
bat apparently he carried his measures too far, for there was a mutiny on 
the Rock, and things did not go well. Probably it was from this circum- 
stance that the Duke was recalled to England, and he does not seem to 
have been employed again. 

This brief official record does not throw much light on his character; 
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but it is something that the sins charged against him were on the side 
of virtue, and that it was probably an enlightened desire for the welfare 
of the army, if hindered by severity, that was the great motive of his 
life. He must have been possessed of a certain enlightenment, for 
we find him voting for Catholic emancipation, and taking part in the 
management of many benevolen’ societies. He had also the strength of 
mind and sense of justice which enabled him, when he found himself 
incapable of paying his debts, to give up all his different sources of 
income into the hand of his creditors, he himself retiring to live with 
the utmost economy abroad. Then occurred the sad event already referred 
to—the death of Princess Charlotte, which left the throne without an heir. 
It is little likely that a bachelor of fifty, a good deal tossed about the 
world in his day, and with scarcely any means, should have looked upon 
marriage as a very desirable step, but he joined his two brothers 
in making this sacrifice for the good of his country. These royal 
dukes thus rushed into wedlock, as they might have charged an enemy, 
together. 

The Princess of Leiningen was much younger than the Duke of Kent, but 
already a mother and experienced in life. She was thirty-two, with a son 
and daughter to bring up, a highly educated and judicious woman, who had 
filled her place so well in her previous marriage that her husband, at his 
death, had left her the sole guardian of his heir and regent of the little 
principality. No doubt the influence of Prince Leopold, who himself had just 
lost by his wife’s death what would have been the highest position in Great 
Britain, furthered the union, which might secure to his sister a position very 
like that which he had himself lost; and the match was in every way a 
suitable one. Both were illustrious by birth, the Saxe-Coburg family being 
one of the oldest in Germany, but neither was rich. They settled down at 
first at Amorbach in Leiningen, the residence of the Princess, but came to 
England in the spring of 1819, that their child might be born on English 
soil, ‘The Duke, however, did not long survive this great revolution in his life. 
His welcome in England was not perhaps so warm as he expected, and 
Government did not encourage his efforts to improve his financial circuni- 
stances. He was about to return with his family to Amorbach, to spend the 
rest of his life in the dull formality of a little German residency, wlien the 
other change came which breaks up all mortal plans. He died when his 
child was but eight months old, on the 20th of January, 1820, leaving his 
wife for the second time a widow, to fight her battle with the world 
alone, training her boy to rule over his little principality and her infant to 
be the sovereign of a very different and magnificent heritage: but in the 
meantime a stranger, poor and without friends, in what to her was a 
strange land. 

The Princess Alexandrina Victoria was born within the homely brick walls 
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of Kensington Palace on the 24th of May, 1819. She alone of the little 
group of royal children born in that year was English by actual birth. The 
present Duke of Cambridge and the late ex-King of Hanover, the son of the 
Duke of Cumberland, were both born in Germany: and so was a hapless baby 
who would have stood first among them had she lived, a little daughter of 
the Duke of Clarence, who was first in succession to the throne. It would 
seem that Providence had decided that England was certainly to have a 
Queen, for the short-lived children of William IV. were all girls. But they 
died one after the other, in infancy; and though it was by no means certain 
at the time of the Princess Victoria’s birth that she would be the future 
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Queen, yet she was now the first of her generation, though with various 
possibilities against her. 

The apartments occupied by the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria 
were in the south-east portion of Kensington Palace, beneath the Kings’ 
Gallery. They are now unused, but a visitor will find in one of the rooms 
on the principal floor a gilt plate over the mantelpiece with the inscription :— 


IN THIS ROOM 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
WAS BORN, 

May 24, 1819. 
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A room on the top floor served as the Princess’s nursery, and in one corner 
still stands a doll’s house, a headless horse, and the model of a ship, remnants 
of the toys which delighted her childhood. 

The Duchess, after her husband’s death, settled down with her children 
in Kensington Palace, where the Princess’s youthful life was spent. The 
income of the family was, however, so small, and apparently the English 
Government so little friendly, that the mother of the future Queen was 
compelled to accept the aid which her brother Leopold, soon to be. the 
elected King of the Belgians, could give her. But the character and 
demeanour of the Duchess must have speedily impressed the minds of those 
in power, for after a time her position was much ameliorated. In 1825 she 
was voted an allowance of £6,000 a year, and this was increased to £10,000 
some years later; while in 1831 the singular compliment was paid her of 
appointing her Regent in case of her daughter’s accession before her majority. 
There could be no better proof of the manner in which this unobtrusive yet 
dignified woman impressed all around her by her quiet self-restraint and 
devotion to her duty. 

She was known, besides, to the country as fulfilling all the humble duties 
of a mother, nursing her infant and not afraid to show that her homely 
German training had made her familiar with all the duties of the nursery. 
And by degrees a great but generally silent respect grew up around her name. 
She did not seek, and perhaps in the many differences of national life might 
not have gained, the applause of the crowd, but her devotion of the life 
which had already known so many sorrows to the training and education of 
a child whose prospects were so overwhelming secured her a high place in 
popular esteem. A woman left alone to discharge such an office, and keeping 
her place and fulfilling her trust in quietness, without asking for any pleasure 
for herself, or complaining of any want of special attention, is always im- 
pressive to the popular imagination. 

There is a story for which I cannot vouch—for it is hard to divine what 
possible business there could be between the Duke of Kent and an obstinate 
idealist full of all kinds of mysterious plans and theories—that the first man 
privileged to hold the little Princess in his arms was Robert Owen, the 
founder of that curious colony of New Lanark, in which the theory of 
co-operation between master and man was first put into practice. But the 
Duke was much conuected with benevolent societies, and might have known 
Owen in this way. If it was true, it would be a memorable incident, like the 
appearance of the fairy in the children’s books to bless (or perhaps to curse) 
the new-born Princess. If anything, it must have been a blessing the vision- 
ary left upon the little head, which was to think so much and so long in its 
day upon the condition of the people, and to preside over so many changes 
tending to their advantage. 

There was, as we have said, no certainty of Princess Victoria’s accession ta 
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the throne at this period. It was still possible that her uncle of Clarence 
might have children. It was possible that her uncle the King might be 
released by the death of his wife and might ‘marry again. There was, how- 
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ever, sufficient probability of her succession to fill the minds of all belonging 
to her with a thrill of excitement, beyond that which greets every new-born 
child, when the little Princess came into the world. In the letter of her 
mother’s mother, the old Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, written on hearing of the 
event, this sentiment is very apparent. 
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“ Again a Charlotte,” she writes, “destined, perhaps, to play a great part 
one day if a brother is not born to take it out of her hands. The English 
like queens.” No happier augury could be said over the cradle of a sovereign, 
and nothing more true. The English have cause to like queens, for England 
has never been greater, more famous, or more full of genius than when her 
monarchs were women. And though George III., with his domestic virtues, 
had been a popular king, he was the only one of his race who had any pre- 
tensions to this title. The House of Hanover had: not been beloved. It 
wanted a woman to conciliate and charm the heart ‘of the nation, and to call 
forth that chivalry which is so good an anxiliary of loyalty. Princess 
Charlotte had already done something. She had made herself dear and sacred, 
if by nothing else, by her death. The country had mourned for her as for 
the child of its hopes. And now again, here was hope in its purest fortunate 
shape—re-born. 

The Princess Victoria’s training, however, was very different from the 
irregular, unhappy education of her unfortunate cousin and predecessor. 
Except those splendid prospects, there was nothing happy in the external cir- 
cumstances among which her life began. When she was only a few months 
old, as we have seen, her father died, closely followed by his father, poor old 
King George, whose life for some time past had been of little value to him- 
self or anyone. Before this, it is recorded that “the Regent was not kind 
to his brother,’ and when the Duke of Kent died it was found that “the 
poor Duke had left his family deprived of all means of existence.” Thus the 
position of the mother of the future Sovereign, a young German Princess so 
soon left alone in this strange and not very genial country, was far from 
consoling. Had she withdrawn with her child to her own country, to bring 
up the little Princess among her own people, cheaply and kindly in her old 
chatean, where she at least, if not her English baby, would have been at 
home, far away from the criticism and the extravagance, the late hours and 
bustle of English life, who could have wondered? But the Duchess had 
the temperate Coburg blood in her veins, and shared the sound sense and 
judgment of her race. She never forgot that her child was the first Princess 
of the blood-royal, English in all points, and imperatively requiring an English 
education. And she began her long career of self-denial by steadily remaining 
in England, though far from her friends and everything that was most dear. 

The palace at Kensington thus became a home under something like 
the usual conditions. The little Heiress of England was not alone in her 
nursery, but, more happy than most children in her position, had the society 
of a sister, whose superior age must in those innocent days have neutralised 
the immense difference of importance, and given something of the sweet 
natural humility of a younger child in a well-regulated household to this 
centre of the family hopes, still all unconscious of her own greatness. This 
sister, Princess Feodore, afterwards Princess Hohenlohe, was the tenderest of 
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friends and companions to the Queen during her who'e life, endeared by all 
the memories of early life which they spent together at Kensington and in 
the sweeter quietude of Claremont, the house in which Prince Leopold had 
spent his short married life, and in which his sister and her children found 
a second home. The Queen recalled the country delights which children of 
every rank enjoy so much, in the memorial which long years afterwards, 
in the depth of her own widowhood and sorrow, she devoted to her sister on 
her death. Those days at Claremont, her Majesty herself tells us, were “the 
happiest days of her childhood.” 

In this quiet routine, retired from all the observation and bustle of 
London, in that domestic peace which affords a certain compensation to such 
imperfect households for the loss, with the husband and father, of the noisier 
parts of life, the most careful education was given to the royal child. In 
no other kind of home are the children so entirely the centre of life as in 
that of a tender mother who is a widow. It does not require the superior 
importance of a future royalty to secure this concentration of all interests 
in one; but here there was every inducement, public and private, to make 
the mental and moral training of the little Princess the first object of ali 
surrounding her. Over this training Prince Leopold watched with all the 
interest of a statesman and all the tenderness of a father. He intruduced 
less disturbance than a father would have done, for all his own larger life 
was apart from the gentle household; but he was wiser than most fathers, 
and took the largest view of the trust thus confided to his hands; and all 
that the kindest and most watchful care could do he did for his sister and 
her precious charge. For already, too, other visions of the future were 
dawning before the far-seeing eyes of the man who—with the sincerest desire 
for the welfare of England, and a longing, no doubt made all the stronger 
by the melancholy failure of his personal hopes, to give to the country 
which had received him so kindly a noble Sovereign—had, at the same time, 
a natural wish to advance his own family, worthy by constitution and 
character as it had already proved itself. Another child, standing to him 
in exactly the same relationship as the little Victoria, had been born just 
after her in the ducal court at Saxe-Coburg, in the cheerful country house 
of the Rosenau, a child occupying the position to which he himself had 
been born, as the little Princess did that of his young wife so early lost. 
What wonder if the heart of the statesman Prince, still sore from that 
wound, pleased itself with the thought of another union which should carry 
out all his abortive hopes? While the children were still in their cradles 
this idea seems to have communicated itself to all about them. The family 
were in constant communication, the young mothers exchanging their 
pleasant experiences and bits of nursery news as mothers will do as long as 
the species shall last. All the doings and sayings of “the little May flower,” 
as the Princess was called by her kind German kinsfolk, were recorded with 
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fond simplicity for the satisfaction of the old grandmother at home. The 
good German nurse, who passed from one house to another as her services 
were wanted, could not sufficiently describe “what a dear little love” 
the baby at Kensington was, and the baby at the Rosenau had the 
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enthusiastic pen of his mother to do him full justice. Albert was of 
extraordinary beauty, this impartial historian declared: he had “great blue 
eyes, dimples on each cheek, three teeth, and at eight months old was 
beginning to walk.” Great news! enough to make the other nursery thrill 
with emulation as these notes were compared. What a compensation lies 
in this sweet babble of childhood—for women’s hearts, at least! For both the 
poor ladies who wrote had troubles enough; the one in England had to hold 
her own with modest courage in face of the criticism and doubtful friend- 
liness of a foreign society, in face of poverty and loneliness. The other 
was on the brink of a complete separition from home and children. A dark 
background full of human trouble and sorrow thus spread behind the two 
angelic heads that looked out wondering, with blue eyes wide open, upon the 
world. But nothing could be more charming and touching than this baby 
pair, destined to each other from their cradles, and with so much hope and 
so many plans already moving over their innocent heads. 

There are a host of little anecdotes, many of them foolish and trivial, 
but some pretty and full of nature, concerning this early period. Perhaps 
some mother may be amused to hear not only that the Princess was 
successfully vaccinated but that she was the first of the royal family to 
undergo that salutary operation; or that the royal child was so much like 
other babies that, being taken up into his arms by a bishop, she seized hold 
of his wig, shaking forth clouds of powder, and had torn handfuls of hair 
out of it before the prelate could be released from her hands! A little later 
it was her delight to ride on a donkey which one of her uncles had given 
her, and on which she proceeded solemnly through Kensington Gardens, 
attended by her nurses, while the donkey was led by an old soldier who 
had been a servant of her father. This mode of progression so pleased her 
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that to persuade her to dismount and walk was almost impossible; but 
when the nurses failed the soldier guide occasionally succeeded. “It will 
do my Princess so much good to walk a little, and run on the nice grass,” 
he whispered in her little ear, and the appeal was more effectual than all 
the prayers of the women. Another soldier saved her when a little cart, 
in which the same donkey was driven, happened to be overturned, and was 
much surprised to find himself thanked with tearful eloquence for his “brave 
conduct”? in seizing the child before she fell. When she desired to know 
indignantly what was the use of learning the alphabet, which did not 
commend itself to her mind, and was told that unless she learnt her letters 
she could not read the books on the table—let us hope picture-books 
—she cried out in ready response, “I learn too, I learn too!” The 
public in later years was introduced to the Princess’s dolls, or the sur- 
vivors of them, of which there was an exhibition. Many of these were 
intended to represent historical personages, and some were dressed by the 
little lady’s own hands. This fact represents a degree of happy leisure 
in the schoolroom which we fear would be impossible in our own much 
educated days. What with their lessons, and what with their games, the 
girls have no longer time for any such exercise; but how absorbing it once 
was, how delightful a piece of business! Queen Elizabeth and all her Court 
in brocade and velvet, with all the pearls carefully sewn on, and all the 
combinations of colour, giving so much thought. No doubt many a historical 
procession and scene was played with them, to the improvement of the 
Princess’s _his- 
torical know- 
ledge and to the 
delight of many 
a rainy after- 
noon. There were 
more than a hun- 
dred of them, 
their names and 
rank all written 
down in a book. 
In those days 
the use of the 
needle was a 
kind of religion, 
and even to a : 
queen there was supposed to be pleasure and profit in it. It is a pity 
that such a gentle art should go out of favour. 

Thus the Princess learned to sit still and amuse herself indoors—an excel- 
lent lesson which must have stood her in great stead in the after-experiences 
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of her laborious life, and which we fear is much neglected nowadays. Nor 
was the out-of-door portion neglected, though it did not take the violent 
form we now cultivate. The Queen’s own amused recollection, when she first 
took travelling with her a little Princess Victoria, and saw herself once 
more bowing to the spectators in infant state from the window of the 
carriage, throws a pretty gleam of light back upon those early days. “It put 
me so in mind of myself when I was the little Princess,” she says with the 
frank simplicity which make her Majesty’s confidences to her people so 
popular. Her recollections are always so true, so unsophisticated, giving such 
absolute and simple reality to every scene. 

Still, however, though an ever-growing interest accompanied her through 
all the later travels and home expeditions on which the wise mother con- 
ducted her child to make her acquainted with her future kingdom, her 
position was not even yet an assured one. ‘There still existed in the back- 
ground behind this little figure the shadow, always threatening to eclipse her, 
of another family in which children were being born, but not to life or hope. 
The Duchess of Clarence, afterwards Queen Adelaide, was a good woman, and 
though she must have felt deeply the extinction one after another of her own 
hopes, her demeanour to the little one who survived all those short-lived 
blossoms was perfect in motherly sweetness and affection. When she lost her 
last daughter she wrote to the Duchess of Kent in words of the most 
touching resignation. “My children are dead,” said the poor lady, “but yours 
lives, and she is mine too!” So many griefs, so many dyings, went to.make 
the throned estate and great fortune of the little Victoria. Her infantine 
face, all innocent and fearless, the same face which had come down from 
generation to generation through all the line of Brunswick, was the first 
young countenance for many years upon which there was no shade. 

A few years later, when she was nine years old, Sir Walter Scott records 
in his diary that he had dined with the Duchess of Kent, and had been 
presented by Prince Leopold “to the little Princess Victoria—the Heir- 
Apparent to the House as things now stand. This little lady,” he adds, 
“is educated with much care, and watched so closely that no busy maid has 
a moment to whisper ‘You are the Heir of England.’ I suspect, if we could 
dissect the little heart we should find that some pigeon or other bird of the 
air had carried the matter. She is fair, like the Royal Family.” Sir 
Walter’s idea, however, had as little foundation in fact as such surmises 
often have. The little Princess, neither at that time nor for years afterwards, 
knew anything of her pre-eminence. She was brought up with the strictest 
economy and regularity, as children of much lower position rarely are, and 
was taught at an early age to restrain her expenditure within the limits of 
her income, even when that income was but a child’s pocket-money. Miss 
Martineau, an authority not likely to err in the way of enthusiasm, gives us, 
in her sketch of the Duchess of Kent, an anecdote current at the time 
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which illustrates the carefulness of the training better than it does the 
abstract statement which precedes it, that the Princess “was reared im as 
much honesty and care about money matters as any citizen’s child.” Very 
few citizens’ children, we believe, ever were or could be so rigidly guarded 
from an extra shilling of expenditure. “It became known at Tunbridge 


SOME OF THE PRINCESS VICTORIA'S DOLLS. 
(By special permission of Her Majesty the Queen.) 


Vells that the Princess had been unable to buy a box at the bazaar becanse 
he had spent her money. At this bazaar she had bought presents for 
Imost all her relations, and had Jaid out her last shillmg, when she remem- 
ered one cousin more, and saw a box priced half a crown which would suit 
im. The shop-people, of course, placed the box with the other purchases, 
mt the little lady’s governess admonished them by saying: ‘No; you see 
he Princess has not got the money, therefore she cannot buy the box.’ 
‘his being perceived, the next offer was to lay by the box till it could be 
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purchased ; and the avswer was, ‘Ob, well, if you will be so good as to do 
that.’ On quarter-day, before seven in the morning, the Princess appeared 
on her donkey to claim her purchase.” This reads like a story out of 
“Sandford and Merton.” But the Princess came on her father’s side of a 
lavish and largely spending race; and no doubt on this account the discipline 
under which she was trained was the more severe. 

Many little stories of a livelier character relieve the record of the con- 
scientious training to which the Duchess, from her very earliest days, subjected 
her little girl. Childhood will out, however, on whatever level its little days 
are spent, and refuses to recognis? the distinctions of society. The little 
Princess had the most delightful and most natural desire to play with every 
child that came in her way. Walking along thc road, she came up to a 
child of her own age, a little village girl, with whom she made acquaintance 
by asking a trifling service of her. They walked on together in all the sudden 
confidence and familiarity of their age, till the Princess proposed to accom- 
pany her chance friend where she was going, and, giving her ‘hand, said: 
‘Tet us run down the hill together ’”—an innocent Haroun al Raschid 
making her little researches into the life of the people. The visit, we regret 
to say, was stopped by the watchful governess behind. Another of a similar 
character is still prettier, and affords a charming picture. The little Princess 
was so fond of music that the Duchess, to give ber pleasure, sent for an 
infant prodigy of the time, a child called Lyra, about five years old, whose 
performances on the harp held her audiences breathless. 

“While this young musician was playing, the Duchess, perceiving how 
deeply the Princess’s attention was engrossed by the music, left the room 
for a few minutes. On her return she found the harp deserted. The 
companionless Heiress of England had beguiled the youthful musician from 
her instrument by the display of some of her toys, and the two children 
were seated side by side on the hearthrug, in a state of high enjoyment, 
surrounded by the Princess’s playthings, from which she was making a 
selection for the little Lyra.” 

Thus Nature triumphed over education and art and every fine thing—as 
what would become of us if it did not at five years old? 

These pretty stories are endless. Someone tells how, spending a day with 
Queen Adelaide, the little lady was asked to choose what would be the 
greatest “treat”? she could desire for her day’s enjoyment, and, eagerly 
responding, begged to be allowed to clean the windows as the very acme 
of enjoyment! We confess that we scarcely believe’ in the superlative 
virtue which made her choose “a piece of stale bread” as the only re- 
freshment she desired on a journey; for we are certain that the Duchess 
was too wise to spoil her digestion with too many cakes, and the Princess 
was too natural to choose such unattractive fare. The tendency, of course, 
of all these tales is to make her out much “too wise and good for human 
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nature’s daily food”; but, fortunately, the Princess herself always de- 
molished this theory when possible by conducting herself not as a model 
child, but an exceedingly natural one, full of spirits and life. On 
another occasion, seeing a crowd collected round the door of a house to 
which her mother had taken her to pay a visit, the little espiégle, with 
some complacent attendant, stole out by a side door, and, standing in the 
crowd, listened to its remarks on the royal equipage and on herself with 
the greatest delight. But this must certainly have been at a more 
advanced age. She was a brave little person, not given to crying or 
complaints. On one occasion she had been warned not to play with a 
dog which was of uncertain temper, but continued to do ‘so until 
the animal betrayed himself by a sudden snap. “Oh, thank you,” she 
said; ‘‘he didu’t bite me; he only warned me,” with admirable justice and 
equanimity. 

There was also a vein of natural diplomacy, the instinct of a Court, 
in the little Princess, notwithstanding her simple breeding. 

When taken to see her “Uncle King,” and being asked to choose what 
music the band should play, she asked for ““God Save the King” with 
delightful if precocious tact. Another time the King asked the Princess 
which she had most enjoyed of the amusements at Windsor. “The drive 
I took with you, Uncle King,” replied the little courtier. A prettier 
instance of this infallible instinct of good manners, which is of much import- 
ance in a Court, where the neglect of a salutation may work the direst woe, 
is in another incident. “At a children’s ball given by the Duke of 
Gloucester, little Princess Victoria, running after her uncle the Duke of 
Sussex as he was leaving the room, cried, ‘Won’t you give me a kiss before 
you go?’ When the Duke stooped to do so, the Princess hurriedly 
whispered in his ear,‘ You have forgotten to say good-night to, mamma.’” 
The child had evidently become aware of those perpetual. reminders by 
which the great ones of the earth are kept to their “p’s and q’s” by 
anxious officials, and prevented from neglecting anyone; but the instinct 
was guided by affection in this case, and is charming to hear of. 

The records of Princess Victoria’s education have an air of abstract 
perfection which is less attractive to the mind, though broken always by 
childish outbursts and little rebellions of Nature. These accounts of a 
system of hours and succession of studies, appalling to the ordinary mind, 
and apparently more fitted to crush all individuality than to develop it, 
are happily interrupted by many a little espiéglerie with excellent effect, 
though deeply alarming to the scholastic mind. The music lesson had 
been very bad one day, and the professor had been driven out of all the 
complacencies of the Court, and provoked so far as to remind his pupil 
that there was no royal road by which she could make herself mistress 
of music. The governess concurred in the maxim and in the reproof; and 
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the Princess was naughty—as naughty, provoking, and insubordinate as 
could be conceived. When these words met her ears, she jumped up, 
closed and locked the piano, and ran off holding up the key. “You see,” 
she cried, “there is a royal road by which I can make myself mistress 
of the piano.” On this occasion, or some other, the Duchess came in in 
the middle of the lesson to ask how things were going on. The governess 
replied in a significant tone, “Once the Princess was rather troublesome.” 


PIANO UPON WHICH THE PRINCESS VICTORIA WAS TAUGHT TO PLAY. 
(By permission of Messrs. Erard,) 


The Princess caught her instructress by the sleeve. “No,” she said 
demurely, “twice. Don’t you remember?” 

The arrival of this governess, a German lady of sufficient condition to 
occupy such a position, who remained with her pupil for the rest of her 
life, gives an opportunity for a very pleasant glimpse of the household and 
its arrangements. 


“Tt was about six o’clock when I reached the house of the German chaplain in London. 
I was informed that the Duchess of Kent was much pleased at the news of my arrival, and 
regretted that, owing to the public having already been informed, she was going to the 
theatre. At nine o’clock we drove to Kensington Palace. I was instructed not to use the 
form ‘Your Highness,’ but to say simply ‘Princess. The lady-in-waiting received me 
pleasantly, and the Princess in a pretty, childlike way, and they immediately refreshed me 
with tea. 

“ My little Princess will be twelve years old to-morrow. She is not tall, but very pretty; 
has dark brown hair, beautiful brown eyes,* and a mouth which, though not tiny, is very 


* An evident mistake, for the Queon’s eyes are blue. 
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good-tempered and pleasant; very fine teeth, a small but graceful figure, and a very small 
foot. She was dressed in white muslin with a coral necklet. Her whole bearing is so 
childish and engaging that one could not desire a more amiable child. 

“At ten o'clock the lady-in-waiting conducted us to our apartments. They consist of 
four rooms: the anteroom, the living room, the bed-chamber, the hanging-closet. I sleep 
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with the Princess in one of the rooms which contains two beautiful large upholstered beds, 
resembling small houses. One maid waits on us both. 

“The furniture in the rooms is mahogany, with gilding ; the sofas and beds are covered 
with pretty chintz, the floor with pretty carpets. 

“LT had been informed that the whole circle breakfasted at 8.30, but that the Duchess 
of Kent desired me to rest myself on the following morning, and to breakfast alone. Not- 
witlistanding this, [ rose early enough, and about breakfast time the Duchess sent to say that 
she was impatient to see me. She was standing at the breakfast-table, and is a woman between 
thirty and forty, rather short, with brown hair and brown eyes. Without being beautiful, 
she has an expression of extreine goodness, She said something about being obliged by my 
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rapid journey, to which I replied that I had but consulted my own interests by so coming. 
She then gave me her hand, which 1 kissed, receiving in return a kiss upon my cheek. 

“At breakfast we seated ourselves at a round table. Soon afterwards the Dnke of Sussex 
arrived. The Duke speaks German with me, but the Duchess speaks French. The latter 
wishes me to converse in French with the Princess, because my pronunciation pleases ber: 
and really, for the most part, although I am associated with royalty, I cannot call the treat- 
ment I receive other than friendly. 

“At one o'clock luncheon is served; at six we dine. The company at table consists of 


THE PRINCESS VICTORIA AT ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE. 
(From the picture by R. Westall, RvA., in the Royal Collection.) 


the Duke of Sussex. the Duchess, the lady-in-waiting. the Princess, the domestic physician, 
and myself. 

“The Duchess sings, draws, and plays well. She is a most affectionate mother. I have 
requested permission to give the Princess lessons in French and Italian myself; in other 
subjects the Court chaplain, painter, and musician will instruct her. As we did not go to 
church on Sunday morning, the Duchess read a sermon aloud, and commented on it pleasantly 
to her little daughter. The little Princess is a charming child, and resembles the Princess 
Charlotte, so they say. After dinner we remain together till nine o'clock. when, tea being 
over, I retire with my Princess, who goes to bed and I can then amuse mysel!. 


Ww 
we 
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“This moruing the Duchess spoke to me about her daughter again, and gave me per- 
mission to use the more familiar ‘Thou.’ [Referring to the practice in German, unknown 
to the English, by which members of the same family, and very intimate friends, use tlio 
second person singular in speaking to cach other.] This I deelined, giving my reasons, of 
which she kindly approved. 

“The Princess has very many talents, and much goodness of disposition; plays very prettily 
and has a pleasant voice. So far as my wardrobe is concerned, I can use everything, and 
iny clothes even ineet with approval ; my black hat even—for my little Princess is wearing just 
such an one. 

“The Duchess is unspeakably kind towards me; sometimes she is too polite, and then 
I do not rest until she has become less so. 

“She wished, for example, that when she and the Princess drove out I should sit by 
her side, and the Princess at the back. Several times I could not prevent, but at last she 
has given in and says on such oecasions, with a laugh, to her daughter, ‘Sit by ime this time, 
since Fraulein Lehzen wishes it so.” But [ do not hesitate to remark to the little one, whom 
I am most anxious not to spoil, that this consideration is not on her account, becauso she 
is still a child, but that my respeet for her mother disposes me to decline the seat,” 


Before the arrival of this lady, the Princess had scarcely left her mother’s 
side, occupying a bed in the Duchess’s room, taking ler simple meals by the 
Duchess’s side at a small table which held her bread and milk and other 
simple viands, receiving her first lessons from her mother, and always under 
her close supervision. The advent ‘of the Baroness Lehzen thus made the 
first change in the order of the child’s days, and there is now a little more 
maturity of mind in her little sayings. Here are some pretty pieces of 
childish wit not unworthy of record. 


“On one oecasion the little Princess was reading aloud how Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, introduced her sons to the first-of Noman ladies with the words, ‘These are my 
jowels!’ when she paused in her Jesson to raise her cyes from the book and remark, ‘She 
should have said “my Cornelians/”’ [These were favourite ornaments at the time, and no 
doubt the little Princess possessed some. ] 

“The Queen’s tutor, Bishop Davys, had a quict humour, and enjoyed his clever pupil’s 
repartees. He had been preaching from his favourite text, ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’ \ 

“The Princess asked, ‘Do not men reap anything but what they sow?’ ‘Yes, replied 
he, ‘if they allow someone to come and sow tares amongst their wheat.’ ‘Ah! I know who 
that someone is,’ said the Prineess, ‘and must keep him at arm’s length’ ‘At arm’s length 
only, Ma’am 1’ rejoined the tutor. ‘Well, if [ keep him there he won’t do mueh harm, 
was the quick reply.” 


The same authority informs us that the Princess had a great faculty for 
languages, and acquired both French and German readily and easily, but 
sometimes objeeted to speak them when in « perverse mood. 

“T am an English girl, and I shall speak nothing but English,” she 
would say. 

We conclude this story of the Prineess’s childhood with the prettiest 
story of all, the manner in which she was, made aware of her future 
prospects. No one had been allowed to breathe a word of these in her ear. 
But events begun to happen which made everything more clear. George IV. 
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died, which brought her a step nearer to the throne; and it was no longer 
likely that King William would have heirs to succeed him of his own. Thus 
the child of Kensington Palace became, beyond all doubt, next in succession, 
with only an old man of sixty-five, in indifferent health, between her and the 
throne. She herself was only twelve, and the next person in succession, the 
Duke of Cumberland, did not possess the confidence of the nation. In these 
circumstances, as has been already mentioned, a Bill was brought into 
Parliament to make the Duchess of Kent Regent in case her danghter shonld 
be called upon to ascend the throne before she came of age—a very unusual 
compliment to a foreign princess. When these public precautions were taken 
it was thought necessary to inform the little girl herself of her true position, 
that she was not merely one of a band of princes and princesses, the younger 
members of the family, but the first among them, the future Head of the 
House. She was in the midst of her daily lessons, somewhat surprised, it 
would seem, at the grave work required from her, which was not expected 
from the other princesses, when this great intimation was made to her. The 
story is told in a letter from her governess, Baroness Lehzen, to the Queen, 
written in 1854, as a means, apparently of preserving these records of early 
youth. : 


“TP ask your Majesty's leave to cite some remarkable records of your Majesty when only 
twelve years old, while the Regency Bill was in progress. I then said to the Duchess of 
Kent that now, for the first time, your Majesty ought to know your place in the 
Succession. Her Royal Highness agreed with me, and I put the genealogical table into 
the historical book. When Mr. Davys [the Queen’s instructor, afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough] was gone, the Princess Victoria opened the book again as usual, and, 
seeing the additional paper, said, ‘I never saw that before’ ‘It was not thought 
necessary you should, Princess, I answered. ‘I see I am nearer the throne than I 
thought.’ ‘So it is, Ma’am, I said. After some moments the Princess resumed, ‘Now, 
many a child would boast, but they dont know the difficulty. There is mnch splendour, 
but there is much responsibility. The Princess, having lifted up the forefinger of her 
right haud while she spoke, gave me that little hand, saying, ‘I will be good. I under- 
stand now why you urged me so much to learn even Latin. My cousins Augusta 
and Mary never did; but you told me Latin is the foundatiou of English grammar 
and of all the elegant expressions, and I learned it as you wished it. But I under- 
stand all better now,’ aud the little Priucess gave me her hand, repeating, ‘I will 
be good.” 


It is seldom that a scene like this stands out so distinctly in the early 
story of a life destined to greatness. The hush of awe upon the child; the 
childish application of this great secret to the abstruse study of Latin, which 
was not required from the others; the immediate resolution,’ so simple, 
yet containing all the wisest sage could have counselled or the greatest 
hero vowed, “I will be good,” make a perfect picture. It is the clearest 
appearance of the future Queen in her own person that we get through the 
soft obscurity of those childish years. The same hand which placed itself 
so solemnly in the anxious euardian’s hand to give weight to the simple 
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vow, inscribed long afterwards, in full maturity, a few words of recollection 
upon the margin of this narrative. “I cried much on hearing it,” writes the 
Queen. No further words are needed to enhance the effect of the touching 
scene. 

After this wonderful revelation the schoolroom routine began again, the 
lessons were learned, the happy monotony of the child’s existence was 
resumed. All was as modest, as retired, as quiet as ever. But it was 
not easy to pursue this salutary work, or to satisfy the jealous ob- 
servers who noted everything that went on, and kept a constant watch 
upon the movements of the young heiress and her mother. Difficulties of 
all kinds beset the path of the Duchess of Kent, and discouraged but did 
not overcome her in the quiet determination with which she pursued her 
child’s best interests. 

The revelations of the late Mr. Greville, questionable as they are both 
in good taste and social faithfulness, show painfully enough some of these 
difficulties. The King took dire offence at the wise restraint under which 
the young Princess was growing up, and so far forgot what was due to 
« lady, and his guest, as to upbraid the Duchess at his own table for the 
seclusion in which she kept her child. When we read of this scene, the 
‘jueen’s confusion, the little Princess’s tears, and the family squabble exposed 
to all the gossiping, whispering world, we can better realise what the 
mother of the future Queen had to endure and how courageously she held 
her ground. It is said to have been in consequence of this scene that 
the Princess was not at her uncle’s coronation, which perhaps was going 
a little too far on the Duchess’s side; but she was only human like the 
rest of us. 

Evidently to this conscientious mother and guardian the charge of con- 
ducting her young daughter safe and spotless through all these dizzy paths 
to the great elevation which awaited her was motive enough to enable her 
to bear all things, and follow steadily the course chalked out, whatever 
angry King or impertinent critic could say. She was, we can scarcely 
doubt, too severe, since the Queen speaks long afterwards of her “sad - 
childhood”’?; but in a path so full of difficulty it was perhaps the only 
safe way. 

On the other hand, while the Duchess was blamed for keeping the 
young Princess out of the buzz of the Court, she was equally blamed for 
the little expeditions, so profitable to all parties, by which the young lady 
was made acquainted with her country and became to some degree known, 
so far as the modesty of her girlhood permitted, to her future people. 
Almost every heir or heiress who is not the son or daughter of the 
previous possessor of the inheritance is lable to the same jealous watch 
and inevitable fault-finding. The mother kept her child from all vulgar 
contact with the crowd; it was a “rigorous seclusion.” She took her to 
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see a beautiful cathedral or a historical house: it was an attempt at a 
royal progress. Thus it was that the critics contradicted each other. 
And in the meantime Kensington Palace held its own with a firm- 
ness not less remarkable than the purity and gravity of the aims which 
were there pursued. The discipline naturally relaxed a little as the years 
went on, and the Princess was gradually introduced into society; but 
still with all the care and watchful supervision which had surrounded her 
as a child. 

Thus she grew up, and advanced towards womanhood in an atmo- 
sphere as nearly resembling the wholesome quiet in which childhood is 
ordinarily allowed to develop as was possible, and amid those natural 
relationships which make life sweet, and give so many delightful and 
sustaining memories to youth. No one has more warmly acknowledged 
the power of these early associations than the Queen. Her heart has been 
faithful to all the companions of her early days——her sister, who was 
her closest friend and counsellor through life, her good governess, who 
“never took a holiday,” as the Queen says, nor had a thought beyond 
the welfare of her pupil. Of those who surrounded her in those early 
days she forgot none, not even the crossing-sweeper near the gates of 
Kensington Palace, who received a pension when the little Princess became 


a great Queen. 


Photo: York & Son. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
TNE ACCESSION: AND THE ROMANCE OF YOUTH. 


Everysovy knows the famous historic scene which suddenly burst upon this 
background of perfect quiet, illuminating every corner. The Princess had 
attained that early majority, eighteen years of age, which is conceded to 
royal persons, and was now legally capable of ascending the throne. Her 
uncle, King William, after an illness of some duration, died on the 20th of 
June, 1837, at half past two in the morning, at Windsor Castle, in the 
presence of a number of the great functionaries of State. It might have 
been imagined that such a sad piece of news could have been kept till 
the morning, but etiquette enjoined its immediate communication to the 
heir. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain left 
Windsor at once, and, hurrying through the summer night at the best speed 
of post horses—the distance is a little over twenty miles, but there was 
then no railway—arrived at Kensington Palacc before anyone was astir. 
They were even kept waiting “thumping” at the gates, though they came 
to bear a Crown, before anyone heard: or opened to them. Even when 
admitted, they had difficulty in performing their mission: they were hastily 
introduced into a small sitting-room, and left there while the startled servants, 
half awake, went in search of the Princess’s maid, probably a personage more 
alarming to disturb than tne mistress of the house. She was roused, how- 
ever, at last, and came mincing to the impatient gentlemen below, to say 
that Her Royal Highness was in “so sweet a sleep” that she had not the 
heart to wake her. The maid was sent off overawed in haste with the 
astounding message that the visitors had come to wait upon the Queen on 
business of State. And shortly afterwards there came hurriedly into the 
room the little figure, half dressed, in a white dressing-gown and slippers, her 
pretty hair falling on her shoulders, her eyes but hardly awakened, in the 
dewy brightness of wonder and emotion; no more than a little girl: who 
yet, an hour or two ago, had already become one of the greatest monarchs 
in the world! 

The scene has been described a hundred times, but its interest never 
flags; the contrast, the incongruity, the startling nature of that strange 
réveil, which is more romantic than romance, never fails to touch the 
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imagination ; aud no doubt when it is farther off across the levels of history, 
it will form a dazzling point in the narrative of the next Macaulay who arises 
to commemorate the eenturies past. I: was the first great emergency which 
had ever occurred in the life of the carefully trained and closely guarded 
Princess, and she had to meet it unaided. No doubt the event had of late 
been mach talked of by her intimate counsellors, and she had heard of it, 
and of the approaching change in her life, and the first step which it 
would be neczssary for her to take alcne. Severely alone that first step was 
now taken; we do not hear even of a shadew of the mother at the door or 
other intruder 1o disturb the sclemzity of this first meeting between the 
girlish Majesty of England and her first officers of State. But the Princess, 
we are toi], notwithstanding her imperfect attire and sudden rousing, wa: 
quite se‘f-pcssessed. Timidityjapd shyness would have been ont of place at 
such a sclemn momen:. She was overawed and serious, thus suddenly brought 
face to face with the immense responsibilities of the change to which she was 
born. We are told tha: when she left these splendid messengers. themselves 
full of excitement and emotion, che hurried t» her mother, and, throwing 
herself ints the arms of the Duches:. wept to her heart’s content—then 
begged that for the first time in her life she might be left for an hour or 
two quite alone, to think over this mysterious and tremendous event. It was 
tae first signal of a change as great for the mother as the child. She had 
never known whai it was to be alone before. But now at one step she had 
come into the isolation as well as the power of royalty. 

We are not told ho~ these long bright hours of the summer morning 
passed from five o'clock tiil eleven in the forenoon, when the new Queen, with 
so little apprenticeship to her glories, was to meet the Privy Council, which 
included everything that was greatest im England: the statesmen, the high 
officials, the most exalted clergy, the most noted and most renowned men of 
their time, and along with them the uncles who had protected and petted her 
childhood, now the subjects. extraordinary to think of, of the little Victoria 
whom thes had caressed and played with. One thing she did, we are told. 
waz to write to Queen Adelaide, the new-made widow. who had always been 
30 kind to her. One of those remembrancers who are always at the ear of 
-oyalty, dazzled perhaps by the new glories, and pleased to recall them at 
sverr moment. whispered, “Not the Queen of England, the Queen Dowager.” 
is the voung writer addressed her letter: the new Majesty turned impatiently 
Yom the suggestion. “IT know that,” she said, “ but I shall not be the first 
remind her of it.’ A very noble and admirable, and also most natural and 
yecoming speech. 

Was it on this very first morning that, instead of being summoned to 
weakfast by her mother, the young Queen sent formally to invite the Duchess 
ff Kent’s presenc: ? We know not, aud hope not: but. at all events. it was a 
ormality almost immediately adopt:d. At eleven the Privy Council assembled. 
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Mr. Greville, so excellent an authority and one who cannot be accused of 
partiality, gives us an eye-witness’s account of the proceedings. 


“The King died at twenty minutes after two yesterday morning, and the young Queen 
met the Council at Kensington Palace at eleven. Never was there anything like the first 
impression she produced, or the chorus of praise and admiration which is raised about 
her manner and behaviour, and certainly not without justice. It was very extraordinary, 
and certainly something far beyond what was looked for. Her youth and inexperience, 
and the ignorance of the world concerning her, naturally excited intense curiosity to see 
how she would act on this trying occasion, and there was a considerable assemblage at 
the Palace, notwithstanding the short notice that was given. The first thing to be done 
was to teach her her lesson, which for this purpose Melbourne had himself to learn. I gave 
him the Council papers, and explained all that was to be done, and he went and 
explained all this to her. He asked, too, if she would enter the room accompanied by 
the great officers of State, but she said she would come in alone. When the Lords 
were assembled, the Lord President informed them of the King’s death, and suggested, 
‘as they were so numerous, that a few of them should repair to the presence of the 
Queen and inform her of the event, and that their lordships were assembled in .con- 
sequence; and, accordingly, the two royal dukes, the two Archbishops, the Chancellor, 
and Melbourne went with him. The Queen received them in the adjoining room alone. 
As soon as they had returned the proclamation was read and the usual order passed, 
when the doors were thrown open, and the Queen entered, accompanied by her two 
uncles, who advanced to meet her. She bowed to the Lords, took her seat, and then 
read her Speech in a clear, distinct, and audible voice, and without any appearance of 
fear or embarrassment. She was quite plainly dressed, and in mourning. : 

“After she had read her Speech, and taken and signed the oath for the security of 
the Church of Scotland, the Privy Councillors were sworn, the two royal dukes first, 
by themselves; and as these two old men, her uncles, knelt before her, swearing 
allegiance and kissing her hand, I saw her blush up. to the eyes, as if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and their natural relations, and this was the only sign of 
emotion which she evinced. Her manner to them was very graceful and engaging. . She 
kissed them both, rose from her chair, and moved towards the Duke of Sussex, who 
was farthest from her, and too infirm .to reach her. She seemed rather bewildered at 
the multitude of men who were sworn, and who came one after another to kiss her 
hand, but she did not speak to anybody, nor did she make the slightest difference in 
her manner, or show any in her countenance to any individual of any. rank, station, or 
party. She went throngh the whole ceremony, occasionally looking at Melbourne for 
instruction when she had any doubt what to do, which hardly ever occurred, and with 
perfect calmness and self-possession, but at the same time with a graceful modesty and 
propriety particularly interesting and ingratiating. When the business was done, she 
retired as she entered.” 


Alone! She who had never moved a step without companiouship or 
attendance in all her previous life. It is not wonderful, after this remarkable 
scene was over, that the statesmen should cluster together in a murmur of 
conversation, talking over this strange and solitary young creature who had 
suddenly appeared among them, aware of her high dignity, and bearing the 
weight of it-with such a childish grace. Their well-seasoned souls were 
soft over the girl who fulfilled so lofty an ideal without a moment’s loss 
of her natural and unaffected sweetness and youth. The same authority 


continues :— 
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“Peel told me how amazed he was at her manner and behaviour, at ber apparent 
p sense of her situation, and at her firmness; she appeared, in fact, to be awed but 
daunted. And afterwards the Duke of Wellington told me the same thing, and 
ed that if she had been his own daughter he could not have desired to see her 
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perform her part better. Tt was settled that she was to hold a Council at St. James’s 
this day, and be proclaimed there to-morrow at ten o'clock, and she expressed a wish to 
see Lori Alkemarle, who went to her and told her he was come to take his orders. 
She said, ‘I have no orders to give: you know all this so much better than I do. I 
am to be at St. James's this day, and must beg you to find me a conveyance proper 
for the occasion’ Accordingly he went and fetched her in state, with a great escort. I 
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rode down the Park, and saw her appear at the window when she was proclaimed. The 
Duchess of Kent was there, but not prominent. The Queen was surrounded by hier 
Ministers, and ‘curtsied repeatedly to the people. At twelve she held a Council, at which 
she presided with as much ease as if she had been doing nothing else all her life; and 
though Lord Lansdowne and my colleague had contrived between them to make some 
confusion with the Council papers, she was not put out by it. She looked very well, 
and although so small in stature and without much pretension to beanty, the graee- 
fulness of her manner and the good expression of her countenance give her, on the 
whole, a very agreeable appearance, and with her youth inspire an excessive interest in 
all who approach her, which I can’t help feeling myself. 

“Conyngham, when he came to her with the intelligence of the King’s death, bronght 
a request from the Queen-Dowager that she might be permitted to remain at Windsor 
till after the funeral, and she has written her a letter couched in the kindest terms, 
begging her to consult nothing but her own health and convenience, and to remain at 
Windsor just as long as she pleases. In short, she appears to act with every kind of 
good taste and good feeling, as well as good sense; and, as far as it has gone, nothing 
can be more favourable than the impression she has made.” ' 


Higher testimony than this could scarcely be. We find another descrip- 
tion from outside of the latter ceremony—the Presentation at St. James’s 
—from a very different kind of witness. It is written by Miss Martineau 
in her “Autobiography,” and gives a different aspect of the scene. The 
reader will be amused to note the difference between the respectful 
enthusiasm of the first narrator, who saw and heard at first hand, and 
was in communication with all those who had the best opportunities of 
judging, and the patronising approval of the lady who had no more than 
a bystander’s knowledge of the external aspect of affairs :— 


“In the course of the morning,” she says, “a friend came to invite my old ladies to go 
with him to a place near, where they could at their ease see the Queen presented to the 
people. They went into the Park, and stood in front of the window of St. James’s Palace 
where, among other places, the Sovereigns are proclaimed and presented. Scarcely half 
a dozen people were there, for very few were aware of the custom. There stood the young 
creature in the simplest mourning, with her sleek bands of brown hair as plain as her 
dress. The tears ran fast down her cheeks as Lord Melbourne stood by her side, and she 
was presented to the half-dozen lookers-on as their sovereign.” 


Even this less dignified description, however, though not intended to 
convey any very favourable impression, is full of interest, and shows the 
universal touch of emotion in the minds of all, small and great, towards 
the slight girl of eighteen, looking ont royally, if somewhat wistfully, upon 
the world of which she was mistress, in all the freshness and glory of that 
midsummer day. The old ladies were not so much impressed by her dignity 
and calm as the statesmen were, and probably conjectured the tears and 
felt, themselves able to divine the fluttering of the heart in so’ young a 
bosom. The same witness describes the young Majesty as being “really 
pretty in the upper part of her face, and: with an ingenuons and sincere 
air which seemed full of promise,” the same thoughtful and candid, open- 
eyed, and straightforward look which makes the portraits taken at this 
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period so remarkable. There is a picture in the corridor at Windsor Castle, 
not of any great excellence in point of art (though it is from the hand of 
Wilkie) but affecting and interesting from the higher human charm which 
gives these pageants a quite new and peculiar attraction. It is called “The 
Queen’s First Council,” and shows us the girl-Queen, so young and slight 
and childlike in appearance, seated with a grave simplicity among the 


THE PRINCESS VICTORIA IN 18387, 
(from the Drawing by R. J, Lane.) 


veterans of the State. It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
touching. 

This picture, it is said, distressed the Queen much, as the artist repre- 
sented her as dressed in white instead of the mourning which she wore for 
her uncle; and we think her Majesty’s feeling was right. It is the function 
of Art to get over difficnities, and the black, being true, would have been 
still more impressive and affecting. 

The coronation tock place on the 28th of June, 1838. It is difficult 
to choose from the many descriptions of that ceremony; we may therefore 
continue the account of Miss Martineau, which is not deficient in appre- 
ciation of the scene, if a little less effusive than most in the sentiment of the 
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occasion. “The sight of the rapid filling of the Abbey was enough to 
go for,’ she says. 


“The stone architecture contrasted finely with the gay colour of the multitude. From 
my high seat I commanded the whole north transept, the area with the throne, and many 
portions of galleries, and the balconies, which were called the vaultings. [xcept a mere 
sprinkling of oddities, everybody was in full dress. The scarlet of the military officers mixed 
in well, and the groups of the clergy were dignified ; but to our unaccustomed eye the prevalence 
of Court dress had a curious effect. The Earl Marshal’s assistants, called ‘Gold Sticks,’ 
looked very well from above, lightly flitting about in white breeclies, silk stockings, blue 
laced frocks, and white sashes. The throne, vovered, as was its footstool, with cloth of gold, 
stood on an elevation of four steps in the centre of the area. The first peeress took her 
seat in the north transept, opposite, at a quarter to seven, and three of the bishops came next. 
From that time the peers and their ladies arrived faster and faster. Each peeress was con- 
ducted by two Gold Sticks, one of whom handed her to her seat, and the other bore and 
arranged her train on her lap, and saw that her coronet, footstool, and book were comfortably 
placed. About nine the first gleams of the sun started into the Abbey, and presently travelled 
down to the peeresses. I had never before seen the full effect of diamonds. As the light 
travelled, each lady slione out asa rainbow. The brightness, vastness, and dreamy magnificence 
of the scene produced a strange effect of exhaustion and sleepiness. The guns told when 
the Queen set forth, and there was unusual animation. The Gold Sticks flitted about; there 
was tuning in the orchestra; and the foreign ambassadors and their suites arrived in quick 
succession. Prince Esterhazy, crossing a bar of sunshine, was the most prodigious rainbow 
of all. He was covered with diamonds and pearls; and as he dangled his hat it cast a dazzling 
radiance all round. At half-past eleven the guns told that the Queen had arrived; but as 
there was much to be done in the robing-room, there was a long pause before she appeared. 
A burst from the orchestra marked her appearance at the doors, and the anthem, ‘1 was Glad,’ 
rang through the Abbey. Everybody rose. The ‘God save the Queen’ of the organ swelled 
gloriously forth after the recognition. The acclamation when the crown was put on her 
head was very animated ; and in the midst of -it, in an instant of time, the peeresses were 
all coronetted. The homage was as pretty a sight as any—trains of peers touching her crown 
and then kissing her hand.” 


The glimmer of magnificence in this picture has been enlarged upon by 
many hands, but there is one striking detail, the simultaneous self-coronetting 
of the peeresses as the Queen’s crown was put on—that seems new to us, 
and a picturesque incident in the pageant. The Queen herself looked 
“small,” though regal in the cloth of gold’ mantle, the centre of that 
glittering crowd. 

While all these pageants were going on, however, and everything flashing 
into splendour, turning to gold at the touch of her small hand, there were 
some less happy alterations in the life of the young Sovereign. One regret- 
table change, required it is to be supposed by etiquette, was her ' partial 
separation from the mother who had guarded her so closely. Etiquette, it. is 
to be supposed, required this, and yet it must, one would think, have been 
caused by something. more than etiquette. The appearance of the Duchess of 
Kent, dimly seen in the background when her Majesty was first presented to 
public gaze as the Queev, was symbolical of her future position, She who 
had been all in all, and who, had King William’s death occurred a year 
earlier, would have been Regent of the kingdom, was now at a stroke 
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nothing in it, put back from the current of affairs, an attendant rather than 
the principal companion and counsellor of the Queen. The Duchess, how- 
ever, made no complaint, so far as the world was aware, and continued her 
life of abnegation in the house no longer hers but her daughter’s, suddenly 
effaced as by the sweep of a brush from the foreground of life. 

The congratulations of a circle farther off, yet in affection and anxiety. 


very near, bring before us 


a number of distinguished 
elt Reverend thorium God. 
WES 


least of these was the 
excellent, wise, and _philo- 
sophical observer, Baron 
Stockmar, a man who had 


spectators in the background, 
veel yore wtb 


whom this great event af- 
fected very deeply. Not the 
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risen from a humble position 
to be the chief adviser and 
schoolmaster, almost dictator, 
of the Coburg-Gotha house, 
and to whom all its branches, 
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ead el ge oppterlasncth the most curious humility, 
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we : an affection and confidence 
Cinece at larlourls a “ermedd which is still more remark- 
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have come but little under 

By Hi Mapett Command the influence of this re- 
markable family authority 
in her earlier years, yet she 
too turned to him in all the 
4 SUMMONS TO THE QUEEN'S CORONATION, COUNTERSIGNED most important moments of 
BY HER MAJESTY. her life with the same 

mingling of awe and 

familiarity, to which Stockmar replied constantly with the best of advice, 
taking the high position allotted to him with infinite, almost whimsical, 
simplicity as his natural right. He was the aléer ego of his royal master and 
friend, King Leopold of Belgium, the young Queen’s uncle, who also in every 
way with the most solicitous affection, if scarcely so calmly authoritative as 
Stockmar, watched over every step his niece took, always ready to counsel 
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and direct her. From this wise uncle to the young cousin, the baby con- 
temporary, Albert—who has been mentioned in their infant days, and who, 
just setting out on the travels which were intended to complete his educa- 
tion, had heard of her elevation with a beating heart—all the friendly 
princely circle breathed exhortations to duty and conscientious endeavour in 
the young Queen’s ear. “Now you are the Queen of the mightiest land in 
Europe; in your hand lies the happiness of millions,” said young Prince 
Albert in his letter of congratulation. “May heaven assist you and strengthen 
you for that high and difficult task!” Under no light aspect was the young 
Queen permitted to contemplate 
her new position, and no doubt 
this profound sense of the 
gravity of a great office pro- 
duced “the astonishing  self- 
possession” at which her 
anxious kinsfolk themselves 
wondered, and which the English 
statesmen regarded. with such 
@ unanimous impulse of honest 
admiration. 

Of the short interval which 
followed, of the young Queen’s 
reign alone, there is little record. 
She herself speaks of it with 
expressions of regret not at all 


unusual in one who has lived PIN-CUSHION USED BY THE QUEEN IN THE ROBING-ROOM 
an exceptionally pure and OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON CORONATION DAY, 
virtuous life, in which a little (By permission of the Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Normanby, D.L., ete.) 
youthful levity, looked at over 
the fair landscape of well-spent years, looks almost like a crime. The brighter 
that landscape is the more profound looks the innocent shadow of the 
morning cloud. “The sudden change from the secluded life of Kensington 
to the independence of her position as Queeu-regnant at the age of eighteen ”’ 
might well have been an excuse for many mistakes. It is unccurtly, it is 
even almost unkind, to speak of the errors of that early moment, so soon 
amended and in themselves so trivial. Yet we venture to think that the 
Queen, in her expressions of penitence, was not without some warrant for 
the regret she expresses. That certainly was the time in her life for which 
excuse was necessary if there ever was such a time, and she would be 
more than human if she were altogether without fault. 

We feel sure that this preface of active life, the short interval between 
youth, with all its subordinations, and married life, which has so many 
subordinations too, even for a Queen, was her Majesty’s least happy period. 
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It was natural that the reaction should have been strong, from the carefully 
guarded schoolroom to the absolute freedom of a position in which every 
individual around her was eager to carry out her lightest wish. But should, 
some hundreds of years hence, another Shakespeare arise in England, and 
the history of Queen Victoria be chosen as that of the Henries was chosen 
by his prototype for the subject of some great drama, the poet would find 
in this brief period of royal waywardness those broken lights which are 
most favourable to a dramatic narrative. She was not communicative to 
her mother; was it that childhood 
had haunting grudges against too 
much repression? The Duchess 
had laboured in her service night 
and day, neglecting nothing; a 
most anxious, self-denying, and 
vigilant guardian, giving up all 
society and recreation on her own 
‘part for the sake of so important 
a charge; but from the moment 
in which her daughter stepped 
beyond her authority she found 
herself a guardian no _ longer. 
“The Queen never spoke a word 
to her of public affairs.” She was 
no longer the head of her own 
house, the first person to be con- 
sidered, and “ never approached the 
Queen unless specially summoned.” 
“Before every meal an official was 
sent to request the Duchess’s 
presence.” This might be etiquette; 


THE ANCIENT CORONATION CHAIR IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, USED AT THE QUEEN'S CORONATION. but, if so, it were etiquette “ more 


honoured in the breach than in 


the observance.” No doubt Lord Melbourne, who was her Majesty’s chief 
instructor in her duties, a man of the world, full of all those conventional 
prejudices against female influence, and especially that of a mother, had 
warned his young Sovereign to keep affairs of State entirely between herself 
and her councillors, and to say nothing to anyone, especially not to the 
Duchess, who might have opinions of her own on such matters, 

“In the midst of all her propriety of mind and conduct,” says Greville 
about this time, “the young Queen begins to exhibit slight signs of a per- 
emptory disposition, and it is impossible not to suspect that as she gains 
confidence, and her character begins to develop, she will evince a strong 
will of her own.” An anecdote of a very different kind is, however, told 
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of her Majesty’s first interview in her new character with the Duchess of 
Northumberland, who had been for some time her governess. The. Queen 
was instructed that etiquette required her to receive the Duchess 
seated; a formality to which she was with difficulty persuaded 
to assent on condition that it should first be explained to her 
visitor. But when the door opened and the Duchess appeared, 
etiquette was flung to the winds, and the Queen rushed forward 
to welcome and embrace her. : 

A similar contradiction appears in the records, on one side of 
her extreme devotion to business, reading every paper with the 
most anxious care, and declining to sign anything which she had 
not fully understood; and the pleasant levity on the other, of 
which we have a glimpse in the young maid-of-honour’s declara- —ggnoxanron 
tion that it was great fun to play at being Queen. No doubt SPOON. 
the extreme youthful solemnity of business was balanced by an 
underlying sense of the royal sport it all was, the conscientiousness being part 
of the play. A little crowd of joyous companions at once gathered round the 
young Queen. We hear of a band of seventeen persons accompanying her on 
her ride, bewildering the turnpike collectors, and of a groom equally bewil- 
dered, who left his silk handkerchief in pledge for the halfpenny toll which 
he had no money to pay! And there were dinners, dances, theatres, and 
every kind of enjoyment where all had been so quiet. Lord Melbourne, the 
genial and indulgent Prime Minister, made everything smooth, and surrounded 
her Majesty with pleasant cares and agreeable advice, no doubt encouraging 
all the gaieties of the youthful emancipated Court, and making even the 
labours of her new position, so delightful. in their novelty, a great new 
diversion for the active mind of his pupil. But it would probably be but the 
finest and most agreeable kind of egotism which the 
Prime Minister would teach—that which pleases its 
own feelings by the blandest politeness to others, 
but lets nothing stand in its way. 

One little episode of royal perversity there was 
at this time, which would have been most serious to 
every constitutional interest had it been repeated 
or continued. Lord Melbourne, the Queen’s first 
Minister, tutor in all the duties of State, and de- 
voted friend, was called upon in the exigencies of 

: political life to resign, and Sir Robert Peel, the 
ca eee ncecnwmp or, head of the party which had come uppermost in the 

FOR ANOINTING, struggle, was, according to usage, sent for to form 

a new Ministry. But the new Conservative Premier 
was brought to a sudden standstill by the refusal of the Queen to change 
her mistress of the robes and ladies of the bedchamber, a proceeding entirely 
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unforeseen, whica filled all political circles with astonishment and dismay. The 
kings before Victoria had often given a great deal of trouble by their in- 
terference, but perhaps had never stopped the wheels of the constitution in 
any such arbitrary way. The new Minister.did not know what to do. It is 
very likely that the old ones chuckled behind backs at the discomfiture of their 
successors, but even they could not but feel that such a course of procedure 
would work the direst havoc in all the rules of Government. The excitement 
of the crisis may be conceived; everything was at a standstill. ‘The Ministers 
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going out stood ready with their keys and seals of office to give up to 
their successors, laughing in their sleeves and immensely flattered and 
amused by the despair of the others; while those on the threshold reasoned, 
entreated, remonstrated—all in vain. Sir Robert Peel, with a despairing 
appeal to her young Majesty’s practical good sense, said to her “that if 
she refused to part with her ladies, it was useless to send for him”; to 
which the young lady replied with great spirit, “You will be pleased to 
recollect, Sir Robert, that it was uot my wish you should be sent for at 
all!’’—a, famous little trumpet note of individuality, but the most distract- 
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ing utterance to come from a constitutional Queen. “They came three 
times to the charge,” wrote Lord Palmerston to the British Ambassador 
at Paris. ‘“Tirst Peel made the demand singly: then he bronght to his 
aid the Duke of Wellington, and again he came back with the unanimous 
opinion of the Cabinet that was to be. The Queen, almost unadvised, stood 
firm against all these assaults; showed a presence of mind, a firmness, a 
discrimination far beyond her years, and had much the best of it in her 
discussion with Peel and the Duke.” It is needless to add that, after 
a moment of extreme discomposure and excitement, in which the wise 
uncle in Belgium and other influential persons were appealed to, the crisis 
eame to an end, and her Majesty at last perceived, that it was impossible 
in this way to stop the wheels of State. 

This incident, though it might have proved much more grave than any 
personal error, was, we think, regarded by the: country at large with more 
amusement than disapproval. By some curious provision of nature the 
mistakes of youth, especially when seasoned with a little mischief, are 
ingratiating to the general mind, and there is nothing that is less popular 
than perfection. - Besides there was something so perfectly natural and 
spontaneous in the sparkling eyes and unanswerable girlish logic of the 
young Queen, that even the most serious “could scarce forbear to cheer,” 
perplexing and vexations as the crisis was to those thus held back on the 
threshold of power. — ‘ 

There was now, however, another influence on the way which was to 
balance all these waywardnesses, and bring to a milder and gentler maturity 
the lively spirit of the young Queen. We have already referred to the 
little cousin born at the Castle of Rosenau a few months after the little 
Victoria of Kent, her little peer and rival in the anecdotes of the nursery 
and in the affection of the German grandmother, to whom the two infants 
bore the same relationship. The relation of the two children to each other 
seems from the very first to have occupied the thoughts of King Leopold, 
the kind and wise uncle of both, one of those born statesmen and con-- 
trollers of the world who seem to exercise such an influence over future 
events, and over the wayward impulses of nature, as are to be found no- 
where else, out of a fairy tale. He and his astute councillor Stockmar 
seem to have decided in their cradles the future fortunes of these children, 
the girl with the most splendid prospects in the world, the boy with none 
at all, except the empty honour of a princely title which hampered more 
than it aided a youth of promise and high spirit. Many such plans have. 
been heard of both in public and private history: but it is seldom that 
they come to anything, and more seldom still that they tend to happiness. 
In this case, however, two subtle and commanding brains were set to work 
from the first to bring the foregone conclusion about—three indeed, we may 
say, for no doubt the Duchess of Kent must have worked more or less 
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in the same interest, though not so powerfully, out of favour as that poor 
lady was. If we might paraphrase the words of the poet, “He for God 
only, she.for God in him,’ we might be permitted to say that it was 
she for Great Britain only, he for her kingdom in her, which was the 
basis of the education of this royal pair. 

Without a word said or a suggestion breathed into either youthful mind, 
the task of this training, as regarded Prince Albert, was taken up at once, 
under the keen and close supervision of the man who had all but filled the 
position for which he educated the boy. No one in the world could have 
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so closely studied the duties of that position and its necessities, and he haa 
determ‘ned from the first that his nephew should fulfil the scheme of duty 
which he had chalked out for himself. It is deeply interesting to show the 
seeming natural and easy development which followed this plan in the skilful 
hands of Leopold and his coadjutor. The Prince was even better material to 
work upon than the Queen, being without the waywardness which made 
the little Princess so provoking and attractive. 

The cousins had scarcely come together at allin their early life; indeed, 
they saw each other apparently for the first time when the Duke of Saxe- 
Cuburg-Gotha visited England in 1836, when both these young people 
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were seventeen, of the same age, agreeable and attractive in looks—two blue- 
eyed human creatures looking this great life frankly in the face, as hopeful 
and unclouded as became their years; the girl a little espiégle, loving to 
startle and to tease, the boy graver, disciplined and subordinate to the tips 
of his fingers, after the fashion of a German boy, and pérhaps more or less 
aware by this time in what direction his careful education had tended. He 
is described by Baron Stockmar in a letter written on the eve of this eventful 
meeting to the anxious uncle, whose long-cherished plans were now abont to 
be pnt to the test. 


“ Albert is a fine young fellow, well grown for his age, with agreeable and valuable qualities, 
who, if things go well, may in a few years turn out a strong, handsome man of a kindly, 
simple, yet dignified demeanour. ‘Externally, therefore, he possesses all that pleases the 
sex, and at all times and in all countries must please.” 


This was the external aspect of the youth; his mind, a more inscrutable 
subject, was largely discnssed between the wise and anxious counsellors who 
‘hoped to see in him the model prince, the typical man, at once hero and 
sage. But even to these penetrating statesmen the youth’s thoughts were as 
yet impenetrable, and could be regarded with hope only, not certainty. He 
had a pleasant reputation, if that had been of any consequence, as concerned 
the lighter qualities suited to his age, a light heart, a love « u laughter as well 
as knowledge, and a capacity for keeping his fellow-students in a roar of genial 
fun, as well as of winning the approbation of the elders who were bent on fathom- 
ing the deepest secrets of his being. There is so much gravity in the story that 
the mirth is doubly weleome when we hear of it, and no doubt was quite as 
much in the young man’s favour as his fine features and well-developed frame. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and his sons arrived at Kensington Palace in 
the end of May, 1836, and there is no record of the meeting except in the 
brief letters of the Prince, published in his Memoirs, which give few details. 
His aunt and cousin were “very kind” and “most amiable.” This is all the 
modest boy discloses, and probably there was not much more to tell. The 
world had its suspicions that something more was meant than met the eye, 
when the young cousins were thus brought together; but no gleam of con- 
sciousness shows itself in the kind, simple letters. The covsins had known 
each other all their lives, though they had never met before, and ordinary 
life has many examples of the pleasant familiarity, yet strangeness, of such 
intercourse. The father and sons stayed some weeks in London, and were at 
levees, Court dinners, and concerts, long prolonged, during which the young 
visitor had many “hard battles to fight against sleepiness,’ so young was he, 
and so untried in fashionable dissipations. On one evening, at least, there 
was “a brilliant ‘ball at Kensington Palace,” at which the young Germans, 
unused to such late hours, remained till four o’clock in the morning. The 
curious reader would like to know how often the cousins danced together, 
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and if each felt the charm and attraction of the other, amid all the music 
and the mirth. There were stories going, of which we remember to have 
heard some echo, of flowers bestowed and looks exchanged, the gossip of the 
ballroom, but these are not things likely to be specified in letters to the 
mother at home. 

When the Prince left England, however, King Leopold, who was still, as 
always, watching over everything, broke the silence and wrote to his niece. 
The Princess replied with amusing but careless warmth, and a frankness 
which was too like indifference, apparently accepting the arrangement without 
hesitation, and lightly enjoining her uncle to take under his special protection 
“one now so dear to me.” 

Whether the King was satisfied with this too prompt adherence to his 
plans, or suspected any levity in the sudden assurance, we are not told. 
The chief person on the other side said nothing. He gave his cousin a 
little simple ring on her birthday, a present which was justified, as the Queen 
herself explains in a note to the Rev. W. W. Tulloch’s “Story of the Life 
of the Prince Consort,” by the fact that “her brother,” the Prince of 
Leiningen, had made her a similar gift; and he went away upon the travels 
already planned for him, evidently not without thought of her, sending her 
little tokens of remembrance, such as a flower gathered on the Righi, a 
book of prints to show his route, and other trifles, very natural simple 
tokens of .a delicate amity, perhaps to float away altogether with the morning 
mists, perhaps to ripen into warmer emotion, such as arises every day 
between youth and maiden hovering upon the verge of life. 

The grave event of her Accession turned the young lady’s thoughts away 
from these preliminaries of serious courtship. By-and-by her communications 
to her uncle became less satisfactory. The change that had taken place. 
“had put all ideas of marriage out of her head,” she wrote. She was too 
busy enjoying her wonderful new trade, going into every detail of it, reading 
every paper, curious, eager, taking full advantage of every novelty in her 
way, and especially of the novelty of doing what she liked and guiding 
herself by her own will alone. Her Majesty described herself in after days 
as “bitterly repentant’? of this moment of caprice. It was her wayward and 
wilful time, when she would not be thwarted nor accept any decision but her 
own—a very great contrast to the cheerful calmness with whieh she had 
accepted her unele’s project a year before, but at least quite as natural. The 
extreme good sense of her explanation sprang, perhaps, simply from her desire 
to enjoy the moment without being tronbled by any more momentous con- 
clusion than where she should ride to-morrow or with whom she should dance 
to-night, but at least the good sense of. her excuses was unanswerable; she 
was herself too young, she urged, so also was the Prince. ‘The letter in 
which she gave forth these wise sentiments was written in the beginning of 
1838, when neither she nor her cousin had yet attained the mature age of 
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nineteen. Such a marriage, she said, would be considered by her subjects as 
premature. Moreover, his mastery of the English tongue was as yet very 
imperfect, and if he were to take up a proper position in England this defect 
ought to be remedied; with many other most cogent reasons for delay. She 
was now too sensible, as she had been too careless before, but nothing could 
be more admirable than her reasoning, and her uncle accepted the delay and 
the check to his plans, with a wise perception of the necessities of the 
situation. 

The Queen, in after years, wheu-she first gave the story of this period to 
the world, explained that there was really no change of opinion in her mind. 
She “never thought of” anyone else. If she were a little fantastic, coy, 
holding off at arm’s length, though without any intention of abandoning, the 
plan, the next great change in her life, all this was nothing more than a 
young maiden at such a crisis has a right to be indulged in. She was wiser 
than the elders, who were tantalised by the postponement of their great object, 
and who no doubt felt that some other fancy might easily Mit across so young 
a brain at any moment. And there were, of course, other suitors, of one of 
whom, the Prince of Orange, an amusing story is told. While his fate was 
still hanging in the balance her Majesty was seen to go to a window to look 
out after him as he mounted his horse and rode away. The ladies in attend- 
ance were greatly fluttered and excited, taking this for a sign of favour; but 
when, after watching out of sight the retreating figure, clothed in a scarlet 
uniform surmounted by a hat with nodding green plumes, the Queen ex- 
claimed with a laugh, “ How like a radish he looks!” the interested spectators 
felt that the matter was settled. | 

In the meantime the young prince, the true hero of the tale, who had by 
this time fully recognised the position, regarded the Queen’s delay aud hesita- 
tion with some natural impatience; he continued his travels, however, going 
to Italy, as the best occupation for his time of suspense. When he re- 
turned from that tour, it seemed time to take a more definite step, and he 
went to England with his brother on a visit; from which, however, he does 
not seem to have expected any particular results. “The Queen declared to 
my uncle of Belgium that she wished the affair to be considered as broken 
off, and that for years she would think of no marriage,” the Prince himself 
wrote to one of his anxious friends, with perhaps a little suspicion of 
wounded feeling in the words. “I mean, therefore, with quiet but firm 
resolution, to declare on my part that I also withdraw entirely.” How it 
was that, meeting with such serious intention of bidding each other a dignified 
farewell, the young couple should have rushed into each other’s arms instead, 
the lady forgetting her wisdom and the youth his dignity, let other young 
men and maidens say. It is a mystery, yet as common as love is, and 
youth. 

It was in October, in the year 1839, that the two young Coburg Princes 
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came to England. They brought with them a letter from King Leopold, 
which ran as follows: 


“My Dearest Victorta,— 


“Your cousins will themselves be the bearers of these lines. I recommend them 
to you. They are good, honest creatures, deserving your kindness; not pedantic, but 
really sensible and trustworthy. I have told them that your great wish is that they 
should be quite at their ease with you.” 


PRINCE ALBERT AT THE TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE, 
(From the portrait by Sir William Ross, R.A.) 


The young men arrived. Their cousin, no longer the little girl of 
Kensington in the homely, old-fashioned house, but a great Queen, received 
them at the top of the royal staircase amid all the magnificence of Windsor 
Castle, as if these two wandering knights had been emperors. But after 
this grand reception, the commonest of incidents brought back the princely 
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travellers and the royal circle into the sympathy of homelier life. Their 
portmanteaux, it is to be supposed, had gone astray, as happens to so many 
of us—or at least did not arrive in time—and the dinner-hour was near. 
“Their clothes not having arrived,” the Queen writes in her Journal, “they 
could not appear at dinner, but came in after it in spite of their morning 
clothes.” ‘There was a circle of visitors assembled, and no doubt some little 
tremor in the air, noddings and whisperings, and a close watch kept on all 
the looks and words exchanged by the cousins. Prince Albert was now full- 
grown, in all the freshness of twenty, the age at which a handsome ‘youth is 
handsomest, before any of the bloom has been rubbed off. “There was in 
his countenance a gentleness of expression, and a peculiar sweetness in his 
sthile, with a look of deep thought and high intelligence in his clear blue 
eyes and expansive forehead that added a charm to the effect he produced in 
those who saw him, far beyond that derived from mere regularity or beauty 
of features.” He was unanimously allowed to be as good as he was handsome, 
full of high purpose and the most delicate conscientiousness. No lover more 
likely to please ever appeared in enchanted castle or lady’s bower. 

Windsor Castle is as worthy to be the enchanted castle of such a story 
as any pile of builded stone, and many a scene of romance these ancient 
towers have seen! But never since James of Scotland from his prison saw, 
deep down in the moat garden, “‘the fairest and the freschest younge flower” 
that ever eyes had looked on, has a prettier drama been enacted there. “The 
way of life in Windsor during the stay of the Princes was much as follows: 
The Queen breakfasting in her own room, they afterwards paid her a visit 
there; and at two o’clock had luncheon with her and the Duchess of Kent. 
In the afternoon they all rode, the Queen and the Duchess and the two 
Princes, with Lord Melbourne and most of the ladies and gentlemen in attend- 
ance, forming a large cavalcade; there was a great dinner every evening, 
with a dance after it three times a week.’? This pleasant rontine went on 
for a short time without incident. The brothers had arrived on the 8th of 
October, Prince Albert and Queen Victoria being then both of a mind (to 
believe their own statements) that the tacit understanding between them was 
over, and that they would not marry, not they, for years to come. But 
before the fifteenth something had changed the notions of the young pair. 
What it was who could tell? They were just as young as ever, they who had 
so prudently concluded that they were much too young for such a step; but 
they no longer felt themselves too young. Whatever clouds had been on 
the horizon had all blown away before the soft breezes on Windsor Hill, 
the air of the woods through which they had ridden together, the morning 
talks, the evening gaieties. Yet the wooing was not all easy and plain before 
them, as before other pairs. These were not the days in which any noble 
knight, even if not a prince, could address a Queen. What had to be said 
must be said by her, not by him—a strange necessity. But no doubt it 
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seems a more difficult matter in talking of it than it was in the doing of it. 
When the young Prince was summoned alone to the young Sovereign’s 
presence, no doubt the first glance, the first word, was enough to tell him 
that his cause was won. “After a few minutes’ conversation the Queen told 
him why she had sent for him.” A happy mist falls over all that was said 
and done. When the young pair emerge from it and are seen again of 
ordinary mortals, there is a maze of gladness about them which, all unawares, 


each expresses in almost the same words. “These last few davs have passed 
like a dream to me, and I am so much bewildered by it all that I know 
hardly how to write; but I do feel very happy. writes the Queen to her 
unecle—he to whom this news would be so welcome. And, *‘ More I can't 
write to you, for at this moment I am too bewildered,” says the Prince on 
his side, striking, as became bim, a bolder note, and throwing his rapture 
and happiness into the words of the poet— 


“Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen, 
Es schwimmt das Herz in Selizkeit.” 

“pon the eyes Heaven opens bright, 
The heart is flooded with delight.” 
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There is no more beautiful passage in poetry than that from which these 
lines are taken, a passage familiar in all its beautiful warmth and com- 
pleteness to the correspondent in whose kind ear the Prince poured forth 
his joy. 

All this charming little idyll is told to us by the chief actor in it, the 
Queen herself, in the fulness of her heart; and the wonderful humility and 
simplicity with which she throughout puts herself in the secondary place 
is one of the most remarkable exhibitions of womanly nature that ever was 
revealed to the world. ‘How I will strive to make him feel as little as 
possible the great sacrifice he has made,” she says in her Journal, noting 
down the events of that wonderful day. “I told him it was a great 
sacrifice on his part, but he would not allow it.’ No doubt the Queen’s 
imagination pictured forth a whole brilliant world of conquest and victory 
which he was giving up to be her companion. Never was a more complete 
instance of that softening and tender humility which is one of the first 
consequences in a generous and pure mind of happy love. A delicious 
wonder took possession of both to find themselves thus raised above the 
common earth, 

The happy agitation in the Castle that day, the letters that were written, 
the whispers that ran through the excited Court, the couriers that were 
sent forth laden with news, may be easily divined. Prince Ernest, good 
brother, full of sympathy and joy, was sent for instantly to congratulate and 
rejoice with the young pair. The kind Premier in attendance, Lord Melbourne, 
approved and rejoiced too, and there was nothing but happy wishes and 
anticipations round them. ‘He seems perfection,” says the young Queen 
in her happiness. On the very day on which this was taking place, King 
Teopold from the Belgian palace, not dreaming, for all his wisdom, how 
rapid a course young hearts could take when left to themselves, was writing 
to his niece in playful commendation of her cousins. “I am sure you will 
like them the more the longer you see them,” he said, all unaware that just 
then the young man, of whom he had been saying that no “ puppy-like 
affectation” was to be found in him, had become “perfection” in the royal 
lady’s eyes. How sincerely happy he was need not be said. “I have 
almost the feeling of old Simeon,” he writes with affecting tenderness, 
“now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.’ ” 

Thus that gay period of uncontrolled youth, when everything was on the 
surface, and all the long-restrained waywardness of a too sober childhood had 
got vent, came to a close. It is well to know that there was this headlong 
moment of natural impulse in a life so admirably regulated, in which the 
girlish wilfulness, so far as there is any appearance, never showed again. 
Perfect virtue and faultlessness, though so desirable, almost disappoint our 
wayward humanity by a strain of elevation too high for us. It is a pleasant 
break upon the shining level to find in the young Queen who dazzled all eyes 
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by the graceful propriety of her demeanour at the period of her succession, 
and who was to lead so long a life of virtuous self-denial, this fibre of 
girlish folly after all, an inclination towards fun and mischief, a love of her 
own will and way which, if sometimes harsh in the great ignorance of youth, 
was no more than the mere pranks of adolescence, unnoticed in others 
except by a parental langh or reproof. When Queen Victoria passed the 
boundary “where the stream and river meet,” this wilfulness seems to have 
dropped from her character at once and for always. Her youthful indi- 
viduality, doubled in force yet subdued by the addition of the other, the 
partner who had been so carefully trained for her, took without hesitation 
the higher path—to which her real nature must always have tended, or the 
transformation could not have been so complete. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MARRIAGE AND MARRIED LIFE. 


In ordinary cases, when the climax of the youthful story has thus been 
arrived at the suspense is over, and the happy marriage may be told in a 
sentence, all the real (or perhaps it would be better to say the ideal) drama of 
the love tale being played out; but the position of the Queen was so unique 
and remarkable that this was not at all the case in her circumstances. It is 
the lover usually who has the troublesome part after an understanding has 
been arrived at. It is he who has to disclose their mutual imtentions, to 
meet all the external difficulties, the frowns, if there are any, of parents or 
guardians. But a personage so exalted as the Queen had to play both parts, 
and bear all the brunt of public announcement and explanation in her own 
person. When a happy girl of twenty tells her own tale, it is generally to the 
most sympathetic ears, and the confession is understood at half a word, ends in 
an embrace, and is received with an emotion almost as great as her own. But 
very different were the trials which lay before the young Queen, who had to 
appear in the face of day and before an assemblage of eager and curious men, 
the representatives of the nation, and say that which is first murmured on a 
mother’s bosom, or whispered to friend or sister amid smiles and tears, by 
even the most highly placed of maidens below the throne. These announce- 
ments, which she had to make in her own person, must have hovered like a 
cloud over the young pair while they still remained together in the first joy 
of their betrothal. All the intimate circle of the household of course knew 
what had happened, and rumours flew everywhere about the country as well 
as to the rejoicing relatives abroad; but not a word was said of it in public 
while the visit of the Saxe-Coburg Princes lasted. A month of happy life 
ensued—Albert becoming more and more “perfection,” and all the affinities 
in the two characters coming out and uniting them more and more closely. 
With that charmed period the historian has nothing to do. It fled on among 
the brightness of the Windsor life, the freedom, the gaiety, the morning rides 
and evening dances, and, what was probably the most delightful of all, the 
long talks in those autumn mornings, the mutual consultations, and all 
the plans for a perfect life which arise naturally between two beings who 
have just elected to pass that life together. It seems curious enough to us, 
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knowing as we do the wonderful elevation which she had it in her power to give, 
that the chief idea in the Queen’s mind was of the “sacrifice”? which her 
lover was making for her, he the younger son of a petty German Sovereign, 
she the Queen of the greatest empire in the world. Perhaps, as the narrative 
goes on, the reader may be brought to see that this perception of the heart 
was not so much without foundation as, at the first glance, it would seem to 
be. However, they had a month of happy companionship, learning to know 
each other and to feel the mutual satisfaction of kindred souls, before any 
other step was taken. When the young lover and his brother returned to 
Germany, common life and its cares came back, and the Queen had to nerve 
herself for the ordeal before her. . 

The first announcement was made to the Privy Council, that large and 
somewhat heterogeneous body, made up of all celebrities and distinctions, 
which has so little to do with matters of national importance practically, yet 
has a right to the first tellmg of any momentous change in public affairs. 
It was the same assembly which had gathered round her Majesty two years 
before to witness her first step in public life and to swear allegiance to 
her, the first in the nation. The situation is so peculiar that we know 
no precedent for it, unless it might be the ill-omened one of Mary 
of Scotland. Queen Elizabeth had certainly never had any such announce- 
ment to make, and Queen Victoria was younger, even now, when she had 
occupied the throne for two years, than any other English Queen. She 
appeared before her first great circle of subjects with such a tale to tell as 
Privy Councillors, at least in their public capacity, are seldom called upon to 
listen to. 

The young lady did it with the modest dignity which had from the first 
distinguished her. And here is the description of it she has herself given us, 
with her usual happy simplicity and straightforwardness. The Privy Council, 
knowing how important the sitting was, mustered strong. There were eighty 
gentlemen of them assembled in the “bow room on the ground floor of 
Buckingham Palace,’ whom this young creature, with her heart full, had 
to face alone, and tell what had happened to her. She had a bracelet upon 
her pretty wrist with the Prince’s portrait, which “seemed to give me courage.” 

“Precisely at two o’clock’’ (the narrative is from the Queen’s Journal) “I 
went in. The room was full, but I hardly knew who was there. Lord 
Melbourne I saw looking kindly at me with tears in his eyes, but he was not 
near me. I then read my short declaration. I felt that my hands shook, 
but I did not make one mistake. I felt most happy and thankful when it 
was over. Lord Lansdowne then rose, and in the name of the Privy Council 
asked that ‘this most gracious and most welcome communication’ might be 
printed. I then left the room, the whole thing not taking above two or three 
minutes. The Duke of Cambridge came into the small library where I was 
standing, and wished me joy.” 
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This was not the only public intimation which her Majesty was forced, 
by the necessities of her position, to make of her intentions. The agitation 
which made the crowd of Privy Councillors indistinct to her, so that she 
“hardly knew who was there” no doubt veiled in the same way the 
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PHublithed by Authority, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1839. 


H™ Majesty being this day present in Conncil, 
was pleased to make the following De- 
claration, viz. 


I IYAVE caused yon to he summoned at the 
present time, in order that I may acquaint you with 
my resolution ina matter which decply conccrns the 
welfare of My people, and the happiness of my 
futore life. 


It is My intention to ally Myself in Marriage with 
the Prince Albert of Saxe Cohourg and Gotha, 
Decply impressed with the solemoity of the en- 
gagement which I am about to contract, 1 have not 
come to this decision withont mature consideration, 
nor without feeling a strong assurance that, with 
the blessing of Almighty God, it will at once secure 


my domestic felicity and serve the ioterests of my 
country. 


Thave thonght fit to make this resolution known 
to you at the carliest period, in order that you may 
be fully apprised of a matter so highly importaut. 
to Me aud to My kiogdom, and which 1 persuade 
Myself will be most acceptable to all My loving 
subjects, 


Whereupon all the Privy Councillors present, 
made it their humble request to Her Majesty, 
that Her Majesty's Most Gracions Declaration 
to them might he made publie; which Her 
Majesty was pleased to order accordingly. 


C. C. Greville. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE ANNOUNCING THE QUEEN'S AFFIANCE TO PRINCE ALBERT, 


embarrassment of individual looks from the Queen, when nearly two months 
later she had to meet the great English Parliament and repeat her tale. 
And no doubt the universal sympathy which surrounded her helped her to get 
through this trial too. Crowds gathered on the way to see her going to 
Parliament on that wintry morning, a few weeks before her wedding day. 
They cheered her to the echo as she went along with her heart beating. 
Every seat was occupied in the House of Lords, and every voice which was 
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raised there after the intimation had heen made was of one unanimous tone. 
Not only were politics forgotten in the universal sympathy, but all classes of 
politicians alike approved of the royal choice, and saw in it a guarantee of 
exemption from all those troubles which had made royal domestic life so far 
from exemplary in the preceding generation. The statesman who expressed 
the sentiments of England in its gravest Imperial dignity was as glad of the 
love-match as the youngest sentimentalist delighted with a love tale. “It 
frequently happens,” said Sir Robert Peel, “that political considerations 
interfere with such transactions, and that persons in exalted stations are 
obliged to sacrifice their private feelings to a sense of public duty. Her 
Majesty, however, has the singular good fortune of being able to gratify her 
personal feelings while she performs her public duty, and to obtain the best 
guarantee for happiness by contracting an alliance founded on affection.” In 
short, her happy love, so natural, so simple and true, was the greatest public 
service which the Queen could have done her country. And amid all the 
foolishness to which that unruly passion drives mankind, it is an exceptional 
privilege worthy a maiden Queen thus to be able to rehabilitate honest love, 
and bring it into favour and fashion, as not only the best but the wisest of 
sentiments, the legitimate crown of life and youth. 

But though all was so happy in the main point, it is not to be supposed 
that the course of true love ran absolutely smooth in this case more than in 
others. No misunderstanding, indeed, ever seems to have crossed the happy 
record of the principal personages concerned, but never pair were more 
plagued by settlements and lawyers and troublesome relations than this royal 
pair were by the still more troublesome punctilios of Parliament, the con- 
tentions of party, and the petty jealousies of rank. Many of us on the 
lower levels of society profess to smile at the difficulties of precedence, and 
think it a question beneath the serious attention of reasonable people: but 
this is just one of the points in which ignorance is to blame for the want of 
sympathy so commonly shown in what a satirist might call the delicate 
distresses of comparative rank. A little exercise of imagination will at once 
show how galling it must have been to the Queen of Great Britain to know 
that her husband might be pushed from her side in any Imperial ceremonial 
by some whipper-snapper of a petty king’s son or archdukelet not worthy to 
tie his shoe. Her Majesty herself sets these stinging slights before us with 
much force and truth. . 


“When the Queen was abroad, the Prince’s position was always a subject of negotia- 
tion and vexation; the position accorded to him the Queen had always to acknowledge 
as a grace and favour bestowed on her by the Sovereigns whom she visited. While in 
1856 the Emperor of the French treated the Prince as a royal personage, his own uncle 
declined to come to Paris, because j.c would not give precedence to the Prince; and on 
the Rhine, in 1845, the King of Prussia would not give place to the Qucen’s husband, 
which common civility required, because of the presence of an Archduke, the third son 
of an uncle of the reigning Emperor of Austria, who would not give the yas, and whom 
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the King would not offend. The only Jegal position in Europe, according to international 
law, which the husband of the Queen enjoyed was that of a younger brother of the Duke 
cf Saxe-Coburg, and this merely because the English law did not know of him.” 


It cannot be wondered at that the refusal of the Parliament to settle 
this painful question, and the apparent want of generosity and liberality 
which made the House of Commons cut down the allowance made to Prince 
Albert from £50,000—the sum which had been granted to the husband of 
the Princess Charlotte—to £30,000, was very annoying to the Queen, who 
felt deeply the apparent slight to her betrothed. It was a kind of experience 
which broke harshly into the delight and happiness of the first engagement, 
in which everything was wholly satisfactory and happy. A check of this 
kind, given in the heyday of hope and pleasure, is naturally felt with a 
certain bitterness, and however good might be the reasons for the economy 
thus practised at Prince Albert’s expense, it seems a singular and most 
unnecessary piece of neglect to have left his position undefined. It would seem, 
however, that this was due to negligence as much as to the party squabbles 
for which it afforded a fit occasion, and was not at all to be attributed to 
any lack of personal good feeling—an important distinction which the Prince 
himself, with his usual good sense, fully understood, and which the Queen 
allowed and believed—at least, after further acquaintance with “the Tories ” 
had subdued that feeling of partisanship which she candidly acknowledges, 
and which was so natural in her circumstances. It was the Tories, then in 
Opposition, who procured these checks and discouragements to the young 
pair; and this was not likely to make the yonng Queen—jealous as she was 
for the honour of him whom then and ever afterwards she considered the 
most perfect of beings—more favourably disposed towards the party which 
she had been brought up to dislike. 

Besides these important matters which were mismanaged by the Govern- 
ment and upset by the Opposition, there were lesser points which demanded 
much care and thought, arrangements about the Prince’s household and its 
officers, and many other details necessary to the comfort of the new establish- 
ment. The Queen herself tells us, with her usual delightful naturalness and 
simplicity, that “precedents were searched for to see what the Prince’s 
household should consist of, but the one commonly referred to,” she says 
with fine scorn, “was that of Prince George of Denmark, the very stupid and 
insignificant husband of Queen Anne.” Insignificant, Queen Victoria knew 
her own husband would never be, and her disdain of the ignoble comparison 
is charmingly naive and natural. 

All this doubtful and troublesome business made the interval between the 
Prince’s departure and return a time of heaviness to the young couple. She 
had to bear in indignant silence all those apparent slights to him which 
were inflicted in her own name, angry and wounded as she was by them; 
and he, for his part, was virtually giving up all the ease and charm of German 
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home life and his natural position, as well as taking leave of all who had 
been up to this time most: near to him, while the warmth of his welcome in 
England seemed to be rendered doubtful by these unkindly debates. When, 
however, he returned to England a few days before the wedding, which was 
fixed for the 10th of February (1840), there was no coldness in the welcome 
he received. It is not on such occasions that the English people show any 
lack of enthusiasm. From the moment he landed, eager crowds, shouting and 
cheering, met and welcomed him everywhere. He was young and handsome, 
all that the popular eye wanted to content its broad general sense of what 
was befitting in a Prince and a bridegroom, and the people were delighted 
that their Queen was making a love match, more delighted with this mere 
fact than with all the grave Imperial reasons for it and all the admirable 
qualities of the bridegroom. It is one of the chief spells to which the 
simple popular imagination in England always answers. “It is this which 
makes your Majesty’s marriage so popular,” Lord Melbourne said; and there 
was not a humble bystander in the crowd who did not acknowledge so strong 
a claim upon the general sympathy. : 

The 10th of February rose dull and cloudy, with frequent showers, and 
when the bridal party set out for St. James’s, where the marriage took place, 
through streets thronged with spectators, who kept their places for hours 
undaunted through the rain and cold, the dull morning was all unlike the 
“‘Queen’s weather,” which had already become a proverb. The bride was 
naturally, as is more or less the case with every bride, even the humblest, 
the chief point of attraction to every gazer. In all the accounts, however, 
that have been given of her Majesty’s marriage in the volumes which have 
been inspired by her and put forth under her guidance, it has been the 
figure of the Prince which has been most prominent; and this fond wile of 
affection might almost make the reader believe that England was watching 
the Prince and his demeanour on this great occasion as much as that of her 
Queen. It is scarcely necessary, however, to say that, tender and beautiful as 
is the wifely love which would fain give this impression, it was not really so. 
The bride is the chief personage at every marriage feast, and pre-eminently 
so at this one, though she herself is often enough, as in this case, the only 
individual who does not perceive it. ‘The Queen’s look and manner,” Lady 
Lyttelton says, who was one of the ladies-in-waiting, “were very pleasing, 
her eyes much swollen with tears, but great happiness in her countenance, 
and her look of confidence and comfort at the Prince when they walked away 
as man and wife was very pleasing to see. I understand she is in extremely 
high spirits since. Such a new thing for her to dare to be unguarded in 
conversing with anybody; and, with her frank and fearless nature, the 
restraints she has hitherto been under for one reason or another with every- 
body must have been most painful.” 

The Queen, we are told, was received with “tremendous shouts” as she 
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drove slowly along from Buckingham Palace to St. James’s, through such a 
crowd as had seldom assembled before even in loyal England. She was 
“extremely pale” as she passed along, under the gaze of multitudes, her 
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mother by her side—crowned with nothing but those flowers which are 
dedicated to the day of bridal, and not even permitted the luxury of a veil 
over her drooping face. The lace fell round her, but left her royal countenance 
unshaded, so that all might see. Even at that moment she belonged to her 
kingdom. 
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When the procession returned after the ceremony, the courtly chronicle of 
the newspapers does not fail to record a change of expression quite according 
to all rules. Her Majesty had looked “anxious and excited” and “extremely 
pale”? as she went to be married; but “she entered her own hall” coming 
back “ with a joyous and open countenance, flushed perhaps in the slightest 
degree,” and acknowledged the cheers with which she was greeted in the most 
smiling and gracious manner. Shortly afterwards, the showers and clouds 
disappeared as by magic, and the “Queen’s weather” shone out triumphant. 
In the afternoon the bridal cortége set out for Windsor, driving in an open 
carriage. Almost all the way the road was lined by spectators, twenty-two 

miles of them, every soul turning out 


Mon ee 1 Lele, from every village and little town on 


: the way. “Our reception,” the Queen 
es ote Sey as Vee ays i t a iasti & t 
, SS ee fo says, “was most enthusiastic, hearty, 


and gratifying in every way.” When 

oe If they reached Windsor the whole ir- 

regular line of the picturesque little 

Ma. town, from Eton upwards to the Castle 

eacourn ox ronmox opanoween sr TIG CHR gates, sparkled with lights, and Eton 

VICTORIA AND PRINCE ALBERT. turned out as one boy, with one vast 

shout of delight and excitement to 
greet the bridal pair. The entire school followed, a roaring wave of boyhood, 
accompanying them, singing round the carriage, from its own bounds to 
the last practicable step of the way as far as even schoolboys could penetrate. 
Thus, with a universal outcry of gladness and every demonstration of kindness 
and enthusiastic sympathy which a country could give, the young pair were 
escorted to the very door of their own house. 

There is some truth, as well as an evident and transparent foolishness, in 
that expedient of fiction which terminates every story with marriage. It is 
scarcely credible that any imagination over sixteen could believe that the 
troubles of life end there, and that “to live happy ever afterwards” is the 
easy conclusion of the tale as soon as the hands of the lovers have been 
joined, and their early difficulties got over. But there is at the same time a 
certain human fitness and delicate justice in the thought, for there is no crisis 
so simple and complete in all the after life, none that bears telling so well or 
interests the reader so completely, or which is so entirely individual to the 
person who excites our interest. In after years a hundred complications 
come in, and the unity of the youthful tale is disturbed by many foreign 
events. Marriage is not only a beginning—it is also a conclusion, as death is ; 
and when we pass beyond that termination, which should be all joyful, 
nothing remains for us but to go forward towards the other, in which for 
the survivors there is no joy—the final line which is made across the 
human pathway by that impassable barrier beyond which we can neither hear 
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nor see. The union is like the severance, a crisis which changes ali things, 
and there is no more strengthening reflection to justify the hope that is in 
us, than that death too is a beginning as well as an end. 

We cannot but believe that some such thought as this must have moved 
the Queen when long afterwards, in her sorrow and loneliness, it occurred 
to her to give the first memorials of her husband’s life to the world. It was 
not a record of sorrow which she put together, but that tender and charmed 
episode of romance which makes a flowery spot in many, let us hope in most, 
lives. It is in this book (“The Early Life of the Prince Consort’’), written in 
the deepest gloom of her bereave- 
ment, that we find these fresh and 
delightful and affecting details of 
her happiness. The long drive to 
Windsor lives again in these pages ; 
the people all along the road 
coming out to gaze and bless and 
cheer the young pair with that 
admiration and sympathy which 
at such a moment are universal 
—delighted with the romance in 
which the meanest could take a 
share, and in the love match, and 
in the yet unfamiliar bridegroom, 
so young and gracious and hand- 
some, and the sight of them 
together, a pair of blue-eyed 
simple lovers in the first quiver 
and trembling of their happiness, 
an embodiment of the drama which 
comes to most human creatures 
once at -least in their lives. All 
these details are set before us by the hand from which that other clasping 
and supporting hand had dropped, recalling in widowhood the blessedness 
of the bride. Besides the story, unconsciously picturesque and lifelike, the 
Queen gives us with touching simplicity the revelation of a mind so loving, 
so humble in its greatness, the heart not of a woman even, much less a 
monarch, but of a girl astonished at her own happiness, and grateful beyond 
measure for the love which she returned so fully and warmly—that it would 
be a hard heart indeed which could refuse sympathy to those outbursts of 
cordial and true feeling with which the tale is told. Shakespeare himself 
could not have made a more perfect revelation than this, and it may be 
said that no one has done the Queen so much justice as the Queen herself, 
though her entire soul was bent on giving solely the lineaments of another. 


THE QUEEN IN HER BRIDAL ROBES, 
(From the painting by F. Winterhalter.) 
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Perhaps the picture of the bridegroom is too elevated, too perfect, to produce 
an impression of reality, but no such thing can be said of the unconscious, 
quite unintentional, picture of the bride. To her, life began—the real life 
not only of happiness but of worthiness, the true life suddenly revealed out 
of the chaos of mock living which her stormy little episode of complete 
independence had been—upon her wedding day. 

The Queen’s confessions of imperfection are almost amusing in their 
innocence, as is the sudden reformation which was worked in all her habits. 
The Prince loved the early hours and tranquil pleasures of the country, and 
his young wife, who was not of that mind to begin with, conformed to those 
tastes with a happy docility which many humbler brides fail in, and soon 
learned to make his standard hers, and to repent of the contrary habits 
which looked by comparison wickedness. ‘They were at first very late in 
the morning, breakfasting at ten, which was the Queen’s fault,” says the 
penitent. But that weakness was soon surmounted, and the pair might be 
seen out in the noble park at Windsor, or wherever they might be, brushing 
the morning dews from the grass, and refreshing their young souls with the 
purity and sweetness of the early day. And before she had been a year 
married the young wife made to the young husbard a pretty confession 
which was the highest of tender compliments. “I told Albert,” the Queen 
says, “that formerly I was too happy to go to London and wretched to leave 
it, and how since the blessed hour of my marriage, and still more since the 
summer, I dislike and am unhappy to leave the country, and would be 
eontent and happy never to go to town.” “The solid pleasures,” she adds, 
“of a peaceful, quiet, yet merry life in the country with my inestimable 
husband and friend, my all in all, are far more durable than the amusements 
in London—though we don’t despise or dislike them sometimes.” This is an 
extract from the Journal, written in 1840, when she was twenty-one, with 
every pleasure of life at her command, and all the excitements which had 
delighted her so much on her escape from her serious childhood. But now 
other thoughts and a better inspiration had come. It is the confession of a 
reformed character, so to speak, feeling deeply the errors of her past and the 
glow of new virtue which came with happiness. 

What was the young man thus suddenly elevated into the guide, almos* 
the god, of this pure, ingenuous, and simple mind? This is what it is much 
more difficult to say. With all that has been written about him the young 
Prince remains, as he did all his life, a somewhat veiled and abstract 
character, not easily understanded of the people. Of his goodness, his 
performance of dniy, his devotion to his wife and the interests of her 
kingdom, there can be no doubt; but his individual features elude the 
spectator. There is a certain repression, a never-relaxing self-restraint, in 
almost all we find him saying. This was probably necessary in the very 
delicate circumstances in which he was placed, and perhaps also as a 


“ETON TURNED OUT AS ONE BOY, WITH ONE VAST SHOUT OF DELIGHT AND EXCITEMENT, TO 
GREET THE BRIDAL PAIR” (gp. 58). 
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counterbalance to the very frank and effusive nature with which he had to 
deal; but it was, and continued to be all through his life, a hindrance to 
that true appreciation which his character deserved. The Queen’s aim 
through her first book was to make her husband clearly known; but the 
result was to make herself known, an object she never contemplated, while 
searcely removing one fold of the veil which covered him to all except those 
who loved him. Something of this was no doubt owing to the severity of his 
education, which from his childhood had been directed to this very point—to 
make him everything that was needed by his royal yoke-fellow, a model of 
duty, a prop for her in all necessities, a restraining and elevating influence 
over an impulsive nature. This severe training weakened the spirit which, 
if we may employ such a paradoxical expression, it made strong. Even his 
fine features possess the same quality; they reveal nothing, they are 
impassive as a mask, if as a mask regular, harmonious, and strong. He 
was a rock to support her who was his mission and career as well as his 
adoring wife, recognising scarcely any limit of possibility in the exertions he 
made for her; but so far as regarded himself this charge took from him 
the spontaneous, natural spring of living, his very hold upon life being 
weakened by his over-preparation for it. The reader cannot but feel, in all 
the reports of those early days, the gravity of the central figure, saying 
little, never unbosoming himself, answering the enthusiastic outbursts of 
love with a quiet word, in which there is much implied but little uttered, 
and which, though it always seems to satisfy the person to whom it was 
addressed, gives the spectator a momentary chill as of an inadequate 
response. Against the outward effect of this extreme discipline of self- 
repression Prince Albert had to contend all his life, so far as the public was 
concerned. Fortunately, within the most intimate circle of those who knew 
his heart, and especially by her to whom it was wholly devoted, this chill 
never seems to have been felt. 

One of the first things to be done when the dream of the honey- 
moon began to solidify into the common course of life, was to set in 
order the royal household, which had fallen sadly out of gear, and would 
seem to have been for a time as extravagant and ill-regulated as ever 
household was. The Queen, in her extreme youthfulness and indifference 
to such matters, had taken no note of what was going on, and her mother 
had no authority; so that the reformation was urgently called for. It 
gives her Majesty another opportunity to glorify the power of her husband, 
of which she takes eager advantage. All the glory, all the credit she 
bestows with a liberal hand on him, and would fain make out, if she 
could, what she seems to have sincerely believed, that never were such 
sacrifices made or such blessings shed around him by any noble husband 
upon the simplest cottage maiden whom he had chosen for his wife. Such 
sentiments have a wonderful piquancy in their freshness and unfeigned 
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generosity and humility as coming from the lips of one who had everything 
to give. 

This humbleness of self-estimation and overflowing gratitude for every 
mark of affection is apparent in every line with which the Queen sets 
before us the picture of her early married life. When her husband was 
about to part with the relations and friends who -had attended him at his 
marriage, her tender sympathy was quite remarkable. At such a moment 
it may be pardoned in a young woman, even when all the external circum- 
stances are reversed and the bridegroom gives more than he receives, to 
feel herself the principal person, and well worth any family relinquishment 
that may be made for her. This, in short, we suspect is the general 
feeling with brides, who are not always tolerant of regret on the husband’s 
part for any old association, and are disposed to take any sign of the 
mingled feelings common to every change of life, any indication of possible 
loss on his part to balance the acquisition he has just made in her, as 
an offence against her newly acquired right to the entire possession of his 
heart. To such brides the Queen’s example ought to come with especial 
force. Prince Albert’s only brother paid the young married pair a more 
prolonged visit than the other members of the family, and when he too 
departed in his turn, the Queen’s sympathy with ber husband in the 
deprivation was most thorough, and even impassioned. ‘Oh, how I feel 
for my dearest, precious husband at this moment!” she exclaims, with all 
a young girl’s fervour of feeling. “Father, brother, friends, country—all 
has he left, and all for me. God grant that I may be the happy person, 
the most happy person, to make this dearest, blessed being happy and 
contented. What is in my power to make him happy I will do.’ The 
Prince, on the other hand, assured his bride, even in the pang of parting 
with his own people, “that if I continued to love him as I did now, I 
could make up for all.’ These simple, mutual pledges and hopes, the 
interchange of sentiment which is common to peasants'and to kings, shows 
upon what foundation the royal house was established. Paul and Virginia 
could not have said anything different had they ever come to that crown 
of youthful happiness. — 

And the young pair, so happy in their love, were also happy in their 
mutual tastes. Both were fond of music and art, and well instructed in 
both. Here is the Queen’s own sketch of a day of their life, with all its 
occupations and amusements :— 

“They breakfasted at nine, and took a walk every morning soon afterwards ; 
then came the usual amount of business (far less heavy, however, than now), 
besides which they drew and etched a great deal together—-which was a 
source of great amusement to them, having the plates ‘bit’ in the house. 
Luncheon followed at the usual hour of two o’clock. Lord Melbourne (the 
Prime Minister at the time) came to the Queen in the afternoon, and between 
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five and six the Prince generally drove her out in 4 pony phaeton. If the 
Prince did not drive the Queen he rode, in which case she took a drive with 
the Duchess of Kent or the ladies. The Prince also read aloud most days to 
the Queen. The dinner was at eight o’clock, and always with the company. 
The hours were never late, and it was very seldom that the party had 
not broken up at eleven o’clock.”” There must have been exceptions to this 
rather severe rule, however, as “The Queen also gave many dinners, often 
followed by little dances; and they went frequently to the play, of which the 
Prince was always very fond.” 
This quiet routine eclipsed all the 
gaieties of the past in the young 
Sovereign’s mind. It recalls a 
little the domestic simplicity of 
her grandfather’s life, which wé 
are now irreverent enough to call 
dull; but with all the difference 
which lies between the happy 
youth which is so much blessed 
in the presence of one beloved 
object as to find anything shared 
by him delightful, and the hum- 
drum existence of waning days. 
Lest the reader should tire 
of this idyll of wedded lovers, 
recounted by one of themselves, 
we may here fall back upon the 
experiences of a stranger, whose 
narrative shows that though 
AN ETCHING BY THE QUEEN, DATED 1M. flattered by the kind attentions 
of royalty, which are always so 
seductive, he was yet quite an unbiassed observer of the pleasant interior 
into which he was so graciously introduced. The Queen, it must be 
premised, had always been distinguished by much musical taste and 
accomplishment. In still earlier days immediately after her accession, Sir 
George Smart warned his orchestra to be on their mettle when about to play 
before the Queen. “We must be very particular,” he said, “for if we ure at 
all at fault her Majesty’s ear will detect us.” Prince Albert was a still 
greater connoisseur, a composer, and excellent musician. It was very natural, 
therefore, that when Mendelssohn was in London, being then at the height 
of his fame and a favourite in society as well as in musical circles, he 
should be sent for by this pair of amateurs. His letter to his mother, dated 
July 10th, 1842, two years after the Queen’s marriage, gives a very pleasant 
account of this visit. 
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“T must tell you all about my last visit to Buckingham Palace. It is, as E. says, 
the one really pleasant and thoroughly comfortable English house where one feels & son 
aise. Of course, I know a few others, but still, on the whole, I agree with him. 
Joking apart, Prince Albert had asked me to go to him on Saturday at two o’clock, 
that I might try his organ before I left England. I found him alone, and as we were 
talking the Queen came in, also alone, in a simple morning dress. She said she was 
obliged to leave for Claremont in an hour, and then, snddenly interrupting herself, ex- 
claimed, ‘But, goodness, what a confusion!’ for the wind had littered the whole room 
and even the pedals of the organ (which, by the way, made a pretty feature in the 
room) with leaves of music from a large portfolio which lay open. As she spoke she 
knelt down and began picking up the music, in which Prince Albert helped and so 
did I. Then Prince Albert explained the stops to me, and she said that she would 
meanwhile make things straight. I begged that the Prince would first play over some- 
thing, so that, as I said, I might boast about it in Germany; and he played a chorale 
by heart, with the pedals, so charmingly and clearly and correctly, that it would have 
done credit to any professional; and the Queen, having finished her work, came and sat 
by him and listened, and looked pleased. Then it was my turn, and I began my chorus 
from St. Paul, ‘How lovely are the Messengers’ Before I got to the end of the first 
verse they both joined in the chorus, and all the time Prince Albert managed the stops 
for me so cleverly—first a flute, at the forte the great organ, at the D major part the 
whole; then he made a lovely diminuendo with the stops, and so on to the end of the 
piece, and all by heart—that I was réally quite enchanted. 

“Then the young Prince of Gotha came in, and there was more chatting; and the 
Queen asked if I had written any new songs, and said she was very fond of singing my 
published ones. ‘You should sing one to him,’ said Prince Albert; and after a little 
begging she said she would try the ‘Friihlings-lied’ in B flat, ‘if it is still here,’ she 
added ; ‘for all my music is packed up for Claremont.’ Prince Albert went to look for 
it, but came back, saying it was already packed. . . . 

“At last the Queen went herself, and while she was gone Prince Albert said to me, 
She begs you will accept this present as a remembrance’; and gave me a little case 
with a beautiful ring, on which is engraved ‘ V.R., 1842.’ 

“Then the Queen came back and said, ‘Lady —— is gone, and has taken all my 
things with her. It really is most annoying.’ 

“T then begged that I might not be made to suffer for the accident, and hoped she 
would sing another song. After some consultation with her husband, he said, ‘She will 
sing you something of Gliick’s.’ Meantime the Princess of Gotha had come in, and we 
five proceeded through various corridors and rooms to the Queen’s sitting-room. The 

‘Duchess of Kent came in too, and while they were all talking I rammaged about among 
the music, and soon discovered my first set of songs. So of course I begged her rather 
to sing one of these than the Glick, to which she kindly consented; and which did 
she choose? ‘Schéner und schéner schmiickt sich!’ Sang it quite charmingly, in strict time 
and tune, and with very good execution. Then I was obliged to confess that Fanny had 
written that song, which I found very hard—but pride must have a fall—and to beg her 
to sing one of my own also. If I could give her plenty of help she would gladly try, 
she said, and then she sang the Pilgersbruch ‘Lass dich nur’ really quite faultlessly and 
with charming feeling and expression. I thought to myself, one must not pay too many 
compliments on such an occasion, so I merely thanked her a great many times, upon 
which she said, ‘Oh, if only I had not been so frightened ; generally I have such long 
breath.’ Then I praised her humility—and with the best conscience in the world—for 
just that part with the long G at the end she had done so well, taking the three 
following and connected notes as one seldom hears it done.” 


This is a charming vignette of the life of the royal pair. The Queen who 
“put things straight” with her own hands, “who was fluttered and frightened 
E Copyright in the United States of America. G. P. Purxan’s Sons. 
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as she sang before the great composer, yet too amiable and kind to refuse,” 
and who knew so well what she was doing even in her nervous shyness, 
makes a most. attractive picture. The reader will rperceive that even tc 
Mendelssohn, his countryman, the Prince in the background still remains a 
veiled figure, and, though he too played and sang to the admiration of the 
looker-on, made no such impression as the always real, lifelike, and attractive 
personality of the Queen. 

Another domestic amusement and interest, to which the Queen herself 
refers, was brought disagreeably before the public notice some years later. 
This was etching, which the Queen and Prince took up with enthusiasm, 
producing many examples, some of which were stolen and taken to a print- 
seller, who seized upon them eagerly, with the intention of reproducing and 
selling them, counting on the interest of the British public in everything 
which came from the Queen. This unscrupulous attempt, which was, how- 
ever, at once prohibited and put a stop to, revealed to the world another 
pleasant chapter in the royal life. For the etchings of the Queen and Prince 
were in great part studies of the babies who had begun to occupy the 
nurseries, the well-known Princes and Princesses of to-day, then infants and 
the delight of their young parents. The fond little portraits “at six 
months,” “at one year,” of the little Princess Royal and Prince of Wales— 
happy memoranda of infancy which to parents are beyond price—were the 
things which charmed the leisure of the royal amateurs; and certainly there 
was no mother in the country who did not sympathise with this pursuit. 
The inclination of both for art was well known. The Queen’s instructor in 
drawing had some years before committed himself to the statement that the 
Queen, if she had not been the Queen, might have been the best female 
artist of her time: and Prince Albert painted pictures of historical subjects 
which “he did beautifully,” according to the opinion of his wife. These 
statements are to be taken for what they are worth, which perhaps was not 
much; but, at all events, the royal pair agreed in a strong liking for art, 
and possessed some powers of execution, the source of much pleasure to 
themselves, whether of high value or not. 

Another havit of theirs will call forth the sympathy of many, especially 
in Scotland. It would seem to have originated with the Prince, whose 
Lutheran education and the habit of less frequent participation in the Holy 
Communion than is now usual made that great religious solemnity a greater 
event than it can be when it is the habit of every week or, indeed, of every 
day. (It must be remarked that the Anglican Church was then by no means 
so exact in this observance as now, and that one celebration in a month was 
all that was general.) “The Prince had a very strong feeling about the 
solemnity of the act, and did not like to appear in company either on the 
evening before or on the day. He and the Queen almost always dined 
alone on these cccasions.” “Albert likes being quite alone before he takes 
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the Sacrament,” says the Queen. “We played part of Mozart’s Requiem, and 
then he read to me out of ‘Stunden der Andacht’ (‘Hours of Devotion’) the 
article on Self-knowledge.” 

This was the old devout custom in Scotland when the celebrations of the 
Holy Communion were few, and the whole countryside went up to “‘the 
Occasion,” as to a Jewish feast. It gives a happy consecration to the 
story of the young household, when such an occasional retirement from 
the cheerful company, all ready to amuse and be amused, bore witness to, the 
higher life which was never absent, a prevailing element, notwithstanding all 
distractions, in the dutiful existence of the Royal pair, 


SPRIG OF ORANGE BLOSSOM FROM THE 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PUBLIC LIFE. 


Tue private life of the Queen has been throughout so sympathetic, and has 
so fully embodied all that is most congenial to the English mind in the way 
of domestic virtue and kindness, that her Majesty’s biographer, both now and 
in future times, will often be tempted to forget the grander side of that 
existence which, in its simple details, has so much that charms the mind 
and attracts the interest. But these are not the first circumstances of life on 
the high level of a throne, where national and historical events form the 
common routine, occupying both mind and conversation with the familiarity 
which our day’s work bears to us. And we must not forget that the story 
we are now writing is not only that of an exceptional woman passing with 
purity and dignity through all the vicissitudes of human life, loving, 
wedding, bearing children, making the most illustrious house in England an 
ideal home, and diffusing throughout the highest rank of society an 
atmosphere of moral purity and lofty meaning, but, at the same time, of 
one who is the first officer of the State, the first servant as well as the 
Sovereign of the country. There is something curious and piquant in the 
aspect which is taken by public affairs when they appear in such portions 
of the Queen’s Journal as have been given to the public, and in her familiar 
letters, all so womanly and simple in tone, and expressing her sentiments 
with so much natural and spontaneous feeling. Private letters have often 
conveyed the most important scraps of public news; but these, though 
so valuable to the historical student, have generally been mingled with 
gossip quite untrustworthy, and in the highest cases are always additional 
to the common and dearer life which concerns the mind and the home. 
But the Queen’s letters so clearly show these big concerns to be her 
daily business, perpetually close and present, that, seen thus through her 
eyes, they “suffer a sea-change”; and even across the mists of years we 
become more familiarly conscious of them than when they were transacted 
over our heads. 

Few public questions, for example, have attracted more general interest, 
and even excitement, than the so-called Eastern Question, which has come 
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to more than one other exciting crisis since Queen Victoria was first called 
upon to consider it. But we are conscious that our personal interest 
in it is of a very different character from that which mukes the Queen 
say, in 1840, “1 think our child ought to have, besides its other names, 
those of Turko-Egypto, as we think of nothing else.” The great events 
which affected, or might affect, the nation, to us interesting yet far off, 
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QUREN VICTORIA IN 1840, 
(From the printing by Wiliam Fowler.) 


were to her her profession, licr life, holding the place which our family 
affairs or our special business do to us. This is a specially royal peculiarity 
which is highly interesting to the student of human nature. In something 
of the same way, it is curious and interesting to the reader (especially to 
the young reader) to see how books are treated by their makers, the people 
whose trade and oecupation it is to produce those great strains of poetry 
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whica move generations, and outlive for centuries the small existence of 
the poet. Politics are the occupation and profession of the royal worker, 
as literature is of the writer—the grandest trade of all, and the most 
exciting; and the record of Queen Victoria’s life is one of work, diligent 
and unceasing, transacted day by day, like that of him 


“Who binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave.” 


Detail of this serious and steady work abound in all the records. At one 
public c.isis in the troubled year of 1848 we are told that 28,000 despatches 
were received at the Foreien Office alone, all which passed through the 
Queen’s hands. The mere reading over of weighty papers of State gives an 
amount of occupation which it is difficult to over-estimate; and when we 
consider that this was but one of many branches of public business, some 
idea may be formed of the occupation at which, day by day, the Queen and 
her husband worked together with unswerving devotion, he aiding her as only 
so close a companion—being at the same time a man of high abilities and 
judgment—could. What she could not confide even to her mother could be 
trusted to him; though the Queen had to fight for this privilege, and not 
without a long struggle secured the right to share her business, as she did 
her thoughts, with her husband, and establish his claim to be consulted and 
taken into the secrets of statesmanship, and hers to have his co-operation 
and help in the whole of her work, and not merely the outside. It will have 
been observed in the record of the life of the young pair, given in the pre- 
ceding chapter, that while a large portion of the morning was given up to 
the reading of despatches and other important documents, the Queen received 
a visit from the Prime Minister almost every afternoon; besides which she 
was liable to be called upon at any moment, should any political crisis or 
commotion of State arise either at home or abroad. 

The difficulty which has been referred to, and in respect to which the 
Queen said playfully that her child should be given the names of Turko 
Egypto, was one of the first which occurred in her married life. It was a 
branch of the question which afterwards agitated the world, but from 
a very different point of view; for it was then France whose interference in 
Egypt was objected to, and who was suspected of evil designs against Turkey, 
which at the same time put our road to India in peril. Mehemet Ali, the 
ruler, or as he was then called, Viceroy* of Egypt, had rebelled against his 
sovereign, the Sultan, and France had taken it in hand to back him up and 
sustain his claims, with the intention, as avowed in the French Chamber at 
the time, of securing a serviceable ally in the Mediterranean, whose fleet, 
combined with that of France, might balance or destroy the supremacy of 


* Egypt is still nominally under the suzerainty of the Sultan, though its ruler is no longer 
called by this name. 
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Britain upon the seas. There was no such convenient international highway 
as the Suez Canal then in existence; but what was at that time called the 
Overland Route, crossing the isthmus by means of, a light railway, had 
recently been established and recognised as an extraordinary lightening and 
relief to the cumbrous long sea voyage. The combination was therefore very 
dangerous to Great Britain; and the Ministry had to declare that France 
could not be permitted, “directly or indirectly,” to be mistress of “the road 
to our Indian dominions.” How strange are the revolutions and revenges of 
the whirligig of time! The danger was averted by the interposition of the 
four Great Powers, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England, which established 
themselves by treaty in a joint Protectorate of the Turks, and foiled France in 
her deep-laid schemes. So greatly does the aspect of the world, and the 
combinations possible in it, change in such a space as thirty years! The 
offence of France at being thus baffled was so great that she declared herself 
insulted, and the peace between England and her nearest neighbour was for 
a time in some jeopardy. 

In those days, too, there were troubles within as well as without, such as 
occur periodically in the history of every nation. Deficiencies in the national 
revenue, paralysed trade, suffering among the people, political agitation 
amounting to sedition, overclouded the beginning of her Majesty’s reign; 
and all this joined to troubles abroad, in China, in the West Indies, and, 
most serious of all, in Afghanistan, where British troops had fallen into 
a trap, and the British envoy had been murdered at Cabul, made the skies 
iouring and gloomy on every side. All these things, as we have said, affect 
us on the lower and more tranquil level of the national life comparatively 
little. We are sorry and indignant, and perhaps anxious, if our own interests 
are threatened, and grumble at the increased pence in the pound of a war tax 
or poor rate; but these national calamities were as individual calamities to 
the Queen, matters brought daily and hourly within her notice, and of which 
every fluctuating scrap of news, every breath of rumour, came straight to 
her ear. 

A change of Ministry, then imminent, was also a matter of very 
much closer interest to her Majesty than, whatever the warmth of political 
feeling, it can ever be to the mere spectators of the great national 
drama. 

To the Queen it was a very serious matter when, for the first time in her 
reign, the Whigs went out and the Tories came in. It implied the loss from 
her side of her first political counsellor and guide, Lord Melbourne, who had 
led her first faltering steps into the ways of royalty, and been to her the 
most fatherly of friends. The Queen had been brought up in the traditions 
of the Whig party, and had warmly disliked the Tories, who, on their part, 
with no personal ill-feeling but with the instinct of party opposition, had 
done much to give justification to this feeling by their factious interference 
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in the matter of Prince Albert’s allowance and other arrangements of 
the same kind. The extremely natural but impetuous girlish demon- 
stration of feeling which had prolonged the reign of the Melbourne 
Administration in 1839, by the young Queen’s refusal to part with her 
favourite ladies, was not a thing that could ever be repeated. Growing 
wisdom and more prudent councils shut out all petulance from her Majesty’s 
avtions, and made her accept the national will, as she has always done since, 
with constitutional impartiality. Indeed, it is sufficiently well known that 
the Queen has had to receive more than once in the position of Prime 
Minister—an office which involves a large amount of personal intercourse and 
in which an unsympathetic mind must be a daily and hourly vexation—men 
who were not agreeable to her either in person or principles. But we believe 
we are saying no more than the world knows when we add that she has 
never let either prejudice or repugnance stand in the way of her imperial 
duty, and has usually ended by finding a staunch friend in the political 
leader whom she accepted loyally from the hands of the people, while herself 
indifferent or indisposed to him. This is not a thing much taken into 
account in estimating the difficulties of the royal position, but nothing could 
be more real or require a greater strain of self-control. The Queen, however, 
proved equal, with her husband’s sustaining help, to this ordeal, and soon 
learnt the lesson which experience happily teaches—that political differences 
are of much less importance than they appear, and that national prosperity 
and happiness were as much the first and greatest objects with the Tory 
Ministers as with the Whig, and also with the Whig as with the Tory. It 
was very fortunate for the Queen that, in parting with the kind, indulgent, 
and admiring devotion of Lord Melbourne, she was brought into relation 
with the noble spirit, “finely touched” to all “fine issues,” of such a man 
as Sir Robert Peel. 

One of the first acts of this new Ministry was the establishment of an 
income tax by which to set right the deficient balance in the national purse. 
The Queen thereupon took one of the few independent steps which are 
possible to a constitutional sovereign. Although exempted by her position, as 
head of the State, from all taxes, she voluntarily put this exemption aside in 
such a moment of difficulty, and claimed her right as an Englishwoman to 
contribute her part to this important branch of “the Queen’s taxes”—an act 
as Wise as it was generous. 

While all these labours were going on, and the young lady upon the 
throne was getting through an amount of business daily which only those ac- 
quainted with the manifold anxieties of official life could fully estimate, she 
was at the same time subject to dangers which are unknown in private life, 
and which even the highest officials are rarely exposed to. Three times in 
the two years after her marriage this young, innocent, and virtuous woman, 
so attractive to all who surrounded her, so free of all personal errors cr 
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disadvantages, so popular and beloved as she was, was shot at in the peacefal 
sircets of her own cheerful and unseditious London. That the offenders were 
coutemptible in the highest degree did not make the danger or the outrage 
less, for a bullet from the hand of a fool may do damage which all the 
wisdom of the wise conld not undo; and the shock not only of alarm but of 
discouragement likely to be produced upon a sensitive young mind by such 
incidents was naturally very great. The first of these attempts took place in 
June, 1840, only a few months after the Queen’s marriage, when a man 
named Edward Oxford fired at her when she was driving up Constitution 
Hill for her daily airing. “We had hardly proceeded a hundred yards from 
the palace,” Prince Albert says in his account of the incident, “when I 
noticed on the footpath on my side a little mean-looking man, holding 
something towards us; and before I could distingnish what it was, a shot 
was fired which almost stunned us both, it was so loud, and fired barely 
‘six peces from us. Victoria had just turned to the left to look at a 
horse, and could not understand why her ears were ringing, as, from 
its being so very near, she could hardly distinguish that it proceeded 
from a shot having been fired. The horses started, and the carriage 
stopped. I seized Victoria’s hands, and asked if the fright had not 
shaken her, but she laughed at the thing. I then looked again at the man, 
who was still standing in the same place, his arms crossed and a pistol in 
each hand. His attitude was so theatrical and affected, it quite amused me. 
Suddenly he again pointed his pistol and fired a second time. This time 
Victoria also saw the shot and stooped quickly, drawn down by me. The ball 
must have passed just above her head.” 

This was not a pleasant incident in an afternoon drive. The Queen, how- 
ever, continued her promenade undaunted, with the simple and cheerful 
courage natural to her, and went on to her mother’s to carry the first news 
of the outrage and set ail anxiety at rest as to its effect. Afterwards “We 
took a short drive through the park, partly to give Victoria a little air, partly 
to show the public we had not lost confidence in them.” The Queen at the 
time was in a state of health such as is often affected seriously by a very 
much smaller matter, but her sound nerves and high spirit defended her 
better than armour of mail. The wretched culprit was a dissipated lad of 
seventeen, apparently moved by nothing more serious than diseased vanity and 
a desire to be notorious. It is not even certain whether there was a bullet 
in the pistol he fired, and the convenient plea of insanity was brought in to 
save England from the bathos of executing such a being for high treason. 
Many years afterwards, during the sitting of a Commission on lunatic asylums, 
it was mentioned that this pitiful criminal was still vegetating among the 
madmen more respectable in their real misery than he—but not insane; “‘as 
sane as any of us,” the doctor said who described him. Twenty-eight 
years of imprisonment (he was released in 1868) is perhaps, on the whole, 
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even to the meanest spirit, as hard a punishment as one swift hanging once 
for all. 

Two years later, at very nearly the same spot, a still more exciting incident 
of the same kind oceurred. Prince Albert saw, in the middle of the day, it 
being Sunday, on the return from church, “a man step out from the crowd 
and present a pistol full. He 
was some two paces from us. 
I heard the trigger snap, but 
it must have missed fire. I 
turned to Victoria, who was 
sitting on my right, and asked, 
‘Did you hear that?’ She had 
been bowing to the people on 
the right, and heard nothing. 


I said, ‘I may be mistaken, 
but I am sure I saw someone 
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take aim at us.’ 
said publicly, however, on the DU erage ang reese EN gu?) 
subject. No one among the 

Queen’s immediate attendants had observed it, and the Prince, though he 
informed the police and the Minister, was half disposed to believe that he 
had himself been deceived. However, during the Sunday afternoon several 
eorroborations turned up. A boy who was among the crowd had seen the 
meident, and had seen and spoken to a third spectator, who also perceived it. 
This was enough to set the police and authorities in activity, and the vague 
danger thus known to exist conveyed a certain excitement into the palace. “We 
were naturally much agitated, Victoria very nervous and unwell,” says 
Prince Albert. Notwithstanding, the Queen went out for her daily drive 
as usual, though such precautions as could be taken were adopted. “You 
may imagine,” continues the narrative, “that owr minds were not very easy. 
We looked behind every tree, and I cast my eyes round in search of the 
rascal’s face... . 

“Qn our way home, as we were approaching the palace, between the 
Green Park and the garden wall, a shot was fired at us about five paces 
off. It was the same fellow with the pistol—a little, swarthy, il-looking 
rascal. We felt as if a load had been taken off our hearts, and we thanked 
the Almighty for having preserved us for a second time from so great a 
danger.” “Her Majesty told me she had expected it, and it was a relief to 
her to have it over,” says another witness. “She said she could never have 
existed under the uneertainty of a concealed attack. She would mucli rather 
run the risk at once than have the presentiment of danger constantly hovering 
over her.” 

The assailant on this occasion was another wretched creature called 
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Francis, equally without auy motive or inducement which could account for 
such a piece of cruel and cowardly folly. A month afterwards, just after the 
trial of Francis, a third incident of the same kind occurred, a deformed 
man called Bean being the culprit. The cumulation in itself must have had 
a very painful effect on the Queen’s mind, since nothing worse could have 
occurred to the most hated despot than these repeated shootings, which 
threatened the most popular and best beloved of Queens. The first of the 
three gave his interpretation of it afterwards with great shrewdness. “If I 
had been hanged,” said Oxford, “there would have been no more shooting at 
the Queen.” The criginal criminal evidently despised his imitators. “TI was 
not at all frightened,’ the Queen wrote to her uncle, “and feel very proud 
at dear uncle Mensdorff calling me sehr muthig ‘very courageous], which I 
shall ever remember with peculiar pride, coming from so distinguished an 
officer as he is.” Thus the Queen gave proof of her valour under fire, not 
the less an ordeal that her assailants were so contemptible, and all the 
greater as being without any preceding stimulation, a danger encountered 
not in the strength of excitement but in cold blood. The young lady’s 
roval calm contrasts charmingly with the emotion of her Minister, Sir 
Robert Peel, not generally a demonstrative nan, who, on seeing her for the 
first time after this attempt on her life, could not restrain his feelings, but 
burst into tears, as honourable to him as her steady nerves and quiet courage 
were to the young Sovereign, only twenty-three, with all the susceptibilities 
of a young mother, and in the possession of such unusual happiness as must 
have made her life to herself doubly dear. 

Shortly after this period the deplorable complication of affairs in 
India came to a close, and Cabul was taken, the British captives were 
set free, and British honour was vindicated. As soon as the news 
was brought to the Queen, she and her husband immediately set about 
devising honours for the troops to whom this re-establishment of credit 
and safety was due. This grateful duty was repeated at a later period, 
when the noble decoration of the Victoria Cross, a decoration not merely 
for great valour but for valour in saving others at the peril of life, was 
instituted. 

As it is not our business to trace here the history of England under 
Queen Victoria, which is done in subsequent pages of this work, but only 
to touch upon those incidents in which her Majesty took a prominent 
part officially, we do not attempt to enter into the great questions 
of the time. The public functions of the middle period of the Qnueen’s 
reign were mauy and yarious. She paid visits to sovereigns abroad, and 
received royal guests at home, all with great magnificence and universal 
satisfaction so far as appeared; though these visitors included Louis 
Philippe, the last King of France, and Napoleon III., the emperor who 
succeeded him, representatives of races and traditions so different that it 
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is strange to think of their being guests, one so soon after the other, at the 
same Court. The Queen began these interchanges of courtesy by a visit to 
France, an expedition not without some excitement, the circumstances being 
so unlike those which had characterised the intercourse of England with 
France for so many ages. The Queen herself gives in the first volume of 
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QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1841. 
(From the painting by Sir William Ross, R.A.) 


“The Life of the Prince Consort” an account of this visit, which is full of 
character and observation. King Louis Philippe and his family appear there 
in their most amiable and most charming aspect: but indications are uot want- 
ing that the Queen’s shrewdness had perceived something of the effusive and 
over-amiable humbug that existed in that Pecksniff of monarchs. The saintly 
goodness of his Queen, and the admirable character of several of his sons 
and daughters were, however, above all doubt, and it is evident that her 
Majesty found herself with a surprised delight in the bosom of a family of 
her equals—the guest of a reigning house as princely as her own, and of a 
nation which had trodden step by step (though far from amicably) with Great 
Britain in the way of civilisation and social progress. Nothing could be 
more charming than the simple and frank narrative. “The effect which the 
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excursion has produced is excellent,’ Prince Albert wrote to his correspon- 
dents in Germany. “The French were flattered and gratified . . . and 
the public here are thoroughly satisfied with the excursion. Six newspaper 
reporters were in Eu, who reported everything in the minutest detail. Lord 
Brougham wrote to me yesterday to congratulate Victoria and myself ‘on 
the admirable effects produced by the late excursion to France, and on the 
sure tendency of this wise measure to create the best feelings between the 
two nations.’” This was the first of a series of visits to and from England 
which mingled in the happiest way the cordiality of private intercourse 
with the importance of national events. “Little passed of a political nature,” 
the Prince adds, “except the declaration of Louis Philippe to Aberdeen that 
he will not give his son to Spain, even if he were asked; and Aberdeen’s 
answer that, excepting one of his sons, any aspirant whom Spain might 
choose would be acceptable to England.” This pledge, very soon to be 
broken, led to a personal remonstrance on the part of the Queen of the most 
spirited and admirable kind, to which we will come farther on. 

A visit from the Emperor of Russia (Nicholas) was the next incident of 
this kind, and it had a still more distinct political character. Again there was 
talk of Turkey falling into pieces, and the great potentate of the North 
felt it necessary to make protestations on the subject. “I do not want,” 
he said, “one inch of Turkish soil for myself, but neither will I allow 
anybody else to have one.” This was evidently an allusion to the French 
interposition in favour of Mehemet Ali, and some idea of detaching England 
from France seemed to have been among’ the objects of the visitor. It may 
be interesting to quote here one or two of her Majesty’s clear-sighted 
observations upon this special visitor, the first guest from Russia who had 
crossed her threshold. The admirable and lifelike picture of him is too long 
for our space, but it is full of force and vivid apprehension. “He is very 
much alarmed about the East and about Austria,” says the Queen. “ He is, 
I should say, too frank, for he talks so openly before people, which he should 
not do, and with difficulty restrains himself. His anxiety to be believed is 
very great, and his personal promises I must say I am inclined to believe.” 
In a few years after this we were embarked in a great war against that 
cordial visitor, by the side of France, which country had on her side gone 
through tremendous convulsions and changed her rulers and economy of being 
in the most wonderful way, in the meantime. The changing combinations of 
politics could not be more strongly apparent than in glancing back from this 
day to that. Within her Majesty’s reign and in the records of her memory 
how many downfalls and risings, how many changes of alliance, one Power 
now the assailant, now the champion of another, and all the round of Europe 
whirling in a perpetual turmoil. Our own country has always remained 
undisturbed within, though not able to escape from complications without; 
yet it is a consolation amid all vicissitudes to know that these complications, 
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however threatening, have never involved to Great Britain any serious 
calamity. 

“The only things almost to mar our happiness are the heavy and threatening 
clouds which hang over our relations with France,” the Queen wrote in 1844, 
‘which distress and alarm us sadly; the whole nation here are very angry.” 
The danger blew over, however, and Louis Philippe paid his return visit to 
the Queen, which excited a great deal of interest in England. “At two 
o'clock he arrived, this curious King; worth seeing if ever a body was,” 
says Lady Lyttelton. “The Queen having graciously permitted me to be 
present, I joined the Court in the Corridor. ... From the Armoury, amidst 
all the old trophies and knights’ armour, and Marlborough’s flag and 
Wellington’s flag, we saw the first of the escort enter the quadrangle; and 
down flew the Queen, and we after her, to the outside of the door, on the 
pavement of the quadrangle.’ The Armoury here described (in Windsor 
Castle) is ornamented on each side with a small French flag, one of which 
bears the Bourbon lilies and the other the tricolour, the presentation of 
which forms the feudal quit-rent paid by the Dukes of Marlborough and 
Wellington for Blenheim and Strathfieldsaye. These are objects which would 
not, we presume, be specially called to the French King’s notice, emblems of 
victory as they were. The corridor above mentioned rans round three sides 
of the: quadrangle, and is one of the most striking features in the modern 
part of Windsor Castle. The French King’s visit was very successful and 
agreeable. He was admired by the multitude, as a king who had once 
worked for his living and blacked his own boots could scarcely fail to be; 
and he went with great interest to all the places he had known in his 
previous visit to England in his lowliness, and—altogether unwitting what 
was before him—to Claremont, where his life was to end. 

The royal visits, which gave so many glowing pages to the Court 
chroniclers, the passing agitation of national susceptibilities now and then, 
and vague threats of international disturbance, have less to do with our 
narrative than the routine of private life. One remarkable—we believe 
unparalleled—feature in the royal receptions just described is, however, 
worth noticing in any biographical sketch of the Queen, a fact which was 
stated by the Prime Minister in his place in Parliament to the honour of 
her Majesty and her wise and noble husband. “Two of the most powerful 
sovereigns in the habitable globe,’ Sir Robert Peel said, “had paid visits of 
state to England, but not one farthing had been asked from England for 
the expenses of their entertainment. Those visits of necessity created a 
considerable increase of expenditure; but through that wise system of 
economy which is the only source of true magnificence, her Majesty was 
enabled to meet every charge and to give a reception to these sovereigns 
which struck everyone by its magnificence without adding one tittle to the 
burdens of the country. I am not required,’ the Minister added, “to press 
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for the extra expenditure of one shilling on account of these unforeseen 
causes of increased expenditure. I think that to state this is only due to 
the personal credit of her Majesty, who insists upon it that there shall 
be every magnificence required by her station, but without incurring a 
single debt.” 

This was a wonderful contrast to the habits of the last generation of 
royalty, which was never out of debt and constantly making calls, with 
no particular reason, upon the liberality of the nation. 

These festivities, however, were mere breaks upon much stormy weather in 
politics and in the national affairs. The discussion upon the Corn Laws filled 
England with hot controversy, which at length resulted, after many agitations, 
in their abolition and the adoption by the Government of Free Trade 
principles, to the great alarm of one powerful portion of the country and 
the entire shattering of the Conservative party. Throughout this long and 
serious conflict the Queen kept her constitutional place with wunerring 
propriety. Though she had been very reluctant to replace her old and 
kind friend Lord Melbourne by a Conservative, her Majesty’s excellent 
sense aud perception soon learned to do justice to the patriotism and fine 
character of Sir Robert Peel. An incident most creditable to both 
characters occurred at one of the critical points of that great Minister’s 
career, Anxious to show him some special honour, it occurred to her 
Majesty to offer to the much-badgered Premier that bit of blue ribbon 
which makes the highest heart beat, and which is. perhaps the most 
highly prized honour which an English Sovereign can bestow. The Queen 
proposed, with the most delicate and most generous feeling, to give Sir Robert 
the Order of the Garter. In the same spirit of generous highmindedness 
the Minister declined that greatest of social distinctions. “He sprang from 
the people,’ he is reputed to have said, “and was essentially of the 
people. His heart was not set on titles of honour.” The same honour, it 
is believed, was at a later period offered to Mr. Gladstone. Its gift to a 
commoner is the highest compliment possible to a British subject. 

There is a curious anecdote related by Mr. Greville about this period 
which shows the Queen’s attitude in political matters, her wise self-restraint 
in giving an opinion, ina very clear light, though it is trivial enough in itself. 

Mr. Greville writes :— 


\ 


“There has been a curious scene with Melbourne at Windsor, which was told me 
by Jocelyn, who was present. It was at dinner, and Melbourne was sitting next the 
Queen. Some allusion was made to the expected measure [Corn Laws Repeal], when 
Melbourne suddenly broke out, ‘Ma’am, it is a d—— dishonest Act. The Queen 
laughed, and tried to quiet him, but he repeated, ‘I say again, it is a very dis- 
honest Act’; and then he continued a tirade against the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
the people not knowing how to look, and the Queen only laughing. The Queen at last 
said that she wished to hear no more on the subject then, though she would be willing 
to speak with Lord Melbourne about it in private.” 
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(From the painting by F. Winterhalter, in the Royal Collection.) 
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The next public event which called for the Queen’s personal interposi- 
tion was the affair so fatal to France, or at least to the existence and 
character of the Orleans family in France—the melancholy transaction known 
as “the Spanish Marriages.’ Queen Isabella of Spain and her sister, the 
Infanta, had reached an age at which, though girls of other ranks are 
still in the schoolroom, queens and princesses are sometimes called upon 
to marry; and Hurope was concerned to find fit husbands for these two 
unfortunate though highly-placed ladies. There were many candidates, 
among whom the Duke of Montpensier, a son of Louis Philippe, had been 
mentioned for the younger sister. The King, however, had declared 
himself in the most distinct manner on this point, pledging himself, indeed, 
to permit no such union, at least until after the satisfactory marriage of 
the Queen of Spain and birth of an heir to the throne. The issue is well 
known. Instead of keeping this promise, the too skilful head of the 
Orleans family, aided by the generally virtuous and conscientious Guizot, by 
some curious moral aberration which it is difficult to understand, patched 
up a most unsuitable and inappropriate marriage for the young Queen, 
and married the Infanta to the Duke of Montpensier, thus placing a son 
of France next in succession to the throne of Spain. 

With a curious diplomacy, such as is sometimes used in families but 
seldom in the larger world, the hand of the old Queen of France, whose 
reputation and name enforced respect everywhere, was employed to make 
this arrangement known to Queen Victoria, and through her to her Ministers. 
Afterwards, on receipt of the significantly cold acknowledgment from 
England of this momentous news, King Louis Philippe made another good 
and gentle woman, Queen Louise of Belgium, the wife of King Leopold, the 
medium of his explanations, professing to be extremely distressed by the 
dissatisfaction of ‘notre bonne petite Reine,’ who, he says, “sees only 
through the spectacles of Lord Palmerston,” and giving a most plausible and 
prolonged explanation of his own motives and actions. We are sorry that 
space prevents us from quoting at length the letter in which Queen Victoria 
replied. The “good little Queen,” whom the experienced royal plotter had 
thought it so easy to overcome with a display of specious arguments, showed 
herself as superior to his plausible reasonings as to his disingenuous acts, and 
there can be no doubt as to which Sovereign came best, even intellectually, 
out of the encounter. The disinterested desire of England for the best issue 
possible in view of Spanish interests, and the tricky plausibility of the 
French king, bent on excusing himself, and doubly accusing himself by so 
doing, came out most distinctly in this remarkable correspondence, which is 
published in an appendix to the first volume of the “Life of the Prince 
Consort.” 

Two years later the Royal casuist—who had used all his powers to make 
the worse appear the better cause, and who had been so signally 
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defeated by the “good little Queen,’ whose reason never yielded, though her 
heart was always soft to the family she loved—was a fugitive seeking 
hospitality and shelter from the young pair whom he had vainly tried to 
deceive, but who were wholly ready to succour him in need. The state of 
affairs on the Continent in the terrible crisis of 1848 was at once the cause 
of the deepest concern and alarm, and of the most lofty confidence, to the 
English Queen. The alarm was for others—for friends, relations, members of 
the little band of royal personages between whom a certain community of 
feeling must always exist—the absolute confidence for herself and her own 
family. To see the members of the house of Orleans, so lately her splendid 
and happy hosts, “coming to us one by one like people shipwrecked,” 
France in flames, Belgium menaced, and the Revolution spreading everywhere, 
was no small trial. The Queen speaks of the terrible anxiety of the period 
with a thrill of genuine fceling. “We have had since the 25th (February, 
1848) enough for a whole life—anxiety, sorrow, excitement; in short, I feel 
as if we had jumped over thirty years’ experience at once. The whole face 
of Europe is changed, and I feel as if I lived in a dream.” The wretchedness 
of the crisis came still more clearly home to the safe and prosperous royal 
house in England when Germany took fire also, and even “our little Coburg, 
unprotected by its obscurity, shared the general fury. How can one be 
happy when one sees and hears of such misery all round?” the Queen asks. 
“The poor Hohenlohes and Charles Leiningen” (the Queen’s sister and 
brother) “have suffered much. And those poor exiles in Claremont! Their 
life, their future, breaks our heart to think of.” 

Notwithstanding this warm sympathy for suffering individuals, the Queen 
never swerved from the strictest impartiality. “You will naturally 
understand,” she wrote to her uncle Leopold, “that we cannot make cause 
commune with them, and cannot take a hostile position to the new state of 
affairs in France. If a Government which has the approbation of the 
country be found, we shall feel it necessary to recognise it.” Which was 
loyally done, both during the short sway of a doctrinaire Republic, and when 
the mysterious representative of the Buonapartes, so long an exile in England, 
suddenly stepped to the front and re-established the eripire. The Queen was 
so staunch to the position she had taken up that she both received and 
visited the new emperor with even more friendliness than she had shown to 
the old king, that wonderful personage having evinced the strongest desire to 
draw the bonds of friendship between France and England more close than 
they had eyer been. No doubt such a step must have been painful to her, 
as to receive an upstart into a select caste, such as that of royalty, always 
is; but here again the Queen’s true heart burst through all prejudices, and 
she formed for the Empress Eugénie, a lady with not the faintest claims to 
royal blood, a true affection, proved through many trials and a long course 


of years. 
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The faint reverberation of revolution which produced the Chartist 
movement of April, 1848, was remarkable enough in its way, rousing alarm, 
and calling forth preparations which are almost amusing to hear of now, in 
the long and settled calm and freedom from revolution which we have since 
enjoyed. “We had our Revolution yesterday, and it ended in smoke,” Prince 
Albert wrote. But neither of the royal pair had any part to play in this 
short-lived alarm, of which a few jokes and amusing sketches in Punch are al- 
most the only memorial. So completely calmed was the atmosphere that a visit 
to Ireland, which was always the portion of the kingdom most apt to be moved 
by revolutionaries, and which had just sustained the great convulsion of the 
famine, was undertaken in 1849, and secured a triumphantly cordial welcome 
for the Sovereign and her young children, freely trusted among them with a 
confidence which that imaginative and impulsive people fully appreciated. 
The Queen paid a second visit to Ireland in 1861, with equally satisfactory 
results. It cannot but be regretted that her Majesty did not make a home 
in some spot amid the beautiful scenery of that island, as she did 
in Scotland. She had already paid several visits to Scotland, and ac- 
quired there the little territory of Balmoral, an individual, not national, 
possession. 

A more joyful and more agreeable event, though neither so interesting nor 
so important, was the Great Exhibition in 1851, the first of these inter- 
changes of the best examples of production from every civilised nation 
which have since taken place all over the world, and we may perhaps say 
have been found somewhat wearisome in the end, though always relished by the 
general public, which has crowded each one in succession. The idea was 
Prince Albert’s, and it was an extraordinary novelty when first propounded, 
exciting alarm as well as hope; for it was thought that foreign revolu- 
tionaries with pistol and dagger (bombs or Anarchists being scarcely as yet 
thought of) were more certain to make their appearance than manufactures 
or manufacturers. Her Majesty’s interest in the Exhibition was intense. 
It was altogether the creation of her husband, and his was all the honour 
and glory. The building was erected in Hyde Park, a great and dazzling 
palace of glass, enclosing some of the finest trees to magnify its pageants, 
and moving everybody, or almost everybody, who beheld it to rapturous 
admiration. The Queen’s own narrative of its opening, and of its history 
generally, is almost lyrical in its delight and triumph. “The proudest and 
happiest day of my happy life,” she calls the opening day. “All owing to 
Albert—all to him!” It was full to her of “the glory of his dear name, 
anited with the glory of my dear country.” Every word her Majesty writes 
on this subject is aglow with sacred pride and generous joy. It was during 
this summer that, on returning from a ball at Guildhall in the small hours 
of the morning, the royal pair found the streets still full of people waiting 
for their return. “A million of people remained till three in the streets,” 
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the Prince writes, glad in his turn to celebrate the glory which he was well 
aware wa3 his wife’s and not his. ‘ How few sovereigns have ever had such 
a true compliment paid to them!” 

The Exhibition was supposed, with all its visitors from every quarter of 
the world, to be a pledge of universal peace. But the last relics of it had 
scarcely disappeared from the park when the trumpet of war was again 
sounding wildly through the earth, and the French and British were 
marching side by side to beard the lion in his den, to attack Russia in the 
centre of her military operations, the great fortress town and seaport of 
Sebastopol, where she held in awe the terrified capital of the Turks, that 
ancient seat of empire, Constantinople, which has so often been a bone 
of contention through the world. The Queen had but little to do with 
the war personally, except to send off her soldiers with an almost personal 
farewell, standing upon the balcony at Buckingham Palace while the Guards 
marched past, with all the emotion which characterises a family fare- 
well. And when such as returned from that terrible conflict came back, 
she distributed with her own hands, as she has generally done since after 
any great military achievement, the decorations given for distinguished 
valour—especially the new honour, the Victoria Cross, than which no nobler 
decoration has ever rested on a hero’s bosom. It was when the war 
was approaching its crisis that the Emperor Napoleon III. became the 
guest of England. The last royal visitors whom the Queen had re- 
ceived had been the Emperor of Russia and the King of France, ag 
has been already noted. Had it been done on purpose by ordinance 
of Heaven, to exhibit to some wondering band of student-angels the 
curious changes and instability of human things, no more perfect contra- 
diction of so recent a past could have been thought of. Old Louis 
Philippe was dead in exile; Nicholas was moodily dying in St. Peters- 
burg of failure and defeat and a broken heart, when the man who had 
displaced the one and helped to crush the other appeared as Emperor of 
the French, onr ally, our nearest neighbour, by courtesy the royal brother 
of our Queen, in the limited confraternity of monarchs, to receive at Windsor 
the honours that had been so lately paid to the others. Such a strange 
revolution of fortune has very seldom happened in this world. And the 
interest is enhanced when we remember what was the final fate of this 
extraordinary man, a fate compounded of all the griefs of his predecessors— 
defeat, shame, sorrow, loss, and exile. He had a splendid reception in 
England, where there had been many a severe comment on _ his grasp at 
power, and many a harsh criticism of his person: but where the supreme 
right of France to decide in her own case had been long and fully 
acknowledged. 

Another great and terrible war, if war it could be called, followed very 
speedily upon that of the Crimea. It was, perhaps, the most horrible in 
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which the British nation had ever been engaged—a revolt against British 
-rule, for which the great garrison of India was unprepared, and which was 
accompanied by atrocities which we had learned to regard as mere chimeras 


of the past. 
abominable cruelty, moved 
the nation at home to one 
of those passionate outbursts 
of feeling which make a 
country think and act like 
an individual, and sweep 
away all the moderating 
influence of diversities of 
opinion: but except in the 
feeling, much stronger than 
that of any individual citizen, 
with which the Queen re- 
garded every national 
calamity as personal to her- 
self, the Mutiny did not call 
her Majesty into any special 
action. 

We may add here a 
private incident which throws 
great light upon the Queen’s 
own view of her rights and 
responsibilities in respect of 
the public business of the 
country. It took place during 
the cway of Lord Palmerston, 
a man of great and showy 
ability, who indeed, to do 
him justice, made British 
power respected all over the 
Continent, but impressed a 
fierce hostility to himself in 
so doing upon the nations 
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LETTER FROM THE QUEFN EXPRESSIXG SYMPATHY WITH THE 


CRIMEAN WOUNDED. 


gay: 


and 
class, conducting all affairs with a high hand, with an ap- 


pearance of perfect ease and indifference to what happens — or, rather, 
of happy conviction that nothing but what he desires can happen — which 
has always proved attractive to the English mind. It is _ evident 
that the Minister had not confined this high-handedness to his dealings 
with other nations, but conceived himself able to carry his Sovereign with 
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him in the same way. He ended by giving grave offence to her Majesty. 
As we have called attention to the Queen’s strict observance of her consti- 
tutional position and absolute impartiality, both in respect of parties at home 
and complications abroad, it is necessary, to the full understanding of her 
character, to notice here that this came from no mere compliance of temper, 
but that when her own rights are assailed she knows how to defend them 
with spirit and dignity. After various attempts to set the matter right in a 
milder way, her Majesty was at last moved to recall Lord Palmerston person- 
ally and distinctly to a sense of what was due to her. The letter which she 
wrote on this subject has been spoken of in the Life of Lord Palmerston as 
“‘a paper written in anger by a lady as well as a Sovereign,” a somewhat 
foolish distinction, though intended to cast contempt upon it as an effusion 
of feminine temper; but we think the impartial reader will feel it to be a 
very dignified statement of what her Majesty had a right to expect. The 
Queen writes as follows :— 


“With reference to the conversation about Lord Palmerston which the Queen had 
with Lord John Russell the other day .. . she thinks it right, in order to prevent 
any mistake in the future, to explain what it is she expects from the Foreign Secretary. 

“She requires :— 

“1, That he will distinctly state what he proposes in a given case, in order that the 
Queen may know as distinctly to what she has given her royal sanction. 

“9, Having once given her sanction to a measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered 
or modified by the Minister. Such an act she must consider to be a failure in sincerity 
towards the Crown. . . . She expects to be kept informed of what passes between him 
and the foreign Ministers before important decisions are taken, based upon that intercourse ; 
to receive the foreign despatches in good time; and to have the drafts for her approval 
sent to her in sufficient time to make herself acquainted with their contents before they 
are sent off.” 


It cannot be supposed that this could be a very palatable document to an 
all-powerful Minister, used to wielding the power of the empire very much 
at his own discretion; but it is a vindication of the Queen’s position as 
having really a part in great public affairs, instead of being merely a puppet 
of State, to sign and authorise matters which she knew nothing about. It 
is very necessary that this be kept in mind by all who desire to have a full 
understanding of her Majesty’s character and place. 

The Queen’s comfort was seriously impaired, and a very unpleasant crisis 
brought about, by a sudden public panic in respect of the influence of the 
Prince Consort which became general before the period of the Crimean War. 
He was accused of being the enemy of liberty, a partisan of absolute Govern- 
ment, and of using his natural power with the Queen, and whatever influence 
he possessed in society, against all liberal movements. We have already re- 
marked that the ruling principle of the Prince’s character, his ‘etermined 
self-repression and abstinence from ail personal display, kept him always, as 
at first, a veiled figure, without any of that frank self-revelation which was 
characteristic of the Queen. He did his duty in every way, but did not 
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attempt either to gain public applause or to complain when it was with- 
held; nevertheless, things went so far on this occasion that the cruel rumours 
were made the subject of a debate in Parliament, in which he was fully 
vindicated, and the noble and self-denying position which he had taken up 
from the very date of his marriage was explained and made clear by those 
who knew it best—the Ministers who had been acquainted with his politics 
in every detail. The time was coming when at last the country should 
awake mournfully to a sense of the injustice it had done and the little 
appreciation it had shown; but before we come to the sad event which 
wrecked the Queen’s life, and put an end to her personal happiness, we may 
still linger a little upon the private incidents of that happy life before it 
came suddenly to its earthly close. 


ARM-SLING MADE BY THE QUEEN FOR A WOUNDED SOLDIER, 
BEARING INSCRIPTION ‘‘ CRIMEA, 8TH SEPT., 1855.' 


(In the possession of Major-General J. R Hume.) 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


We have as yet omitted all mention of the children who soon enlivened the 
stately life of the palaces in London and Windsor with the cheerful noises 
and many humours of the nursery. Every house which is so blessed has its 
own record of baby ways, and those wonderful sayings and doings which to 
every pair of parents give the impression of a new world just beginning, with 
latent genius in it enough to change the whole course of earthly affairs. 
From November, 1840, to the spring of 1857 these new arrivals went on, to 
the great satisfaction of the nation and the delight of all more immediately 
concerned; so that a family of nine sons and daughters, all healthy and lively 
children, grew up around the royal couple, the only delicate one in the family 
being Prince Leopold, the youngest of the boys, and the only one who caused 
any anxiety on this subject. It is needless to say that the anecdotes are 
beyond counting of such a numerous flock, from the moment when the little 
Princess Royal “looked about” at her christening, “quite conscious that all 
this stir was about herself,” until the moment when the latest born, bearing 
in the family the name of Baby, is described as “prettier than babies usually 
are.’ The Queen had, therefore, in fulfilling this part of her duties, many 
enforced retirements from the public service, though she never relinquished, 
save for the smallest period possible, the necessary business of her high 
estate ; in which her husband was always her right hand, helping her through 
the intervals of weakness, as well with those personal attentions which cheer 
a suffering wife more than any other alleviation, as in the work which had 
always to be attended to whatever happened. “No one but himself,” the 
Queen tells us, “ever lifted her from her bed to the sofa,” or wheeled that 
sofa into a brighter spot. He sat by her even in a darkened room, wrote for 
her, read to her. After the birth of her second child, the Prince of Wales, 
the Queen recorded in her Journal how on the birthday of the elder baby, 
the Princess Royal (there was not quite a year between the two!), “ Albert 
brought in dearest little Pussy in such a smart white merino dress, trimmed 
with blue, which Mama had given her, and placed her on my bed, seating 
himself next to her. And as my precious invaluable Albert sat there, and 
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our little love between us, I felt quite moved with happiness and gratitude to 
God.” The extreme and tender simplicity of these records gives them always 
an attraction. “To-day is very bright, clear, and dry,” she writes a little 
later, when emancipated from the sick room, “and we walked out early and 
felt like prisoners freed from some dungeon.’? The young mother adds a 
fervent prayer that her little boy may resemble his father in “ every, every 
respect, both in body and mind.” The first part of this prayer was certainly 
not granted, the prevailing lineaments of the house of Brunswick holding 
their place in the new royal family, as they had done for so many generations. 
There is a pleasant touch of Prince Albert’s universal management in the 
report of the ceremony of the infant Prince’s christening, which took place in 
St, George’s Chapel on the 25th of January, 1842. It was suggested by the 
musical authorities there that the service should terminate with an anthem, 
to which the Prince objected. “No anthem,” he said. “If the service ends 
by an anthem, we shall go out criticising the music. We will have something 
we all know: something in which we can join; something devotional, the 
Hallelujah Chorus; we shall all join in that with our hearts.” , 

It was during one of the Queen’s experiences of this description that an 
anxious canon asked the Prince whether special prayers should not be offered 
in the course of the service for her Majesty? “You already pray for the 
Queen five times in every service,” answered the Prince, with severe common- 
sense, and perhaps an inclination to repress over-much display of loyal devotion. 
As a matter of fact, the service used in St. George’s Chapel is very exuberant 
in this respect, adding to the usual supplications of the Morning Prayer, 
Litany, and Communion Service a special prayer for the Queen as the head of 
“that Most Noble Order of the Garter,’’ whose special chapel it is. 

The Queen’s children were named in many cases by simple English names, 
instead of the more distinctive royal ones (Augustus, Adolphus, etc.) which 
had been habitual. The Princess Royal perpetuated the name of her mother 
and grandmother, as was becoming and natural; the Prince of Wales those of 
his father and grandfather. The second Princess was Alice, the second Prince 
Alfred; both English. The third son and the sixth child was Arthur, so 
named in compliment to the Duke of Wellington, upon whose birthday the 
child was born, and for whom the Queen had always entertained a warm 
admiration, The others, Helena, Louise, Leopold, Beatrice, were all named 
after relatives according to an excellent custom, so much more human and 
kindly than the foolish craze for unusual and often quite unmeaning names 
which is so common nowadays. The Prince Consort gives a pretty description 
of the coming of one of these babies. 


“This morning, after rather a restless night (being Walpurgis night that was quite 
appropriate, while the witches were careering on the Blocksberg under Ernest Augustns’s 
mild sceptre), a little boy glided into the light of day, and has been received by the 
sisters with wild jubslates. ‘Now we are seven. just as many as the days of the week, was 
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the cry ; and then a bit of a struggle arose as to who was to be Sunday. Out of well-bred 
courtesy, that honour was awarded to the newcomer.” 

The education of their children was a subject of the greatest anxiety and 
solicitude to the parents. The Prince Consort is said to have been a strict 
disciplinarian, which, considering the severity of his own education, need 
scarcely be wondered at. To repress in his children in their early days every 
piece of arrogance or presumption to which their exalted rank might give 
rise seems to have been a constant care. ‘No; I won’t learn my lesson,” 
the little Albert Edward is reported to have said, putting his little fist through 
a pane of the window to emphasise his refusal. “I won't stand in the corner ; 
I am the Prince of Wales!” The delusion involved in this statement was 
promptly dissipated, we are told, by a whipping, administered unflinchingly 
by his father. On another occasion the little boy had an encounter on the 
seashore with a fisher boy, whose basket he upset, and who gave the Prince 
a licking after the frank and free manner of his kind. The astonishment of 
both children was great when the parents of the Prince approved the fisher, 
and insisted on an apology on the part of the royal child—a practical instance 
of moral equality which no doubt told better than any sermon. “It is true,” 
the Prince Consort is reported to have said, “that you are the Prince of 
Wales, and if you conduct yourself properly you may become a man of high 
station, and even, after the death of your mother, King of England. But now 
you are a little boy who must obey his tutors and governors.” 

The Princess Royal, who seems to have been a little espiégle, very like 
her mother in similar circumstances, affords a still larger number of 
anecdotes. She resented being called “Missy” with much indignation— 
and indeed it is not a pretty title—“<Im not Missy—I am the Princess 
Royal,” the little lady would exclaim. When the family were at Wind- 
sor they were attended by a well-known and respected doctor of the place, 
Mr. Brown, whom, hearing their father address him as Brown tout court, 
the Princesses considered themselves at liberty to address with the same 
familiarity. The Queen corrected them, and all addressed the physician as 
“Mr. Brown,” excepting the Princess Royal, who persisted in her right to use 
the name as her father did. One day the Queen heard her, and informed her 
that if she again addressed Mr. Brown in that manner she should be sent 
to bed. The next morning, when he presented himself in the royal 
apartments where the family were assembled, the young Princess, looking 
straight at him, said: ‘“ Good-morning, Brown!’ Then, seeing her mother’s 
eyes fixed upon her, she rose, and, with a curtsey, continued: “ And 
good-night, Brown; for I am going to bed.” And she walked resolutely 
away to her punishment. 

Another pleasant story tells how one of the royal yachtsmen carried 
the little Princess on board the yacht, with a friendly “There you are, my 
little lady!” as he set her down. The child, angry at being carried, 
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exclaimed, “I am a Princess; I am not a little lady,” which the Queen 
overheard. “You had better,” said her Majesty, “tell the kind sailor 
who carried you that you are not a little lady yet, though you hope to 
be one some day.” It is to be hoped that the delicate sarcasm told. 

Her Majesty’s own theories as to this most important matter were 
simple and true to the chief point, like all her philosophy. “The greatest 
motive of all,” she wrote in a letter to one of the children’s instructors, 
“is that the children should be brought up as simply and in as domestic 
a way as possible; that (not interfering with their lessons) they should be 
as much as possible with their parents, and learn to place their greatest 
confidence in them in all things.” “It is already a hard case for me,” 
the Queen adds, when speaking of the pressure of public business, which 
prevented her from giving to the Princess Royal all the attention she 
wished, “that my occupations prevent me from being with her when she 
says her prayers”; and we may quote entire the note of instruction in 
respect of religious training which the young mother of twenty-five put 
down for the guidance of her deputies in this important work: 


“Iam quite clear that she should be taught to have great reverence for God and for 
religion, but that she should have the feeling of devotion and love which our Heavenly 
Father encourages His earthly children to have for Him, and not one of fear and trembling ; 
and that the thoughts of death and an after life should not be presented in an alarming and. 
forbidding view; and that she should be made to know as yet no difference of creeds.” 


Those wise and simple instructions might be adopted with advantage 
in many nurseries less than royal. As a lighter detail, we. may add the 
description given by the Welsh nurse of one of the Princes, quoted 
by Madame Bunsen, who (with a half grudge, perhaps, that she had not 
something more splendid to tell of) informed the amused Ambassadress that 
the royal children “were kept very plain indeed. It was quite poor living; 
only a bit of roast meat and, perhaps, a plain pudding.” The same 
authority, probably quite unconscious of the high compliment she was 
paying, pronounced her Majesty to be “quite fit to have been a poor 
man’s wife as well as a Queen.” 

In the year 1845, the Queen and her husband, longing, even amid all 
the splendour of Windsor, to have something which should not be a great 
ancestral palace but a home of their own, their own personal property, to be 
arranged and decorated in their own way—fixed upon Osborne in the Isle 
of Wight, a small estate which happened to be in the market. They 
wanted a seaside retirement where there would be bathing, gardening, the 
delights of rural and of private life without any interruptions from outside. 
The house on the property was small, but another was built suitable to the 
needs of the royal family. “It sounds so pleasant to have a place of 
one’s own, quiet and retired, and free from all Woods and Forests, and 
other charming departments, which really are the plague of one’s life,” said” 
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the Queen. The situation of Osborne, with its broad sea views, the great 
ships in the roadstead, and the stir of naval activity within sight, yet 
sheltered by its own woods going down to the edge of the water and 
enclosing a long stretch of sea beach, where the children could bathe un- 
disturbed, was delightful to the royal party, and still more delightful from 
the reflection that it was their own private property. The Prince directed 
everything, the building, the laying out of the garden—all the arrangements 
of the little seaside paradise. Lady Lyttelton describes how the household 
took possession of the new dwelling with great spirit. “Everything in the 
house is quite new, and the drawing-room looked very handsome. The 
windows, lighted by the brilliant lamps, must have been seen far ont at 
sea. After dinner we were to drink the Queen’s and the Prince’s health 
as a housewarming. And after it the Prince said very naturally and 
simply, but seriously: ‘We have a hymn’ (he called it a psalm) ‘in 
Germany for such occasions. It begins’ And then he repeated two lines 
in German which I could not quote right, meaning a prayer to bless our 
‘coming in and going out.’” The household would doubtless have been 
much surprised and somewhat scandalised if it had been asked to sing the 
hymn, but no doubt the serious master of the house did so in his heart. 
“One of the maids of honour insisted on throwing an old shoe after the 
Queen as she entered for the first night, being a Scotch superstition,” 
adds the Court lady; so that both religion and witchcraft were invoked to 
protect the new home. 

A few years afterwards the royal pair, having now repeatedly visited 
and conceived a hearty liking for Scotland, found another private and 
personal home there. The estate of Balmoral was bought from the 
Earl of Fife in 1852, and here once more they found themselves in their 
own house. Her Majesty describes its appearance and surroundings in her 
Journal :— 


“We arrived at Balmoral. It is a pretty little castle in the old Scotch style. There 
is a picturesque tower and a garden in front, with a high, wooded hill; at the back 
there is a road down to the Dee, and the hills rise all aronnd. To the left you look 
towards the beautiful hills surrounding Lochnagar, and to the right, towards Ballater, to 
the glen along which the Dee winds. It was so calm and so solitary it did one good 
as one gazed around; and the pure mountain air was most refreshing. All seemed to 
breathe freedom and peace.” 


t 


Between these two unpretending abodes, the seaside villa at Osborne and 
the little Highland castle at Balmoral (both rebuilt and enlarged), a great 
portion of the life of the family was passed. They became the delightful 
_ playthings of royal leisure, the beloved retreats from business and gaiety and 
eare. The Prince had almost a passion for landscape gardening, and great 
skill and taste in that magnificent yet simple art. The prettiest allusions 
to the “island home where the royal household was ‘wholly given up to the 
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enjoyment of the warm summer weather’—the children catching butterflies, 
and Victoria sitting under the trees”—abound; and all the improvements 
made at Balmoral are chronicled by the Queen with the warmest cordial 
pleasure. In later years those two private dwellings, which she speaks of even 
in his lifetime with such special affection as “entirely the creation” of her 
husband, have been to the Queen more dear than any other habitations, so 
that there has been a half grudge at times in the popular mind—one of the 
grudges and vexations of affection—that the chief home of English royalty, 
the cradle of kings, has fallen into less importance than ought to belong to 
Royal Windsor, the most stately and most historic of English houses. Windsor, 
however, was not neglected. It had still its share as the busy year went 
round, and each season had its appropriate scene and setting, ‘sometimes on 
that royal height which has all the effect of a great elevation as-it looks 
over the broad valley at its feet, sometimes upon the edge of the sea 
“where the stately ships go down,” sometimes within the circling group of 
mountains which protected the little castle in the north. In those days, 
too, the London season always brought the royal family to town, to take 
their place at the head of Society, as was fit. Whether Society, that strange 
agglomeration of good and evil, was really and permanently the better for 
the high example set to it, it would be impossible to assert; but in the 
meantime it was at least more decorous, and virlue was respected as it 
seldom is among the frivolities of fashion; the theatres, which the Queen 
much patronised, both she and her husband being “fond of the play,” were 
purified of conspicuous vice, and the manners of the country certainly: 
improved. There was no romping or horseplay among the visitors in great 
houses such as we now hear of, and we cannot but think less of the vacancy 
of mind which make these noisy amusements agreeable. The “pace” was 
not so fast, life was not a continuous whirl of sports and games; there were 
intervals for thought and human intercourse of a natural and simple kind. 
We almost believe that there was less running after whatever was the fashion 
in things serious as in things gay, and that a smaller portion of the world 
took their opinions and pursued their pleasures at the word of that irre- 
sponsible dictator; but it is hard to take the position of judge in this 
respect, as if avons was well in those past days, and only now something 
“rotten in the state of Denmark”; nevertheless, the influence of the Queen 
and Prince was evidently beneficial, and secured a higher degree at least of 
self-control and regard for appearances in the highest circles of the land. 
The reader may say that a regard for appearances is a poor safeguard of 
virtue, which is quite true; and yet it is a barrier against the decline of 
noble manners and of many decencies of public behaviour, such as are 
certainly less regarded now. 

The Queen and the Prince were also lovers of art, though we are not 
aware that the art of the moment, which perhaps was not of a very high 
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class, was specially patronised by them. It used to be said that painters 
were a little afraid of a call to Windsor, not finding it possible to insist on 
prices with their Sovereign, and finding the ideas of the Prince less large on 
that point than their own; but that may have been whispered among less 
eminent painters, who had no hope of a call to Windsor, to console them for 
the absence of royal patronage. But of another art, of Music, the royal pair 
were always enthusiastic patrons. We have little doubt that the great. 
advance in the appreciation of good music, which has taken place in this age, 
is largely due to the Queen’s great love and understanding of the art. In 
the early days of her Majesty’s married life, one of the Queen’s ladies, Lady 
Blomfield, found it “immensely improving” to join in her Majesty’s little 
private impromptu concerts, when such of the several ladies and gentlemen 
as could play or sing were expected to read and perform the most difficult 
music at sight. “We sang again last night,” this lady says, “‘and after Costa. 
went away I sorted a quantity of music for the Queen; and then Prince 
Albert said he had composed a German ballad, which he thought would suit. 
my voice, and he wished me to sing it. So his Royal Highness accompanied 
me, and I sang it at sight, which rather alarmed me; but I got through it, 
and it is very pretty. The Prince of Wales stayed some time in the room 
while we were practising. He was very attentive, and both he and the 
Princess seem to have a decided taste for music. We sang some of Mozart’s 
Masses, and you cannot think how beautiful they are with all the parts 
filled up.” 

Some anecdotes’of Jenny Lind, when she first came to England and was 
honoured with royal invitations, form an amusing illustration of the Queen’s 
love for music and musicians—if true. For the authenticity of the following 
anecdote we do not like to answer, but the action on the part of the impetuous 
and simple-minded singer is very natural at least. She had been asked to assist. 
at a concert in Buckingham Palace, but her engagement with Mr. Lawley 
prohibited her from singing anywhere except at the Italian Opera House, and 
hence her reply to the Queen could not be anything but a refusal. When 
she had sent it she was herself terrified at what she had done, and resolved. 
that there was nothing for it but to call on the Queen, and express her 
annoyance and mortification in being obliged to send such an answer. 
Accordingly she set out in a glow of remorseful feeling to Buckingham 
Palace. Arrived there, it may be supposed what an excitement was produced 
by the sudden appearance of this foreign lady in her carriage, demanding to 
be introduced into the presence of Majesty. Officials small and great 
were called, to ponder this question without precedent. She was refused, but 
would take no refusal at first; then higher functionaries came to persuade 
her to go away, and convince her that her demand was out of the question. 
But the singer would hear nothing, and insisted that her card should be 
taken to the Queen. To bring her name under the Queen’s notice was, of 
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course, the only hope. Finally this difficult matter was by unceasing 
perseverance accomplished. When the Queen knew who it was who so 
persistently besieged her gates, she gave orders that Miss Lind should be 
admitted. Without any sense of the extraordinary privilege thus accorded to 
her, the singer, “in the most natural way in the world,’ made her explanation 
and expressed her regret. It is, we believe, a fact that her Majesty loves a 
frank and natural accost, and she was delighted by the bravery, as well as 
the great talent of this new wonder, and much amused by the “call” thus 
paid to her. The following incident is, we believe, quite authentic :— 


“When Jenny Lind first sang in private before the Queen, she was accompanied by 
the Queen’s pianist, who, being connected with a rival theatre, played some tricks which 
annoyed Jenny exceedingly. This the quick ear of her Majesty, who is an excellent 
musician, at once detected; and as Jenny stood up for a second song she motioned the 
pianist aside, saying quietly, ‘1 will accompany Miss Lind myself” which she did to 
perfection.” 

We are not aware that her Majesty ever accorded to literature the same 
acknowledgment which the other arts received from her. No literary person, 
unless distinguished otherwise, ever, so far as we know, entered the charmed 
circle with that claim alone. Once, and only once, in her reign a great poet 
received such a distinction as transcended the lesser honours so liberally 
bestowed in other quarters; but Tennyson’s peerage was given in the Queen’s 
later years, and was rather a token of friendship from an eminent statesman 
than a personal compliment from the Queen. This was somewhat curious, 
seeing that the most strenuous German etiquette yields to afford les entrées 
to distinguished writers, even when without any extraneous claim. The 
Queen, however, in later days invited various persons in the higher ranks of 
literature to “call upon her’ as Jenny Lind had done, or a meeting was 
planned in some worthy house at which the Queen visited. In this way her 
Majesty saw Thomas Carlyle, to his own considerable surprise, though we do 
not think the meeting made any particular impression on either party. In 
her Majesty’s early youth she had received Southey through the Duchess of 
Northumberland, then her governess, and, we are told, talked to him eagerly, 
telling him how many of his books she had read, and especially that the “ Life 
of Nelson” was a great favourite with her, and she had read it again and 
again; a speech which, from the lips of the young Princess Victoria, no 
doubt pleased the poet much. But in general the professors of literature 
were left outside, and received little notice. 

During these busy and happy years the children grew up and flourished, 
having their share of gaiety and gladness; and it was just after the last 
infant of the family, Princess Beatrice, had been born that the first great 
event of another description occurred. The Princess Royal was but seven- 
teen, a shy and modest little girl, with many accomplishments which she 
was very loth to exhibit, and a considerable resemblance to her royal 
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mother. The family in their autumn holiday at Balmoral had received a 
visit from a promising young man, the son of the King of Prussia, not so 
great a sovereign as his grandson now is, nor as he himself became at the 
end of his life, but yet already one of the great powers of Europe. 
We learned to know this noble prince in other scenes, both splendid and 
sad: but in the autumn of 1855 he was young and setting out upon 
life. The Queen herself tells the story 
of this most suitable and satisfactory 
union. 

“Our dear Victoria was this day 
[29th September, 1855] engaged to Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, who had 
been on a visit to us since the 14th. He 
had already spoken to us on the 20th of 
his wishes, but we were uncertain, on 
account of her extreme youth, whether 
he should speak to her himself, or wait 
till he came back again. However, we 
felt that it was better he should do so; 
and during our ride up Craig-na-ban this 
afternoon he picked a piece of. white 
heather (the emblem of good luck), which 
FONT IN WHICH ALL THE ROYAL CHILDREN he eave to her, and this enabled him to 

HAVE BEEN BAPTISED. make an allusion to his hopes and wishes, 
7 which led to this happy conclusion.” 

The marriage took place in the autumn of 1856, in the beautiful Chapel 
of St. George at Windsor, the Chapel of the Garter, and, next to West- 
minster, the most royal and the stateliest of all English sacred places. It 
has seen. many other marriages and splendid ceremonials in Queen Victoria’s 
family circle, but never any so entirely happy, with a splendour fully 
justified by unbroken prosperity and family joy, as this. Father and mother 
and children, and the mother’s mother, who was receiving her reward for 
all the self-denials of her early life in the unbroken domestic happiness of 
the expanded circle, now stood round the first bride of the family, who 
recalled the first Victoria and her marriage day to all England, with a 
happy sentiment which endeared both the mother and the child. It was 
such a family as might still have flourished unbroken for long years, for 
the royal parents were still young, in the full bloom and vigour of hfe, 
and there had as yet appeared among them no warning cloud, no shadow 
to bring dismay. 

When the Princess went away, some time later, on a wintry day through 
the falling snow, pale with the first sorrow of parting, that happy grief was 
the worst family trouble which the peaceful home had ever known; and all 
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England entered into it with that tender sympathy which exists among 
those who have accompanied each other through all the details of family 
life, and who knew the ages of the children of their royal neighbour, 
calculating by those of their own boys and girls, the contemporaries of 
Prince and Princess—a wonderful and subtle bond of friendship. Even now, 
when these children have grown to middle age, this strong family feeling 
returns to the general heart with every new event which turns either to joy 
or sorrow the household of the Queen. 

With this marriage a new era in that family life began. It is good 
when the boys and girls grow up and spread their new life over the world, 
carrying love and tender thoughts with-them wherever they go; but the 
first dispersion is not without its pains as well as pleasures. A few years 
after the young Princess went forth to her new country, the Prince of 
Wales began his work as an apprentice to that hard trade of royaltv, at 
which he has laboured in its 
secondary offices so steadily ever 
since. “The time had now 
come,” we are told, “to arrange 
for the fulfilment of a promise 
which had been made by the 
Queen to the Canadians, that the 
Prince of Wales should pay a 
visit to their country.” The pro- 
mise had been given during the 
Crimean War (for which Canada 
had levied a regiment of infantry) 
in answer to a request that the 
Queen would visit her American 
possessions. The Canadian depu- 
tation by whom this request was 
conveyed were officially told that 
it would be undesirable to expose 
the Sovereign to the risks of the 
voyage and the fatigues attending 
such a visit. The Canadians then 
asked that the Queen should give 
them one of her sons as Governor- THE PRINCE OF WALES, AGED 1 
General. Their youth made this (From the picture by Winterhalter.) 
impossible, but an assurance was 
_ given that as soon as the Prince of Wales was old enough he should visit 
Canada. This promise was fulfilled in.1860, when he was nineteen. About 
the same time Prince Alfred, the sailor boy of the family, joined his ship 
and set out for the Cape. “It will be a strange and noteworthy circum- 
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stance,” writes Prince Albert, “that almost in the same week in which the 
eider brother is to open the great bridge across the St. Lawrence in Canada, 
the younger will lay the foundation stone of the breakwater for the harbour 
of Capetown, at the other end of the world. What a charming picture is 
here of the progress and expansion of the British race, and of the useful 
co-operation of the’ royal family in the civilisation which England has 
developed and advanced! In both these colonies our children are looked 
for with great affection and conscious national pride.” 

Thus the two lads were sent forth to begin their career, the mother 
quaking, who can doubt, at every breeze that blew while both her boys were 
on the sea, but taking no advantage of her royal exemption from all prick 
of necessity to keep them at home and near her; on the contrary, sending 
them to their future occupations all the more early and all the more 
inevitably because they were princes and bound to be the first in the service 
of their country. The reader knows how many journeys and wearisome 
pageants, what crowds of ceremonial. performances—opening of bridges, 
laying of foundation stones, every kind of tedious office—have been provided 
by British loyalty since, and how honestly and cheerfully the Prince of Wales 
and his brothers have worked through them all. These first essays in their 
career were very successful. The Princes were received with universal love 
and sympathy, and the pleasantest accounts of their good looks and manners 
and youthful discretion reached their parents. The Queen’s thanks to the 
President of the United States for those most delightful of all applauses, 
the praises bestowed on her son, are evidently spoken with a swelling heart, 
and it is easy to understand with what interest all the newspapers, full of 
the details of the young Princes’ expeditions, were pored over and sacredly 
laid up—every scrap of them. “Four of you absent,” writes Prince Albert 
on a birthday, “Bertie, Alfie, Baby, and you—but all well employed and 
doing well, and for a father’s heart that is the chief concern.” “He is 
very clever, and infinitely busy and active,” he says of Prince Alfred in 
another place. 

It would be impossible to say which of the young travellers was 
followed most fully by their parents at home, as well as by the interest 
of the whole country, to which in a measure it was its own sons and 
daughters who were thus going forth upon the world. Perhaps it is on 
the whole the married daughter, in whose case there are so many develop- 
ments to be looked for, and of whom it is natural that she should “ bring 
her babe, and make her boast,” who attracts at first the most pleased yet 
anxious interest. There are some pleasant glimpses of the Princess Royal, 
who has borne so many other titles: Crown Princess of Prussia, Princess 
Imperial, Empress, and now, after a mournful crisis, into which her 
mother’s people entered with a profound and tender sympathy seldom 
accorded even in private life to the sufferings of a son-in-law, an imperial 
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widow, proudly taking back her husband’s name—the sole instance, so far 
as we know, of such a proceeding in the royal caste. Of these glimpses 
none is more pleasant or more characteristic than the following. While 
‘the sons were still absent, the royal family had planned another visit 
to Coburg, an expedition always delightful to them, to visit the Prince’s 
old home, and to meet at that easy distance their eldest child, now 
absorbed in the care and tendance of the second generation, Her 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN CANADA: OPENING THE BRIDGE OVER THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


father’s kind letter is like a little picture of the young mother, still to 
her parents a child. 


“You must bring the hopeful Wilhelm with you,” the Prince Consort writes, “and not 
hide him away with a blush as you used to hide your drawings in the portfolio—‘ Don't 
look at that, papa! it is so bad you must not see it’; and then forth came into view 
something full of beauty and talent.” 


In the absence of her elder sister, the Princess Alice was now the first 
daughter at home, coming into the chief place and specially devoted to all 
a daughter’s duties, as she continued to be to all the succeeding duties of 
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family life. ‘A graceful young woman,” is her father’s description of her 
at this early moment, “less beautiful, we think, than her sisters, but full 
of a pensive thoughtfulness and sweetness.” For her, too, there early 
céme a visitor watched with some solicitude by the parents, as evidently 
attracted by and securing the attention of the Princess. The young suitor 
was all that could be desired—a genial and charming young man, and 
thoroughly “in love,” which was to the Queen always the most seductive 
quality of all; and by-and-by there occurred another pretty scene. 


“ After dinner, while talking to the gentlemen” [it is the Queen who speaks] “I perceived 
Alice and Louis talking before the fireplace more earnestly than usual, and when I 
passed to go to the other room both came up to me, and Alice, in much agitation, 
said that he had proposed to her, and he begged for my blessing. Louis has a warm, noble 
heart. We embraced our dear Alice, and praised her much to him.” 

This is one of the simple touches, straight from the heart, which make all 
the Queen’s notes so vivid, and sets the scene before us full of natural 
emotion. Thus the children were taking wing, fluttering outward with 
young pinions ready for flight over land and seas. Happy those to whom 
this occurs while there are still younger ones at home to keep life in the 
house. The atmosphere was but the more bright with so many new interests 
throughout the world, and the stronghold of love at home still unbroken, 
the parents being still young themselves, and the last of their flock 
not much more than a baby, keeping them all amused with her baby wit 
and wisdom. 

But trouble, which had kept so long away, was now near at hand. We 
have always recollected through many years the wondering chill brought to 
a child’s mind by the concluding sentences of a story popular in our youth, 
which ended with the conventional happy marriage and satisfaction of all 
concerned. ‘‘ But,” said the writer, too wise for her audience, “we will not 
turn another page lest there should be trouble to tell of.” So, could we stop 
here, there would be no trouble to tell of concerning our Queen. A child- 
hood subdued, but bearing all the traces of childish liveliness and pleasure in 
life; a youth impetuous, frank, and faulty, but with scarcely anything in it 
which does not attract the reader almost more than perfection; a most happy 
marriage and married life, the complete sympathy and constant help and 
company of the husband whom she loved, a band of delightfully natural 
children, with every opportunity of indulging and cultivating all the most 
delightful tastes of life, and making everybody round her (so far, at least, as 
is given to mortal effort) happy in her happiness—what more could have 
been asked for the ideal princess, the Queen of Dreams? Public agitation 
arose from time to time to break the calm. Wars broke out, but were 
brought to a happy and victorious close. Changes in law and custom, from 
which melancholy minds predicted all kinds of evil, occurred, and were 
assimilated and nothing but good came, or appeared to come, of them. The 
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record of happiness was unbroken. No one died, no one fell who was 
specially dear to this happy, heaven-protected pair. Other crowns and other 
thrones came to the dust, but every day that passed made their throne more 
steadfast. They seemed lifted up above the troubles of humanity. Not even 
a serious illness disturbed the joyous calm. All was well, emphatically, in 
their universe, peace in the fields and in the cities, abroad and at home. 
The wave of mutiny had swept over India, but had been exhausted, and 
there, too, quiet reigned. That great alteration in the circumstances of 
commerce and industry—the adoption of Free Trade—had brought, or appeared 
to bring, nothing but good. Nothing but good was to be seen wherever the 
eye turned. The head of the country was perhaps a little turned with this 
invariable career of success, and though there is no reason to suppose that 
the head of the Queen was turned, she was now standing at the height of 
womanhood, the prime of life, without a tear to dim the prospect or a fear 
to make the future alarming. The present writer saw her Majesty for the 
first time in one of those earlier years, and though it was but for a moment, 
carried long in her mind the look of those well-opened, calm blue eyes, 
which seemed to a visionary girl the most royal thing she had ever seen, 
so perfect in queenly composure and possession of all they looked upon, the 
shining country, the glorious day, the universal sympathy and affection of 
all the crowds that surged about her. She seemed to have no fear, no 
doubt, no pride, no excitement or exaltation. She was the Queen, loyal 
herself to crown and people, as they to her, never undervaluing her office, 
which was natural to her as the air she breathed, never shaming it by 
arrogance or pride. The looker-on, being, as we have said, young and of an 
imaginative turn, derived an impression which she never forgot from this 
calm, royal outlook upon the world. Since then she has seen those eyes 
dim with sympathy and warm with kindness, but never lost the first effect, 
to her impersonal, as to any atom in the crowd. 

Such was the tale of forty years of happy life. “To-day our marriage 
comes of age according to law,” the Prince Consort writes. “We have 
faithfully kept our pledge for better and for worse, and have only to thank 
God that He has vouchsafed so much happiness to us. May He have us in 
His keeping for the days to come! You have, I trust, found good and 
loving children in us, and we have experienced nothing but love and kindness 
from you.” 

This was written to the Duchess of Kent, the good and wise mother with 
whom their history began. Alas! for those days to come. This was on the 
10th of February, 1861. In the middle of March the first cloud that 
overshadowed the Queen’s life appeared, drifting suddenly upwards and 
covering the sky with gloom. She had been so happy! and in all her 
letters, in everything she says, this blessedness pours forth. She talks of 
“Qur blessed marriage—a day which has brought us such incalculable 
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blessings!” little thinking, alas! poor lady, that this anniversary was the 
last. “Very few can say with me,” she cries in an outbreak of thankful 
pride and joy, “that their husband at the end of twenty-one years is not 
only full of the friendship, kindness, and affection which a truly happy 
marriage brings with it, but of the same tender love as in the very first 
days of our marriage.” 

In another month this happy wife and her husband were in dutiful and 
sad attendance at the mother’s death-bed. The Queen had never known 
what grief was before. She was taken in the full tide of her prosperous life, 
unprepared for sorrow. “Oh! what agony, what despair is this!” she cries, 
when some attendant, thinking to comfort her, prophesies for her mother “a 
gentle ending.” “I was left alone gazing on that beloved form,’ she 
writes a little farther on; “and feeling as if my heart would break.” She 
adds afterwards, with the simplicity of an emotion co deep yet so natural, 
“The constant crying was a relief. But oh! the sickness at heart—the 
thought of the daily, hourly blank—never a day passed that I did not get 
letters from or about her several times in the day.” “The mother whom I 
so tenderly loved, from whom for these forty-one years I had never been 
parted, except for a few weeks,” the Queen adds: and her Journal is full of 
the most touching descriptions, such as we all could parallel, of the forsaken 
rooms—everything the same, except that the one presence which gave all a 
meaning is gone for ever. This inevitable grief, however, which comes in 
the course of nature, and which even those most deeply bereaved must 
acquiesce in as such, became less severe in the course of the soothing 
months, and the Queen recovered her courage and strength in the quiet of 
her Highland glen, where she went some time afterwards with still all the 
most intimate consolations of life around her—the love of husband and 
ckildren. Husband and wife were both “ged forty-one, in the highest tide 
and most enjoyable period of mature yet still almost youthful life. 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WIDOWHOOD. 


Tue Queen returned to Windsor from Scotland in the end of October, 1861, 
and her first visits to Frogmore, and all the scenes made sacred by the 
many years of her mother’s residence there, recalled her sorrow keenly on her 
first arrival, a feeling strongly shared by the Prince. Melancholy news from 
abroad reached them to add to the heaviness of the waning season. The 
royal house of Portugal, in which another Prince of Saxe-Coburg, the Prince 
Consort’s cousin, had filled a position like his own as consort to Queen 
Maria da Gloria, had just sustained such an overwhelming succession of 
calamities as seldom falls upon any house. Typhoid fever broke out in the 
family, and in a few weeks the young King (who had lost his young wife 
a year or two before of the same disorder) and two of his brothers died. 
These sad events, it is evident, made the deepest impression upon Prince 
Albert. The letters of both the Queen and the Prince are full of them, and 
they seem to have given a kind of chill and shock to his very existence. It 
has been often said, though we do not know with what truth, that the 
House of Coburg was constitutionally subject to attacks of this malady, and 
that fever of any kind was specially dangerous to its members. Rightly or 
wrongly, if such an impression becomes current in a family it must be in- 
jurious, and perhaps the autumn damps and fallen leaves, and the heaviness 
of the November weather, along with this haunting superstition, may have 
worked upon the Prince’s mind, besides the natural shock of such a 
calamity among his kinsfolk and the almost too poignant sympathy felt 
for the bereaved father thus deprived of almost his entire family at one 
stroke. He became “low and sad,” unable to get over this mournful im- 
pression; and her Majesty took fright, and anxiously begged those around 
as much as possible to save him from the multitudinous exertions which 
were expected from him. The Prince’s courage and heart seem, indeed, to 
have failed him all at once. He had suddenly grown weary in the middle 
of his days; not that he intermitted any of his duties, or withdrew from 
anything which had a claim on his attention; but he was tired, though it 
was still noonday and life seemed yet to stretch far before him. “He had 
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no wish to die,” his biographer tells us, “but he did uot care for living.” 
Not long before his fatal illness, in speaking to the Queen, he said, “I do 
not cling to life; you do. But I set no store by it. If I knew that those I 
love were cared for, I should be quite ready to die to-morrow.” In the 
same conversation he added, “I am sure, if I had a severe illness, I should 
give up at once; I should not struggle for life.” 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT REVISING THE DESPATCH TO THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


Ominous and prophetic words! for the will to live is often. half the 
battle. Prince Albert had gone into harness at twenty; he had never relaxed 
in his labours for all these twenty-one years—a crowned head has no holiday 
—and his was almost more than the. labour which falls npon a crowned head. 
He had never rested nor thought of rest. Telegrams and despatches had 
followed him wherever he went, even when he was not absolutely at work. 
And now the inevitable reaction had come. He was weary in the middle of 
the way. 

From this time forward he was never well. “Am very wretched”; 
“Thoroughly unwell’; “Have scarcely closed my eyes at night for the last 
fortnight’; were the records that were found afterwards in his diary. 
But, weary as he was, he kept on, with that sense of duty which never 
deserted him. At Jast it almost seems as if he moved half mechanically, 
languor growing upon him in the laborious routine from which there was no 
escape. 

It was in this memorable year that the great American War broke out; 
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and there came a moment in which it seemed that England was likely, with- 
out any will or wish of hers, to be made a party to the quarrel. An Hnglish 
mail steamer from Havannah on its homeward passage was boarded by an 
American man-of-war, and two passengers in it, commissioners from the 
Southern States, were forcibly taken from under the protection of our flag. 
As soon as this was known the country blazed into sudden excitement, a 
Cabinet Council was instantly called together, and a memorandum prepared 
instructing the British Ambassador in America to demand a disavowal of the 
act on the part of the American Government and restoration of the prisoners. 
The memorandum was submitted, as all such despatches are, to the Queen. 
Prince Albert was roused from his languid state by this sudden alarm, 
nothing less important having succeeded in doing so; and with his clear 
and calm intellect he soon perceived how important it was that a document 
involving so many hazards to two great countries so closely allied by nature, 
should be as moderate in tone as was consistent with the dignity of the 
nation. The royal pair, both by this time so experienced in ail Imperial 
business, held their own private consultation over this important State paper, 
and the result was a note conveying the suggestion to Ministers that the 
despatch should be softened in tone, that the British Government should 
express their unwillingness to believe that the American Government could 
have intended any such insult to the British flag, and their hope that repara- 
tion would be spontaneously offered—a suggestion which instantly commended 
itself to the statesmen concerned, and, being adopted, was probably the cause 
of the peaceful solution of the difficulty. 

A fac-simile of this note is given in the last volume of the “Life of the 
Prince Consort.” It is in his handwriting, as it was his composition; but 
here and there are interlineations in the Queen’s hand, perhaps only to 
correct the occasional slip in English into which the Prince still fell at 
times, perhaps to amend a phrase; in any case, they stand together in touching 
evidence of that perfect union which was so soon to close—a union of mind 
and thonght and high deliberation, as well as of the closest affection. This 
little touching circumstance gives the clearest example of the manner in 
which her Majesty’s part of the Imperial work is done. To soothe, to modify, 
and, without compromising any right, to leave a place for unforced amend- 
ment, is a most royal mode of aiding in the work of the State. Her Majesty 
is anxious to teil the whole world that this wisdom was not hers but his 
whom she monrns. But her writing, mingled with that of the Prince, reveals 
to us the intimate consultation, the serious thought together, the double 
action of two minds which were one, such as we might seek in vain through 
long epochs of history. Probably the public would never have heard of it at 
all save for the calamity that followed, and the faithful love which omitted 
nothing that could add honour to his name. 

This paper was written on the 1st of December, only a fortnight before 
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the Prince’s death. His illness was already upon him. “He could eat 
no breakfast, and looked very wretched”? on the morning of the day on 
which he roused himself to do this piece of work for the State. In the 
forenoon the doctors were called in, and it became apparent that the 
malaise of so many days was the precursor of a serious illness. 

The Queen has given a full account of this illness in the Life: alk 
its vicissitudes, the moments when he was better, the sad attempts to be 
cheerful and amuse him, all those heartrending changes and signs of 
weakness which most of us have followed for ourselves and can but too 
well understand. “I was sadly nervous with the ups and downs of hopes 
and fears,” her Majesty said, feeling all her kingdom as nothing in 
comparison with that sick room, where she was no Queen but a weeping, 
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trembling suppliant, praying in vain, as so many have done, for the life 
most dear to her. Most touching are the details of these troubled days. 
He asked for music, one of the old chorales, and a piano was brought 
into the adjoining room, on which Princess Alice played to him the old 
religions music of bis youth. Then, in the stillness of the hushed room, 
the wife or the daughter would read aloud in a vain attempt to retain 
his waning attention. Now and then the effort was successful, and he 
roused himself a little from the heavy torpor which was stealing over him. 
““He was so pleased to see me, stroked my face and called me liebes 
Frauchen, dear little wife.” Thus, with alternations of wistful hope, the days 
ran on. There was a picture in his room, a copy of one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas, which he said helped him through the day. But even at this 
point of bodily prostration he could not quite free his mind from the 
large affairs which, till they dropped altogether out of his hands, had 
been his chief business. “You have not forgotten the important com- 
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municition to Nemours,” he said, probably wandering in his mind, two days 
before the end. But by-and-by nothing but an expression of love would 
come from those pale lips. “Dear wife, good little wife!’’—that was all 
he said. 

Many who are still living must recollect the shock and pang of dismay 
and sorrow with which we all heard on that wintry Sunday morning that the 
Prince was dead. It was very partially and imperfectly known that his life was 
in any danger when the sudden terrible news flew forth—news which touched 
every house as if with a personal blow. The present writer remembers well 
the wondering pale crowds streaming out of all the churches, where in many 
cases the news was heard first, or who were met outside at the doors with 
that mysterious rumour which seems to want no words. We were not able 
to believe it, and yet knew it must be true, as in the case of all great 
calamities. Not for his sake—be it said with regret that not until after he 
was gone from us for ever did the country fully recognise what a man he 
was—but for hers. Wherever two people met that day throughout the 
kingdom other questions were forgotten, and all that any voice could say 
was, “The poor Queen! oh, the poor Queen!” Instinctively, and in a moment, 
the lesson which so long a course of years had failed to teach was learnt 
at once. Understanding for the first time all that he had been to her, a 
flood of pity and terror burst forth, which was stronger than grief in the 
sensations of the moment. How was she to bear it? It is well known 
now how she fell under that crushing blow, and, dropping away from all the 
pleasantuess and brightness of life, covered her face and shrank from the 
light. 

Jt was on the 14th of December, 1861, that Prince Albert died; and it 
is only since his death that he has received the appreciation which his 
singularly perfect character deserved. This appreciation he had received 
more or less from all who came into immediate contact with him in his 
lifetime; but by the mass of the people, who were not near enough to fall 
under his personal influence, he was not sufficiently known to be beloved. 
Perhaps, if truth were told, he was too uniformly noble, too high above all 
soil and fault, to win the fickle popular admiration which is more caught by 
picturesque irregularity than by the higher perfections of a wholly worthy 
life. But since his death, and chiefly since the Queen’s own generous and 
tender impulse prompted her to make the country the confidant of her great 
love and happiness, the Prince Consort has had full justice. The record 
of their mutual life has interwoven the happiest and purest sentiments of 
existence with the national history. 

After this great calamity there occurred a blank in the life of the Queen. 
The unusually close bond between these two, who had shared every thought 
for one-and-twenty years, is quite enough to explain the state of collapse 
in which the survivor was left; but there were besides, as so often happens 
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after loss by death, a thousand reflections of things that might have been 
done but were not, of opportunities neglected, and indifferent medical advice 
put up with, which are said to have embittered the painful condition into 
which her Majesty fell. Who does not know those awful thoughts that 
overwhelm the mind in such circumstances? “Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died,” said Martha of Bethany, with a reproach 
which is echoed in almost every heart that has been parted from its best 
beloved—more bitter still when it is “Had I done this or that, taken greater 
' precautions, been more quickly awakened to the danger.” In fact, this 
paralysed mourner had not been easily awakened to the danger. She had not 
believed in it nntil all further delusion was impossible; and now she sat 
dumb, taking no share in anything, scarcely answering, scarcely capable of 
being roused for the performance of a necessary act or to sign the dreadful 
papers which she would read no longer. For a moment it almost seemed that 
the most trustworthy of monarchs was about to fail altogether, and end her 
royal career upon her husband’s grave. 

Such are the notes of alarm that come to us from the recollections, the 
letters, and commentaries of the time. Princess Alice stood by her mother 
faithfully in this valley of the shadow of death, as she had stood by her 
father in the easier act of dying. But she was only a girl suddenly called 
out of the happy calm of ordinary life to occupy this post, and knew nothing 
more of public business than that it was necessary to rouse her mother, to 
persuade her to append a signature to an official document. One of the 
Court officials, the secretary of the Prince, attempted what he could do to 
help the suffering Queen over this terrible moment; but was promptly checked 
by the Ministers, who would not consent to communicate with her Majesty 
through any third person. We are bound to add, however, that notwith- 
standing all these dark intimations the public records of the Queen’s acts 
do not give countenance to the idea that she failed in her duties, or aban- 
doned, however niuch she might shrink from, the exercise of those which 
were most incumbent on her. On the 14th of December the Prince died, 
and on the lith of Jannary we find the Queen in her place at the head of a 
meeting of the Cabinet—not a long time in which to sit dumb and turn her 
face from the light. No doubt it was a countenance of woe which looked 
upon the statesmen, some of whom had been little respectful of the husband 
she had lost, though all were overawed and sympathetic now; but at all 
events she did it, as other widowed women have had to do, the smallest 
and the greatest thus mecting together, as often, both beiug in some 
degree beyond the conventionalities of common life. The seamstress goes 
back to her work though she scarce can see her needle for the blinding 
tears, the washerwoman to her tub, the greatest Sovereign in the world io 
her Cabinet Council; and which is the most hard? Thus, if there was a 
moment of utter prostration, it was very short. Posterity can often judge 
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more truly as well as more tenderly than eye-witnesses and contemporaries. 
If pitying friends could manage it, the poor needlewoman’s dim eyes would 
be sacred for a month; but not for so long could we spare the Queen. 

Nor was it only the duties of State which the Queen took up again. A 
most touching proof that her interest in her people was undiminished was 
given a few weeks later, when there occurred the terrible Hartley colliery 
accident, which, terrible as such accidents often are, was more affecting to 
hear of than almost anything of the kind that has happened, in consequence 
of the tragic interval in which there were still hopes of saving the entombed 
miners. It could be nothing but her Majesty’s own initiative which sent 
telegram after telegram to the pit’s mouth while yet there was hope, nor 
any but her own heart which instructed her secretary to say “that her 
tenderest sympathy is with the poor widows and mothers, and that her 
own misery makes her feel all the more for them.” She was not yet six 
weeks a widow when this message was sent. These two circumstances, we 
think, clearly prove that the Queen’s overwhelming grief interfered neither 
with her duties as Queen nor with her own warm and ready sympathy 
with her people. 

This is, perhaps, the only moment of her life in which the Queen has 
had less than justice from the country. It has been taken for granted 
that her grief was excessive, and iridulged in beyond the legitimate duration 
of natural grief. It is curious, but true, that nothing calls forth the 
sympathy of the multitude so warmly, and that of nothing is it weary so 
soon. Life itself seems to stand -still before the face of a great bereave- 
ment; there is no one who does not appear to feel an exceptional loss 
as an almost personal blow for the moment. But the rest of the world 
goes on, when that moment has passed, upon its business and pleasures, and 
when it discovers a little while after that the mourner still sits where 
it left him or her, it is impatient, almost indignant, with the “self- 
indulgence.” We think that the statement of the two facts above indicated 
is enough to set this matter right, so far as duties which were necessary 
and the sympathy of the heart are concerned. There is another view of 
the subject. If her Majesty resumed her place in the Council, her co- 
operation in all public affairs, she did not, we know, resume those other 
public offices which concern a different department of duty, either after a 
legitimate interval or at all. She took her place at the head of the 
Cabinet, but not in Society any more; and there can be no doubt that this 
was a misfortune. The fashionable classes—so often and so largely made 
up of that froth and foam of society which come to the surface, but 
nevertheless affect much more important things, certainly the standard of 
manners and even that of morals, and thus have it in their power 
to spoil the reputation of a country among other nations, if not to influence 
very deeply its inner life—were left like sheep without a shepherd to their 
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own foolish guidance, without any head or recognised leader to check their 
vagaries, to refuse sanction to their follies, or to keep up the level of 
courtesy and self-respect. That to a woinan in mourning, a Queen engaged 
in the weightiest of affairs, the lighter business of regulating the gaieties 
and fashions of an idle crowd should have seemed at once inappropriate 
and impossible it is easy to understand. Nobody able to conceive the 
situation aright can fail to understand the sickness of heart with which 
the Queen turned away from those pleasures which she had enjoyed so 
cordially in her time; and it is easy to persuade oneself that the whirl 
of gaiety in a London season is quite trivial and of no importance to 
the country. ‘Yet it is of importance, as it must always be of importance, 
that even in its enjoyments the highest class shonld do as little as possible 
to alienate the sympathies and shock the decorum of, as well as to lower the 
standard of universal good manners fur, those who are below. 

At first, of course, there was no question of any such matters as these. 
The Queen was taken to Osborne, being persuaded with difficulty to quit 
Windsor—which, we believe, she never liked, nor came back to with any 
pleasure for many years—before the funeral. She went to Balmoral in the 
spring. No donbt the fresh air and quiet did her good. At this moment 
the careful tendance and cheerful common-sense of Johu Brown, the Prince’s 
favourite attendant, becaine invaluable to her. And certainly the glimpses 
of the Queen given us in the letters of Dr. Norman Macleod, her favourite 
Scottish chaplain, show no morbid spirit, but only a true-hearted woman, 
very sorrowful but with a mind open to all the consolations and likewise 
all the corrections that religion cou'd bring. Norman Macleod, as he 
was always called in Scotland, without any prefix, was a man of singular 
personal charm and sympathy, and his influence seems to have been very 
beneficial to the Queen. No one, indeed, can read his aceount of his 
interviews with her Majesty without feeling that he was giving faithful 
utterance to his own actual experiences. “She met me with an unutterably 
sad expression, which filled my eyes with tears, and began at once to speak 
of the Prince. She spoke of his excellence, his love, his cheerfulness, how 
he was everything to her. She said she never shut her eyes to trials, but 
liked to look them in the face; how she would never shrink from duty, bnt 
that all was at present done mechanically; that her highest idea of purity 
and love was obtained from him, and that God could not be displeased with 
her love. But there was nothing morbid in her grief.” 

We think, in the light «f such facts, the universal judgment which 
was passed upon the Queen at this melancholy moment of her life 
ought at least to be reconsidered. For once the country was unjust to its 
Sovereign. 

It is true that this injustice was indeed the highest compliment which 
could be paid to the Queen. England grudged her seclusion, her mourning, 
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the grief of her widowhood; although at the same time, with very natural 
and truly English perversity, the country was afterwards proud of the 
faithful sorrow which would not be comforted. The grievance of the nation 
against her was that in her trouble she fell out of that intercourse with her 
people in which they have always delighted. They no longer saw her, no 
longer were able to crowd about her path, to cheer when she passed, to feel 
her participation in national pastimes and pageants as a justification of every 
holiday; and this it was which gave the sting to discontent. The pageants, 
too, ceased, which was something still more evident. No great shows of 
State were possible when the Head of the State shut her doors to visitors and 
her heart to all amusements and pleasures. In the next May after the Prince 
Consort’s death another great exhibition was opened in London, a ceremonial 
shorn of all the gladness and the brightness of the former one, which must 
have been the most woeful farce to many of those who had taken part in the 
first, and only a subdued gratification to the crowd. It is not too much to 
say that the heart of the country was wounded by the length of the period of 
sorrow. It was not, indeed, very long before the Prince of Wales’s marriage 
furnished a kind of substitute in Society for the closing of Buckingham 
Palace, but that was a very young household, and nobody in England felt 
that the Qneen’s place could be filled by any substitute while she herself was 
still capable of holding it. There was an element of popular tyranny and 
cruelty in the displeasure caused by her long withdrawal, yet it was also an 
exhibition of that which is the grand security of every throne, and which is 
nowhere so strong a bulwark as in Great Britain—the genuine, if aggrieved, 
personal affection and regard of a whole people. 

It has been said again and again, to her eternal honour, that the Queen 
never failed in her attention to public business, even in this long period 
of retirement. “Never kept us waiting,” was the familiar statement of a 
Cabinet Minister. The moment of bitter breakdown was very short—a few 
weeks only. And then the Queen resumed her labours alone, reading the 
despatehes, going over the papers of State, which now must have made a 
much greater strain upon her faculties, and reminded her at every sentence 
of the dread vacancy beside her, where there was now no clear head, no 
steadfast support of trained intelligence to make comprehension easier. 
Nevertheless, it has never been said that the royal judgment faltered, or 
even that the work was less well done. And here arises a remarkable 
question, which no one, so far as we are aware, has ever entered into. 
For many years the object of the Queen’s life was to convince the world 
that all that was worthy in the first twenty years of her reign was the 
doing of the Prince Consort. To him was due all that was wise, all that 
was noble. Had we taken her Majesty at her word, most sincerely given 
and in perfect good faith, as it was, we should have looked for nothing 
but complete breakdown, and a season of ke!pless misery and distraction, 
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ending either im the reduction of the Queen to a puppet monarch, giving 
signatures and murmuring assents without either power or influence—or a 
puppet of a still more usual kind, falling into the hands of favourites, 
and ruling, or pretending to rule, as they guided. Both Great Britain 
and the world are fully aware that nothing of the kind happened. Her 
Majesty resumed her place, and the wheels of State rolled on as_ before. 
If she were by herself unable to grasp the problems of State, if her 
judgment failed, if she ceased to have an independent opinion, no one has 
ever breathed a word to that effect. Statesmen have died, and their lives 
have been written, and many a troublous and painful secret, and many a 
vecret whisper, has been made known to the world; but amid all these 
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babblings no one has ever ventured to say, Alas! things were different 
now; that when the Prmce was gone who kept her right, the Queen’s 
influence was gone or diminished. One can imagine that in her generous 
enthusiasm for him it would almost have pleased her Majesty had something 
of this kind been said; but, so far as we are aware, it never was said— 
nay, nor hinted—amid the manifold gossipings of a Court. If she owed 
all to her husband, as her Majesty has over and over again told us, to 
what has she owed it that her great career has gone on undiminished ? 
Her complete self-abnegation was beautiful, and there is no doubt that it 
was expressed with entire sincerity; but there can be still less doubt either 
that Prince Albert’s royal pupil had attained by the time he left her to 
the power of standing alone, or that her attribution of every wise instinct 
to him never prevented a large admixture of her own. 
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And life would not be stopped in its course even for that terrible 
interruption of death. The family of mourners began one by one to return to 
their careers. In May of 1862 Prince Alfred rejoined his ship, making one 
youthful and smiling countenance the less at Balmoral. In June the Prince 
of Wales returned, bringing his tale of experiences from the East, whither 
he had gone to carry out a tour planned by his father before his death, 
every detail of which was carried out according to those sacred instructions. 
And on the Ist of July the Princess Alice, who had become her mother’s 
right hand through all these dismal days, as she had been her father’s 
nurse in his illness, was married in private at Osborne with a subdued 
ceremony, so different from the triumphant wedding of her elder sister, in 
the midst of a close circle of the family, with very few spectators save 
those who were bound by the nearest ties. Tears took the place of smiles 
for this gentle and tender-hearted bride. Her mother could scarcely hear 
out the service; her father was gone from the place he should have held 
by her side, to give her to the. bridegroom he had approved. This royal 
lady may be said never to have: got entirely beyond that atmosphere of 
tears. Her life was overclouded by the internal wars in Germany, in 
which her husband. had to take his part, and by many cares such as it is 
strange to think.an English princess could be exposed to; and she died, 
as we say, before her time, carrying out the wonderful drama of woe and 
sorrow which seemed to be her inheritance—died of a kiss from dying 
lips, after wearing out her strength in anxious nursing, on the anniversary 
of her father’s death, completing thus the cycle of devotion in a manner 
the most pathetic that could be imagined. But there was happiness also 
in the cup, and no evil bodings, though many sad associations and regrets, 
at the moment of this marriage. Thus the wheels of life began to move, 
the boys came and went, the bride departed, and all again began to be, 
with one terrible difference, as it had been. 

Less than a year later another gorgeous marriage took place in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, the marriage of the Prince of Wales to the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, an event which called forth an outburst 
of enthusiasm from the country, perhaps a little to be aczounted for by 
the cessation for nearly a year and a half of any kind of public rejoicing, 
and the hope of better times to come, as well as from genuine loyalty 
and delight in the promise of those better times which this marriage 
ensured. The Queen was present only in her closet, the royal place, much 
like an opera-box, from which, indeed, the whole wonderful and glorious 
scene in that most beautiful of chapels could be better seen than from 
any other point. Dr. Macleod describes the expression of her face as she 
raised it during the performance of the chorale, which was a composition 
of Prince Albert’s, as the most wonderful he had ever seen. “She seemed 
to be with him before the throne of God.” That these ceremonies were 
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painful reminders to her Majesty of all the gladness that was lost out of 
her own life need not be wondered at; but she never withdrew from them 
altogether, nor left her children without the sanction of her presence. 

A droll incident, which might perhaps be considered allegorical too, is 
reported by a less enthusiastic historian of this wedding. ‘The little Prince 
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ROYAL GROUP PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE PRINCE OF WALES’S WEDDING DAY, MARCH 10ru, 1863. 


William of Prussia [now the Emperor of Germany] came in between his two 
little uncles [afterwards the Dukes of Connaught and Albany] to keep him 
quiet, both of whom, the Crown Princess told me, he bit on the bare 
Highland legs whenever they tonched him to keep him quiet”—a curious and 
precocious exhibition of character. 

The Queen’s private occupations for some years after this were very much 
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concerned with one subject—which was) to make her husband and his 
remarkable life and character known to the world. Her mind was engrossed 
with busts and statues, with the preparation of a beautiful dwelling for his 
remains, and lastly with the erection of another kind of memorial, one still 
more likely to reveal those perfections and the associations upon which her 
heart dwelt so proudly, the romance of her youth, and the happiness of her 
married life. To raise some such monument to those we have lost, is it not 
the dearest wish of every mourner, though there are few who have a story 
so unique to tell? Criticism has usually little to say upon the work of a 
royal author. There have been few indeed in history, and none, we think, 
who upon the ground of literature alone have laid claim to the applause of 
men; sometimes their works have been more valuable, in the absence of all 
literary charm, than the finest efforts of genius, as throwing light upon 
corners of history, and upon the motives which make history, such as 
cannot be attained in any other way. But the Queen’s first book was, so 
far as we know, unique, possessing in one way a power like that of genius, 
a power almost of creation in its perfect simplicity and truth. The Prince 
Consort had been, as we have said, a somewhat veiled figure, presenting in 
the depth of his self-abnegation a blank to the world, through which few 
gleams of his natural character were allowed to shine. His handsome face 
was, like the man, well formed, well coloured, worthy of admiration, but 
with the force of individual experience so controlled and kept. down that 
the eyes of the spectator returned puzzled from any attempt to read or 
divine it. He had taken up in its fullest, almost in its literal sense, the duty 
of “effacing myself in Victoria,” which he early conceived as the object of 
his life. It was now the part of the Queen to do justice: to him who for 
her sake had never done justice to himself. 

The inspiration which suggested to her Majesty the story of her own 
romance and of her early years as the best way of doing this was worthy of 
a poet. In no other way could it have been so simply or so fully done. We 
will not pretend to claim for the Queen any purely literary gift. She is 
no student of style, nor does she ever, we imagine, ponder and wait for the 
best word; but nature has given her a pretty simplicity of utterance, very 
womanly, even womanish if the reader pleases, the language pre-eminently 
of the happy and guileless young Englishwoman of her own era, in whom 
feeling and sentiment were supreme, and intellectualism of every kind was 
still sometimes gently, sometimes severely, discouraged. There is an air of 
eternal youth in these simple utterances; the heart of the writer thrills to 
all gentle emotions, to her imagination all things are pure, and nobleness 
and goodness are the characteristics of all whom she loves. It is not a 
spell, perhaps, which could charm long; and, indeed, in the later journals 
from the same hand we feel that it falls into the style of the household 
chronicle with fatal ease. But in the first instance it was as original as if 
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it had been a work of genius—fresh, simple, direct, with all a girl’s power 
of idealising her lover, and all a woman’s admiration for the qualities of 
the man who had suddenly become her standard of every virtue. 

The elements of the book, which was published in 1867 under the title 
of the “Early Years of the Prince Consort,” had been gradually collected in 
the privacy of the royal family from journals and letters during the years 
that succeeded his death, and was at first intended only for his children and 
intimate friends. With a fine instinct the Queen went back to that period, 
the beginning of their joint life, and aiso the period which rouses more 
ready sympathy than any other, that beginning to which the mind so 
pathetically turns when the survivor pauses at the end of the common path, 
to the days that are no more. The eldest daughter at home, Princess 
Helena, now a woman grown and able to comprehend her mother’s feelings, 
translated such of the letters ag were in German, and only hands most 
dear to him touched the loving memorial until it was so far advanced that 
the advice and help of someone more experienced seemed necessary. The 
editor chosen was General Grey, long a member of the household, and 
consequently almost as familiar and intimate in the close knowledge of every 
day as the members of the family themselves. That even he was startled 
by the first communication of pages so overbrimming with personal feeling, 
such as few persons in any condition of life and no sovereign had ever 
attempted to express so freely, may be gathered, we think, from his preface ; 
but he had the good sense and feeling to perceive that so simple and sincere 
a claim upon the sympathy of her people, an appeal so tender, so frank and 
true, could not but add to the affectionate devotion which the country enter- 
tained for her Majesty. It would almost seem, however, that General Grey 
hesitated before the idea of giving to the general public a revelation so 
complete. “As I believe your Majesty intends to limit the circulation of 
this volume to your Majesty’s own children and family or, if it goes beyond 
them, to a very small circle of intimate friends, I have not thonght it 
necessary to omit any of the very interesting and private details contained 
in your Majesty’s memoranda, or to withhold the touching expressions of 
your Majesty's feelings as given in your Majesty’s own words. Some of 
these details, particularly those relating to your Majesty’s marriage, it might 
seem unusual to include in a work intended for more general perusal, though 
even in that case, judging of others’ feelings by my own, I cannot doubt 
that they would meet with the warmest and most heartfelt sympathy.” 

It was finally decided to give the book for that “general perusal” which 
at first startied the feelings of tle members of the Court, though never, we 
should think, the Queen herself, then so strongly under the sway of those 
profoundest sentiments of nature which make the whole world kin, and at the 
same time longing for her people’s sympathy, and that everyone who ever 
saw her should know how nobie and good was the hero of her drama, the 
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lover of her youth. An anecdote, which we find among many, of her Majesty’s 
intercourse with her peasant neighbours at Balmoral gives, we think, as fine a 
picture of the new link woven between her and all mourners as the most 
eloquent pen could supply. One of the villagers, in whom the Queen and her 
family had taken a great interest, had lost her husband, long an invalid and 
bedridden, during the interval between the end of a happy visit of the royal 
family to the north and the return of the widowed Queen, in the first deep 
gloom of her bereavement. One of the first things her Majesty did was to 
pay a visit to this poor woman. 

“ And we both cried: she cried and I cried. I controlled myself as soon 
as I could, and asked her pardon for crying. ‘But oh!’ said the Queen, ‘I 
am so thankful to cry with someone who knows exactly how I feel.’ And 
she afterwards said, ‘You saw your husband’s death coming, but I—I did 
not see—-it was so sudden!’” 

“T am so thankful to ery with someone who knows what I feel.” This was 
the spirit in which the Queen examined her old diary and selected her letters. 
She came to her people, as she had gone to the poor woman on Deeside, with 
hands held out, appealing to their kindness. “Weep with me,” was the outcry 
of her heart. And the world risponded with an answering outcry of sympathy 
which was full also of amazement and pity and love. For who else had ever 
so laid bare her heart? and who else had the right, the privilege to do so? 
secure as she was and never doubting, of the interest, the sympathy, the 
affection of all. Sometimes there is the highest truth in that fiction of 
royalty which says “ J/y people,” when a monarch has the heart and courage to 
believe and trust to it. We who stand upon lower levels hope for a sym- 
pathiser here and there, an unknown friend who will know what we mean; but 
the Queen reckoned upon her kingdom with such a certainty as is more persuasive 
than any argument. She knew that all hearts would acknowledge her claim. This 
required a great trust, a great faith in her people; but it was fully justified. 

We will not say that the “Leaves from the Highland Journal’ were 
equally impressive. Such a story as her Majesty had to tell can be but once 
told. Something of the same glamour, some wonderful touches of natural 
feeling, expressed with a simplicity which was always most genuine, yet 
perhaps suited better the story of youth rather than the records of middle 
age, were still m these rambling confidences and records. But perhaps it 
would have been better had the one unique performance been left as the 
only one. The less fine effect of the others has done something to dim the 
shining of that little pearl of autobiography, to which there is no parallel in 
literature so far as we are aware. We trust that posterity will redeem this 
book from among the others, and do it justice. Needless to say that the after 
historian of the Victorian era will always consider it as one of the most 
admirable of the many mémoires pour servir upon which his work will be built. 

Her Majesty’s characteristic style has always come out in the loving 
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messages which now and then she has addressed to her people, always with the 
same directness, simplicity, perfect conviction of their sympathy, and un- 
bounded faith in their faith. In her complete and unwavering confidence in 
their immediate response there has never mingled a shade of arrogance, never 
a touch of imperial superiority: upon that serene height pride vanishes and 
pretension is impossible, besides that by nature the Queen is never proud. 
That true feeling of equality, which is so little felt in a democracy though so 
frequently professed, is warm as nature in her—the equality of human 
feeling, of individual happiness and sorrow, of all that constitutes and in- 
dividualises man, be he prince or peasant. “She cried, and I cried,” said 
the peasant woman. It is curious to find how often the truest democrat, in 
the best sense of the word, is to be found in the highest places, where the 
principles of political democracy are least approved or known. 


THE QUEEN’S SEAL OF STATE. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE POSITION AND CHARACTER OF THE QUEEN. 


WE have said that for some time after the death of the Prince Consort 
the country, out of sheer love, was unjust to its Sovereign. Though this 
is perhaps a paradox, it is absolutely true. The very intensity of the 
sympathy in her loss moved the world about her to a conviction that 
after a time she ought to be consoled. The earnestness of their desire 
to have her in their midst, ‘to make up to her and comfort her, to sur- 
round her with love and loving-kindness, became a sort of grievance in 
their mind when it appeared to them that she refused to be comforted. 
Though all the likings both of the Queen and Prince were for a quiet family 
life, vet they had not shrunk from the necessity of suppressing these inclina- 
tions. They had been much in public, seen everywhere, refusing no duty, 
showing themselves with as much genial Kindness as they were received with 
sympathetic affection. But now all this was over. It might well have been 
thought that when the Queen had sent a pair of charming roung Princesses 
in the flower of youth to hold a Drawing Room, she had done verv well 
indeed for the select public who appear at such ceremonials; and that these 
beautiful young ladies were really more appropriate to the pageant than a 
Queen now approaching middle age and sadly shadowed by overpowering 
trouble. But that has never been the opinion of the country. No one could 
be more popular than the Princess of Wales. Her beauty was the pride of 
England, and she was at the age when beauty is most delightful: yet then 
and for years afterwards, even when the Queen began to grow old, when she 
had lost the advantages of appearance which she possessed in her youth, 
there was scarcely a face which did not cloud over a little to hear that it 
was the Princess. and not the Queen, who would receive their homage. 
It was not that ther loved the Princess less. but that ther loved the 
Queen more. A murmur of discontent was heard here and there. We 
are not aware, however, whether her Majesty ever Imew of this sense of 
grievance. She did all her private duties unwaveringly, with no failure 
in anv branch of the business of the country. But she did assuredly slip 
out of the common life. For years she appeared at no ceremony more 
cheerful than the unveiling of a statue cr the inauguration of a monument. 
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The deepest mourning was her only wear and her lost happiness her chief 
thought. 

At the same time the Queen was unchanged in her many labours, 
in her diligent attention to the business of the Crown 3 and among her 
dependants, the cottagers in the North and at Osborne, her humble 
friends everywhere, she was the same, omitting no kind observance, 
neglecting no duty—doing everything on the higher scale to forward the 
advantage of her country, and on the lower to promote the general 
peace and good pleasure of all about her. She spent more time in 
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the country, especially in those two homes which the Prince Consort had 
wholly established and founded. We believe it may be said that she never 
returns with pleasure to Windsor, which is always overshadowed by the 
cruel recollections of suffering and death; and Buckingham Palace is almost 
deserted. It was years before she would look at a play, of which she had 
been formerly so fond, aad she has never entered a theatre again, A good 
deal of moving about denoted that sick desire for movement which is one 
of the characteristics often of great grief. Her Majesty went to Balmoral 
twice in the year instead of confining herself to the usual autumn holiday. 
She was much at Osborne. From time to time she went to Germany, which 
the presence of her two elder daughters there made doubly dear to her, and 
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on the occasion of her first visit made a pilgrimage of love to all the spots, 
specially, which were connected with the Prince’s early days. She had so 
many children still quite young, Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold being 
still small children at their father’s death, that it is to be hoped there was 
some internal warmth in the irrepressible gaiety of their early years to keep 
her heart alive, but the Queen was what is called in the New Testament 
“a widow indeed,” seeking only, in additional kindness to all and overflowing 
charity, some measure of consolation for all the manifold deprivations of 
her lot. 

Meanwhile another source of solace came in the successive appearance of 
one new baby after another in the new houses which began to spring up 
around her, offshoots from the great family tree. The Queen has always 
been distinguished by her love of children, which is one of the great compen- 
sations to women for the special sufferings and weaknesses to which their 
constitutions make them liable. We do not say that this love is not in 
many cases equally developed in man, but it is more limited, confined chiefly 
to the more amusing and interesting moments of childhood; and rarely 
embraces the new-born, from the moment of his birth and through all the 
_cireumstances of his infantile progress, as the mother’s par excellence does. To 
gome minds it will seem almost ludicrous to imagine that a woman occupied 
with the fate of millions, and possessing much of the high instincts of the 
great Sovereign, should enter her cabinet and sit down to the serious 
work of State with a distinct exhilaration in her mimd and more perfect 
disposition for her work, because her letters that morning have brought the 
news that an infant in a distant palace yesterday for the first time walked 
alone! But in the Queen’s immense and’ most serious correspondence there 
would be nothing, perhaps, that affected her like this, making the sunshine 
sweeter and toil more pleasant. We say a great deal about women’s 
disabilities in these days, but little about the special gifts which find 
consolation for them in the simplest events. A baby bon mof, a nursery 
prank or feat, are often like the wine and oil of allegory, “oil that maketh 
the face to shine, and bread that strengtheneth the heart,’ to a woman—- 
better than applause, sweeter than success. The Queen drank deep of this 
“brook in the way’’; another and another baby came to press against her 
broken heart, and bind up its wounds. The two little girls of Princess Alice 
were probably the first to bring this profound and pure refreshment with 
them. They were brought to the Queen, while their parents were travelling, 
to make a long stay and amuse her daily and hourly, and perhaps not even 
when they grew up into beautiful young women were this cluster of 
Princesses, some of them now so highly advanced in the world, of more 
pleasure and comfort to the Sovereign of England than when they were 
innocent infants knowing nothing about royalty, but accustomed to pull her 
gown, or climb on her knee in their nursery days. 


I 
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‘Marriage followed upon marriage in this period of seclusion. The Princess 
Alice -had been married privately in her mother’s presence under the very 
shadow of death. The Prince of Wales followed in triumph and splendour, 
though still his mother’s mourning was unchanged. One by one the 
other sons and daughters followed in the same way; the young men wedding 
afar, one amid the splendour of the Russian Court, one in the intimate circle 
of German Royalty. In these days, when war seems in the air, it is curious 
to reflect how closely allied the first family in England is with the Continental 
nations which from time to time have made an angry ring round this 
country, and menaced other proceedings, which, however, have never for- 
tunately. been carried out. In Germany the Queen’s grandson sits on an 
absolute throne; in Russia her granddaughter holds a similar place. Indeed, 
the . royal houses in Europe are more like a large and scattered family inter- 
woven together by many bonds of nature than the heads of so many 
different races—a fact which ought more and more to tell for peace but, 
unfortunately, does not always seem to do so. There is something amazing, 
almost Iudicrous were it not so dreadful, in the possibility that war might be 
proclaimed against Great Britain and its Sovereign by young men who have 
been -nursed in the lap of the Queen, and who, whatever warrings of hostility, 
oattles by land or sea, there might occur between us, must be always to 
her Majesty. as the Willie or the Alec of our own nurseries are to us— 
wayward children who, whatever may be the pain they give us, are still 
Willie and Alec to a grandmother’s heart. 

So great have been the developments of the Queen’s family during the 
period of her widowhood that she is now surrounded by a tribe of royal 
personages, young and middle-aged, surpassing in number that of any other 
family in all our long suecession of monarchs. No king or queen has ever 
had so many relations, so many close personal alliances. It is seldom, 
indeed, at least in England, that a royal family has extended much in the 
second .generation. King George the Third’s family of fifteen sons. and 
daughters were represented only by some six or seven descendants; but 
those of. the Queen are almost without number, so that there is a goodly 
band even of great-grandchildren about the steps of her throne, and it 
would seem impossible to imagine the dwindling down of such a tribe 
into such impoverishment as that from which the infant queen delivered 
her race. The Queen has been occupied much with all these alliances and 
developments. A new wedding, a new birth, must have become to her the 
very commonplaces of existence. Her sons and daughters were scarcely 
more-than disposed of in this way when her grandsons and granddaughters 
began. These complicated and continual businesses of so large a family 
have kept her Majesty’s hands and her heart full. She has rarely been 
free -from some love story, some settlements to be made, or cireum- 
stances to be harmonised. It is well known that the Queen has always 
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retained the freshest and most lively interest in a love affair, ~and has 
let neither royal prejudice nor any other argument stand in the way of such 
combinations as brought happiness. And she has kept her heart fresh by 
the far-extending interests, the links of new connection which have stretched 
out from her house in all directions. 

' In a family circle so wide there is always something going on for good 
or evil, for joy or sorrow. ‘The drama of domestic life has surrounded this. 
one central figure with an unfailing sweep and current of life. With the 
Queen’s loneliness we have all sympathised; the strange isolation of which — 
@ woman, once so constantly enclosed and attended by the unfailing com- 
panionship of the one person in the world most dear to her, became suddenly 
aware when that close companion failed from her side, has already called 
forth the affectionate pity and regard of both her own and other nations; 
but perhaps the great compensation afforded by the exuberant life which 
has flowed from her has not been sufficiently estimated. No woman of her 
generation has so clearly revealed herself as a wife; but her réle as a 
mother, which, in the nature of things, it is more difficult to reveal, has 
been even greater and more remarkable. She has been appealed to on all 
sides, and turned a deaf ear to none. Lord Tennyson apostrophised the 
Prince Consort after his death as the “silent father of our kings to be.” 
But the Queen appears as the mother of half a world. Her descendants are 
always coming and going, their interests reach over the earth. The year is 
full of their birthdays as contemporary history is, full of their movements; 
scarcely a month that there is not a list of the one, not a day that newspapers 
and the universal talk of the world are not ringing with the other. That 
this fact adds to her Majesty’s occupations there is no doubt; it ought to 
add enormously to her influence, and who can doubt—that which is the most 
certain of all—that it has added to her capacity for endurance in life, and 
sweetened the cup of existence as nothing else could have done ? 

Something of the Queen’s life in this respect may be gleaned from the ' 
letters of the Princess Alice, who was in a special manner the daughter 
of her heart. Not that there is any indication of favouritism in respect 
to any one of the Queen’s family. But Princess Alice was her companion 
at the most awful moment of her life, taking almost the command at the 
only time when the Queen’s hand was incapable of it, and affording to 
her mother that support which only a brave, steadfast, and faithful child, 
whether son or daughter, can give. Her marriage in the midst of these 
melancholy circumstances, her children the first that brought the sweet 
consolation of baby babble and laughter into the widowed house, and 
finally, and perhaps most of all, her early death, which consecrates and 
enhances every affection, made her specially dear and cherished; and 
though her Majesty’s share of the correspondence has not yet been given 
to the world, the affectionate details of the Princess’s letters, describing 
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everything, from the triste campagne of 1866 to the furniture in the new 
house, which the young lady flatters herself is so much more English than 
German, do much to show the mother’s minute and affectionate sympathy 
as much as if she had herself spoken. The furniture became more and 
more the mother’s gift as repeated remittances arrived, which enabled the 
young pair to pay for it, for the Princess and her husband were poor. Their aid 
was wanted for a thousand matters in the small Principality, and their means were 
small, Her report of having made some pelisses, “not embroidered ” she allows 
with a tone of apology, but every stitch of them done by her own hands, 
is one of the details which please all women certainly, and many men 
more than a picture painted or a book written could do—an unreasonable 
prejudice, perhaps, but a very true trait of human feeling. In everything 
the Princess would seem to have been a most careful housekeeper, and 
every point is recounted with the utmost certainty of sympathy to the 
kind mother, upon whom it-is evident much of the comfort of the small 
princely house in Darmstadt depended. But it was the war of 1866, 
between Austria and Prussia, which made Princess Alice’s touching domestic 
story most interesting, and the description. of the preparations for it, 
made most unwillingly on both sides, is very striking. Austria and France 
had already been pitted against each other in the wars of 1859 for the 
independence of Italy, the first breach of the peace of Central Europe for 
so many years; but now here was brother against brother painfully called 
into the field, in what really was, for once at least, one of those rare wars 
made by kings against the will of their subjects, which are so cruel. 
The Princess, in deep alarm herself and trembling for her husband, had 
still time to think how dreadful it was for Vicky and Fritz on the other 
side, the Crown Prince and Princess in Berlin, who desired it as little as 
Hesse did—and for Henry, a brother of Prince Louis, it was still more 
terrible, as he was actually in the Prussian army. “He can’t desert at 
such a moment, and yet if he should have to draw his sword against his 
country, his brothers fighting on the other side!” “What would dear 
papa have said to all this? I know your warm heart is aching for 
Germany,” the Princess wrote, and her brief notes, so full of the anguish 
and indignation of the crisis, have an underlying petition in them which 
she dared not put into words. “Uncle Alexander returned from Vienna two 
days ago, (‘the Emperor’) frantic at being forced into war, but fearing now 
no more to he able to prevent it.” “Cannot the other three Powers 
interfere and step in at this dangerous crisis, proposing a Congress or 
anything, so as to avert this calamity?” she cries in her anxiety. “J 
hope that the other Powers will interfere, and not look on whilst these 
brothers cut each others’ throats.” 

There can be little doubt what the Queen’s feelings must have 
been, but she had to stand still and do nothing, one of those special 
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afflictions of the great ones of the earth with which humble persons 
are not assailed. To stand by and see many things which are contrary to 
right, which are productive of misery, and yet not interfere; to have so 
much power and yet do nothing! Her daughter’s unavailing entreaties 
were part of the Queen’s burden, which was so heightened by anxiety for 
many of her family concerned, and heavy with the grief and dismay. with 
which she had to look on and see a country which she loved dismembered 
and stained with kindred blood, the country which was her husband’s 
country, and more dear still for his sake. One daughter with her husband 
was on one side, another with hers on the opposite. “Cannot the other 
great Powers interfere?” How anxiously would a mother have hastened to 
interfere. in another case; but this mother, who was the greatest Power of 
all, was also a constitutional Sovereign, and there was no more to be said. 
The Queen sent contributions for the wounded, that miserable provision which it 
is so terrible to begin to make in cold blood, when the gallant fellows are marching 
out in all the glory of life so unsuggestive of any need of the kind; and she 
received the children sent off to the security of England to be out of harm’s 
way, but she could do no more. The Queen has had to stand thus looking on 
at many wars in which, without being immediately involved in them, her heart 
and her deepest feelings were engaged with friends on both sides. That is a 
trouble, it may be said, that she shares with many another; but it can 
scarcely be so hard on the humbler members of society, who can evidently do 
nothing, as it is upon one who could do so much but, bound by duty and 
honour, has only to stand still and look on. And even more and stronger than 
this may be the statement. The Queen has at all times held the balance true 
by the exercise of her own admirable good sense and judgment, and 
consistently done her utmost to keep the country from interference, even in 
circumstances where her own heart must have leant that way and even her 
Ministers were inclined for war, as in the case of Schleswig-Holstein. She has 
lent all the aid that any experienced statesman could, strengthened by her 
‘influence and position individually, as one of the most important personages in 
Europe, to quench the beginnings of discord and find out some way of recon- 
ciling differences; but, beyond that, has always resisted every impulse to join 
the fray, and we believe that on more than one occasion this resistance has 
turned the scale. 

After all that has been said of her withdrawal from public ceremonials, 
it was only five years after the Prince’s death when her Majesty consented 
once more to open Parliament in person. She would not, nor has she ever 
since, put on the gorgeous robes appropriate to that function over her 
mourning; the crimson and the gold lay spread out behind her ‘upon the royal 
chair, which brought into still further evidence the isolation of that one 
figure in black, seated in. the midst of the splendid group. Princess 
Alice, in her distant home, followed with aching sympathy of heart her 
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mother’s movements on that important day. “I am happy to think,” she 
writes, “that you are quiet in Osborne after all you had to go through. The 
emotion and all other feelings recalled by such an event must have been very 
powerful and tried you much. It was noble of you, my darling Mamma, and 
the great effort will bring compensation. Think of the pride and pleasure it 
would have given Papa, the brave example to others not to shrink from 
their duty.” 

After this beginning the Queen no longer refrained from occasional 
participation in the great ceremonials which demanded her presence, so that 
when all is said that can be said it was not, after all, a very long time in 
which her widowed seclusion was complete. 

The Quieen’s share in politics is very unlikely to be fully known, either in 
her own lifetime or that of even the younger generations contemporary with 
her. Posterity will know much better than we can expect to do what it 
really was. Already there begin to appear in the memoirs, sometimes indis- 
ereet, of dead statesmen and politicians an anecdote here and there which re- 
veals her figure amid the crowd of statesmen, never opposing a measure which. 
is clearly and unmistakably the desire of the people, yet never relinquishing 
her own opinion or giving passive assent upon a doubtful subject. So far 
as these fragmentary sources of information have yet been disclosed, there 
has been no moment in which her Majesty has resisted unduly the conclusions’ 
of her responsible Ministers; but the advantage of her different point of view 
has been apparent in the arrest of hasty measures; and the necessity of con- 
vincing so composed a mind with reasonable arguments, and of going once 
more into every reason for and against, m order to attain this end, has been 
of the greatest use in legislation, and especially in the treatment of foreign 
affairs, We say responsible Ministers, using the necessary jargon of constitu- 
tionalism; but the Queen has never held herself irresponsible nor considered: 
it her business to be passive, and merely to assent to what others do. We do 
not now execute either monarchs or Prime Ministers for political errors; but 
the Queen has always held herself responsible to God, responsible before the 
bar not only of her own people but of all the keen observers in the high places 
of other nations, who probably know her real course of action better than we 
do, each of them having a private adviser whose duty it is to note every- 
thing, and to whom her Majesty’s individuality is at least as interesting as 
that of any Prime Minister. There are few Prime Ministers, besides, who 
have so many means of understanding foreign politics as the Queen has, the 
happiness and progress of her own family being so involved in them, and 
all their interests demanding the closest consideration of questions which 
affect their welfare, and the manner in which this country should act 
towards them. She has never pushed the balance, of which she may be 
said to have the charge, to one side or the other for any personal 
or family motive, the advantage of Great Britain and the interests of ‘the 
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Empire being her first thought, whatever might happen to her sons and 
daughters. ‘ 

There could no higher praise be given. The Queen ,has kept her personal 
interests and those of the nation. entirely distinct, a thing which we should 
have thought almost impossible by ordinary: rules; ‘but ordinary rules 
have never controlled the workings of a mind so. disciplined and dutiful, 
yet so independent and sagacious. Her private means of information, the 
judgments she is able to form from private acquaintance with the great 
agents in human affairs, have always been at the service of her states- 
men; but her opinions have been entirely her own, and her wide out- 
look and moré personal knowledge give these opinions a force which only 
now and then can be obtained by a private. individual, even of high rank. 
The Queen has been accustomed to watch the development of mind and 
purpose in foreign sovereigns and political persons, as we watch the households 
of our relations and intimate friends, with that close family inspection which 
makes it almost as distinct to a wise head of a large connection how this 
man or that will act in any possible emergency, as to remember how they 
have acted in emergencies gone by. 

This fact has added immensely to the weight of her Majesty’s long ex- 
perience in public affairs, which of itself is an enormous force. The greatest 
statesmen are sometimes out of power, and at such times of arrested action 
are often, sad as it is to say so, disposed to arrest all public action whatever, 
and thwart their successors in carrying out sometimes the very measures which 
they have themselves been foiled in bringing to completion, and which they 
cannot bear that the other party should have the credit of. This is but a 
poor testimony to human nature, yet it is true enough; and the spectators who- 
behold it, knowing how deeply rooted such sentiments are, do not condemn 
it with the energy which such a. dereliction from absolute duty ought to 
call forth. But the Queen is never ont of office; she has to keep, as 
we have said, the balance steady, to’ pursue throughout all changes the 
measures she approves, following their progress with a judgment quite 
unbiassed (or, at least, so far unbiassed as humanity permits) by the 
fact that it is this noble lord and not that honovrable gentleman who 
brings them to perfection. Her Majesty is not superhuman: she has 
her likings and dislikings. It was no secret that. Mr. Gladstone was 
not one of her favourites, and that it cost her Majesty a little trouble 
to make up her mind to the constant intercourse with him, which his 
position as Prime Minister necessitated. We remember to have heard one of 
the Queen’s most intimate counsellors questioned upon this matter. Mr. Glad- 
stone had been at Windsor, and the question was, How did the visit pass 
off? “Oh,” cried the wise interpreter, deeply skilled in evading all unneces- 
sary revelations, “they are like the people in the Critic—when they do agree 
their unanimity is wonderful”; and he gave an amusing account of some minor 
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measure in which the Queen and statesman were at one, and of the long and 
animated conversation they had over this, which was a matter of no large 
political importance, yet very useful as a meeting-ground. There is little 
doubt that it was the Queen’s own wisdom and wit and savoir faire which 
discovered this mode of softening the intercourse and making friendship 
possible. 

The excellent judgment and curiously perfect position thus secured by the 
Queen—as, so to speak, one of her own chief advisers, a power above politics and 
party changes, a constant “‘ Moderator,” to use a Scots title, an influence always 
against haste and in favour of full and patient consideration—has grown with 
the long years of her unswerving. and continual service to the State. Since 
the days when she was nineteen and played a girlish prank with the horrified 
statesmen, much to the amusement cf the world in general—as recounted in 
our second chapter—she has never set herself in opposition to any constitu- 
tional change or variation of the popular purposes. Perfect discipline of mind, 
perfect, acquiescence when it became her duty to acquiesce, she has always 
shown; but it has never been passive acquiescence, like that of an automaton. 
She has always known how to bow her head graciously and gracefully to the 
inevitable. .There was a moment, not very many years ago, when there was 
the fear of a deadlock in public business, the Lords and the Commons stand- 
ing facing each other in a grim pause, and all sorts of catastrophes, chiefly for 
their lordships, predicted by every voice. During this alarming crisis the 
Queen came into the foreground, with all her powers of argument and 
persuasion. Great lords, sulky and obstinate, were called all the way up in 
the cold to Balmoral, grumbling as they went; but came back again moved 
by the arguments and by the example of the royal lady, who herself had 
royally and patiently to submit to what the country demanded. And the 
Lords, too, yielded in obedience and devotion to the Queen. That she should 
have thus smoothed the way of reconciliation and possible living after having’ 
first herself made the sacrifice she asked from others, was a wonderful piece 
of service to the country—‘ yeoman’s service,” as we say to express what is 
strongest and most honest, the Queen putting almost literally her shoulder to 
the wheel. Her great credit and reputation have grown with the years, so that 
there is now no dissentient voice in the universal acclamations. In her earlier 
years it was the Queen’s endeavour to show, by every generous hyperbole in 
her power, that all the credit belonged .to the Prince Consort and none to 
herself. Was it so? Her subsequent life seems, as we have said, to make 
that theory questionable, since, so far as we are aware, her wise, enlightened, 
and large-minded course of action has gone on developing and eres more 
important through her solitary years. 

There is another remarkable gift which the Queen possesses, fitch, though 
not perhaps of direct importance in politics, has great meaning in life, 
especially in exalted station and among those ruling classes, royal and noble, 
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which still dominate the world, all theories of equality notwithstanding. She 
is a genealogist of quite remarkable eminence. We remember to have been 
told a curious illustration of this which occurred at the Queen’s dinner table. 
Lord Beaconsfield was seat2d next to the lady from whom we received the 
story, and there was some discussion regarding an Italian nobleman who had 
lately taken in hand some remarkable engineering works in his own country, 
himself the director and designer of everything that was being done. “Do 
you know anything about him?. Who is he?” said Lord Beaconsfield. The 
lady confessed her ignorance. “We know,” said the statesman, “one person 
who will be sure to know all about him”; and presently taking occasion, he 
asked the Queen. Her Majesty responded without a moment’s hesitation. 
Yes, shc knew all about him. He was of a certain branch, which she 
indicated, of his ancient house. His mother was of another house equally 
ancient, equally unknown to common fame. Certain circumstances into which 
it is unnecessary to enter. here had thrown the young man into practical life 
and made an engineer of the heir of the Crusaders. The Italian duke was 
accounted for in a moment. 

The present writer herself remembers to have been corrected in an account 
of the children of a family with which she was almost as familiar as her own, 
by her Majesty’s absolutely exact memory. Everybody is aware that the 
Queen’s recollection of faces, that exceedingly fine and gracious piece of 
courtesy which is perhaps more flattering. to the amour propre than any other, 
is still more remarkable. The Queen forgets no one, overlooks no one, never 
loses an opportunity of ascertaining precisely who and what any person who 
crosses her path is, and having once inscribed it on those tenacious tablets of 
her mind, never loses the impression. Her business, indeed, her occupation in 
this world is with men and women, more even than with despatches that 
cannot be sent forth and laws that cannot be passed without her consent and 
signature. She reads those human books and regulates them in their places 
with instinctive exactitude and knowledge; they are of more importance than 
the other kind of books to which we appropriate that name, in acquaintance 
with which her Majesty is not wanting, though not perhaps so warmly in- 
terested in them as in that science of life to which all the human combina- 
tions possible, the variations of race, the multitudinous drama of family history, 
are an absorbing study. Such genealogical information as comes from 
habitual reading of Debrett is not unusual; but with her Majesty the know- 
ledge is deep and profound. 

In respect of the other books which are so important in the eyes of a 
person whose trade it is to write, or with those who derive almost all the 
relaxation of their lives from reading, the Queen cannot be called a connoisseur. 
Like most people deeply occupied, Darwin, for instance, she reads novels largely ; 
but, also like Darwin, is not so much concerned about the quality of them 
or their claim to be called literature. The philosopher loved a story which 
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had a happy ending, and did not trouble him much with demands upon his 
intellect; and so does the Queen. She likes to have a book read aloud to 
occupy the time which, according to her regular and settled routine of work, 
falls vacant—generally in the afternoon. The maids of honour have this 
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to do among their many little occupations, and the Queen works or knits, 
or otherwise employs her hands, while this is going on. Works of a high 
class or of absorbing interest would scarcely consist with this manner of 
reading. The newspapers are marked for her by her secretaries, so that 
her time may not be wasted in searching for the particulars which interest 
her; and graver subjects, the works especially of the day, are condensed for 
her in a similar way, and laid upon the table, so that a glance here and 
there may give her a general view of the subject and the manner of treat- 
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ment. But to be a great reader or a student is impossible to one with so 
little leisure. Nor could it be claimed for the Queen with any truth that 
she is a patron, or critic, or authority in literature. This is not the turn 
of her genius. She has once more proved the curious fact that of all the 
great arts valued and pursued among men, the art of government is almost, 
if not altogether, the only one in which men and ‘women meet on equal 
terms. The greatest woman poet has scarcely touched the levels of great and 
sovereign poetry, the woman painter has never produced a great picture, nor 
the woman musician an immortal song. But there. have been Queens as great’ 
as any man who ever sat upon a throne. It is, perhaps, the réle in which 
we should least look for excellence, but it is the one in which it is most 
usually found. This is the direction which the Queen’s mind has taken. 
She has produced hooks which are not books, but rather a sort of series of 
letters straight out of her own heart to the hearts of her own people, from 
whom at certain periods of her life she has sought the same warmth of 
sympathy which she is herself ready to give to all in trouble. But her gifts 
are not literary any more than it can be said that, because she can make a 
pretty sketch, she has the making of an artist in her. Her drawing masters 
said so in her youth with a pardonable weakness, proud of the gift which 
they had cultivated. “She would have been the first female artist of her 
time had she not been Queen,” says one enthusiast; while another recounts 
a pleasant story, how an Academician found a sketch made by the young 
Princess in a portfolio, and, hearing it was by a pupil of his friend, declared 
that the author of it would not long be an amateur. These are pretty tales, 
and were pleasant to hear when the life of that young Princess lay all in 
the future and no man knew what it was to be. But at this period it would 
be disrespectful to the Queen to reproduce them, knowing, as all the world 
now does, to what her life has come:—not that of an artist, nor one fitted 
to take the laurels of literature or produce any excelling work of that descrip- 
tion; but ilustrions in another art, the art of reigning—a greater craft and 
a more difficult than those pursued by pen or pencil. 

We do not, therefore, claim for her Majesty gifts which she certainly does 
not possess. Her tastes are much those of the multitude. She reads 
without very much critical discernment; her art is the art of Landseer. 
These are not the qualities which distinguish her. But when there arise 
difficulties between nation and nation, when the peace of the world is 
threatened, when there is trouble at home or tumult abroad, then this lady, 
who in other matters pretends to no knowledge beyond that of an ordinary 
woman, rises above the everyday level, and takes a place which Shakespeare 
would never have attempted to fill, Among her statesmen the most 
experienced of them all, she holds no merely formal place as head, but 
strenuously stands for peace, for order, for law, altogether just, altogether 
disinterested, having no advancement to look for, no risk of losing office, but 
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only her country’s advancement and good to think of, holding back the rash 
and stimulating the timid, bringing the light of many years and the 
experience of many emergencies to simplify, to calm, and to subdue debate. 
Such a power is all the more impressive when it is combined with the mildest 
aspect of every day, and is the possession of one making no pretension to 
intellectual power. It is more impressive also than the arbitrary will of the 
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autocrat who decides everything by the dictates of his own wisdom or fancy. 
The Queen does nothing by herself. The popular appreciation of her character 
is so great that there have been moments when she might have done s0, and. 
been upheld by the unanimous voice of her people. But this thought never 
enters a mind so disciplined, so true to the lore which she had learnt 
together with her young lover, in the days when all was new and the world 
lay at their feet. In her maturity, in her old age, she is the same, with an 
intelligence ever alert, ever watchful, observant of every sign on the political 
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horizon, knowing so much that she is not easily discouraged, patient to 
disentangle those knots of difficulty which the less experienced are so apt to 
eut or break. 

These are the powers of mind and character which we claim for our 
Queen—not genius nor any show of the intellectual cleverness which many a 
commoner mind possesses in a much higher degree. But something above 
these things, the soul of wisdom, the instinct of rule, the power to guide and 
direct and comprehend the greatest agencies, the movement of the immense 
and various world, the vicissitudes and alleviations of the civilised universe, 
those currents of influence which sway the fortune and shape the career of 
nations and millions of men. 
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THE QUEEN’S STATE CARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LATER YEARS. 


Tue last period of the Queen’s life is such as we could all desire for those 
we love best. ‘Thou shalt see thy children’s children; and peace upon 
Israel.” To her, if to any in the world, has come abundantly the “ Honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends,” of the poet. Her later middle age, and serene 
and dignified progress through the gathering infirmities of the end of: life, 
are attended by universal reverence, the admiration and applause, we may 
truly say, of the whole world wherever her name has been heard; and in what 
obseure corner has it not been heard through all the four continents? The 
approbation of the whole earth is hers, from the rising to the setting sun; 
and that is about the greatest thing that earth can give—approbation of her 
acts, her attitude, her life. Many troublous moments there have been, many 
alarms; sometimes it has been thought and prophesied that the climax of 
British power had passed and was over, sometimes it has appeared as if all 
the other nations were gathering angry round us, furious with our pretensions, 
furious with our success. But there has been no breach of the peace 
of Europe except in words, so far as this country is concerned. And in 
her own private family the Queen has been surrounded through all her later 
years by a crowd of descendants, some of whom she has seen promoted to the 
highest thrones of the world, while there are always still at home pleasant 
groups of prosperous and affectionate young people, filling it, as grand- 
mothers love to. feel, with unfailing gaiety and life. Her children’s children 
and peace upon Israel! The blessing is the same to the poorest cottager and 
the greatest Queen. 

The first of the public festivals in which her Majesty took part after her 
widowhood, excluding those which formed part of her yearly business, such as 
opening Parliament, was the public thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales from the terrible illness in which he had all but died. That illness 
had produced a great and, we think, unexpected outburst of feeling through- 
out the country. It was no exaggeration to say that in England and Scotland 
it was almost as if the first-born in every house was fighting for his life; not 
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only were all great festivities abandoned or postponed during the most anxious 
period of the illness, bunt little dinners, little tea-parties in villages, the 
humblest rejoicings, were put off or given up, with a sense of the impos- 
sibility of any kind of social pleasure taking place while that life was 
hanging in the balance. Almost every wife and mother and sister in the 
country felt herself there in the persons of those three ladies, struggling, 
as it seemed, hand to hand with death, for the man they loved. Who 
could think of putting on gay apparel, of dancing or singing, while that. 
struggle went on? We believe that it was entirely unexpected, this sudden 
wave of fellow-feeling which passed over the country affecting everyonc. 
No bulletin of the most excitmg or fateful election was ever studied as that 
bulletin was, which was exhibited in every public place, and watched for 
by crowds; and which recorded the vicissitudes of the Prince’s illness. A 
horror of foreboding filled! the land; was not fever fatal to those of his 
blood? Did not his father die like this, thongh he was never so ill, never 
so prostrate as these bulletins showed? During that brief period this island, 
as we may say, had but one heart. 

And neither the Qneen’s constant mourning, nor the loneliness which 
she continned to feel to the bottom of her heart, kept her back from the 
great thanksgiving when all these fears were over. The invalid and his 
nurses went in such a triumph to St. Panl’s as no conqueror ever equalled, 
through seas and floods of men and women, weeping, cheering, bidding God 
bless the pale mother and son and wife, worn with watching and suffering 
and anxiety, who were bound to every family all the long way on, as no 
others could be bound, belonging to us, ourselves in a sublimation of trouble 
and joy. It is difficult to know what terms to use which will not seem 
extravagant to describe the extraordinary outburst of sympathy, alloyed by 
no petty motives, spoiled by no unpleasant gossip, and animated by that 
sense of absolute unity, with the feelings of the principal persons concerned 
which is, of all interchanges of hnman feeling, the most overwhelming. 
Conquest and triumph are fine things, but they are as nothing in com- 
parison with the joy of a family over the safety of a beloved son. And 
there was scarcely a family within the four seas which did not take part 
in that joy. The Archbishop of Canterbury—Archbishop Tait—than whom 
few men had been so sorely tried with family loss, and whose countenance 
for many years of his important career was more sorrowful than words 
could say, was the preacher; and with a fine intuition he took for his 
subject the extraordinary tide of human emotion which filled the streets 
and the great Cathedral, that Temple of God in which for ever the great 
hum of London, like the voice of many waters, fills the silent dome. His 
text was, “Members one of another,” and certainly none could have been 
better chosen. 

Many more public appearances were made by the Queen in the course of 
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the years, all attended by enthusiasm and a delighted welcome; but none so 
remarkable or so full of human feeling as this, until there arrived the year 
of her Majesty’s jubilee, the completicn of fifty years upon the throne. 
Then London turned out once more in an immense overflow of rejoicing, 
when escorted by a band of princes, her sons and sons-in-law, an imposing 
train and full of interest, among them the future German Emperor (fcr 
a few sad, sorrow-stricken months), the Queen made her way to West- 
minster, where she had been crowned in her youth, to make her thanksgiving. 
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Crowds of people waited in the streets from the dawn of the summer morning 
that they might secure a place to see the Queen pass, and not only London, 
but the entire country was filled for a few days with universal rejoicing. 
Every little town was en féte, every village decorated and lighted up, beacons 
blazing from every headland, ships on the far seas decked with flying colours, 
and wherever Great Britain had a desert settlement or lonely post, and all 
over the great colonies, cannon roaring and flags flying in honour of the 
day. 

The sixtieth anniversary of her Majesty’s accession had in it perhaps 
a graver note, though almost more overpowering in enthusiasm than any 
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that preceded it; for then it could not be concealed from any that 
the Queen was old, beyond the common age of man, and could not 
in the course of nature be long spared to the subjects whose love for 
her and pride in her had become a sort of religion, held with more 
unquestioning faith «lmost than that which is of greater moment still, with 
all the force of accumulated enthusiasm from every side, coming upon every 
wind. Old, and not long to be with us! The last and most touching 
appeal to love, the last claim after such a world of other claims, to admiration 
and applause. 

The Queen had still both happiness and sorrow before her during the years 
that intervened between the recovery of the Prince of Wales and the jubilee. 
It is a curious detail, tending towards superstition, that the Prince’s illness 
was at its worst on the anniversary of the Prince Consort’s death, the 14th 
of December, and that the sad day being safely past he began at once to 
mend: while on that very same day itself the Princess Alice, the daughter 
whose name is most closely connected with that of Prince Albert, died, and 
followed him to the other country. The 14th of December is thus the sad 
day of the Queen, the moment of disaster which she must always have seen 
approaching with dread. Primcess Alice got her death in a most touching’ 
way, as has been already mentioned, having nursed all her children and her 
husband safely through a very bad epidemic of diphtheria, and finally taken: 
that complaint, in a moment of great weariness and depression, from the kiss 
of one of the convalescent children—as some say—or from a momentary 
dropping of her head upon her husband’s pillow, which is perhaps the more 
authentic account. She had taken all necessary precautions while her cares 
were still needed at so many sick beds, but, worn out at last with fatigue 
and relief, forgot everything for one fatal moment, in the weakness of 
returning hope. So it is said; but she must have been penetrated by the 
poison during days and nights of sleepless anxiety and watching, which took 
from her all strength to resist when at last it seized her. The mausoleum 
which the Queen had built for Prince Albert at Frogmore had been com- 
pleted only a short time before, a building full of tender meaning and the 
fond desire to bring a semblance of brightness to the tomb. There the 
monument of Princess Ahce and her dead infants has been placed by the 
side of the father whom she loved in the innermost sanctuary of sorrow 
and worship, the Queen’s own chosen place of rest. 

Another great blow was the death of Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
the one delicate member of a robust family, who had from his childhood 
been the object of constant care and many apprehensions. It was hoped, 
however, that he had outgrown his constitutional delicacy and might with 
safety enter into the responsibilities of life, and he had been married 
in April, 1882, and it was hoped had a happy life before him, though he 
might never be so strong a man as his brothers. It was hoped also 
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that he was to be the member of the family who should inherit the 
more intellectual side of the Prince Consort’s character, and be the patron 
of literature and the arts. That he had himself entertained doubts 
whether he should be able to fulfil these hopes seems to be apparent 
from some sad terms in a letter written during his short married life. 
“Should anything happen to me, do not mourn for the dead, but live for 
the living,’ the young man said. It might be but a momentary failing 
of courage, or it might be a serious presentiment. At all events, he ful- 
filled his own prophetic thought and died not two years after his marriage, 
in the spring of 1884, A member of the Court said to a distinguished 
clergyman, while gazing at the sad countenance of the Queen in the 
midst of the mournful pageant of the funeral, “She has looked for this 
for thirty years.” 

These two, however, who now seem, since death has hallowed their 
names, to have been the most cherished of the band, are the only 
members of the family whom the Queen has been called upon ‘to 
relinquish. The other seven have lived to be the supporters and con- 
solers of their mother, pillars of her throne. The tragic end of the 
German Emperor, so shortly after his accession, was a heavy blow, and 
his wife, the eldest and most gifted of her Majesty’s daughters, the 
Empress Frederick; has needed and received in ample measure in her 
time her Majesty's support and comfort; but for her other children 
life has been prosperous and full of happiness. The death of Prince 
Albert Victor of Wales, the Duke of Clarence, was a singular and sad exception 
to the general well-being, and no calamity could have touched the ‘Crown 
more nearly. But great as the loss was of the heir to the kingdom, his 
vacant place has been filled up, and the succession stands more fast than 
ever in the direct line. 

The Queen, however, has had other griefs to bear in her later years 
which are common to all who live a longer life than their fellows. She 
has seen her friends and counsellors drop from her side as the years went 
on, now one, now another, upon whom she relied most for comfort and 
aid. The ministers who served and guided her youth have all passed away 
in the course of nature; but of her younger counsellors, less aged than 
herself, how many have been cut off from her, some necessitating a complete 
change in her most intimate surroundings, such a change as is painful at 
any period of life, but how much more in old age when we cling to all 
that is habitual, and most of all to the solace of old servants, old friends, 
those who know us and all our ways! 

Not to go through the long chronicle of loss, one only may be mentioned 
in Sir Henry Ponsonby, who was the Queen’s right hand for many years, a 
man devoted to her service, knowing everything, understanding everything from 
the affairs of State to rules of royal punctilio and those of social arrangements 
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about which her Majesty was always warmly interested, that everything 
should be done by order and precedent. His lamented death caused a com- 
plete revolution in the closest circles of her surroundings, two younger men, 
no doubt most valuable and faithful, but new, having been put into the 
conjoined offices which so trusted a friend and supporter had filled in his own 
person. Such a loss as this, affecting the Queen’s daily habits and long- 
established routine, as well as her affection and confidence in those she had 
cause to esteem so highly, was a very great misfortune, and, though perhaps 
scarcely any other loss could be felt so deeply as this, the number of 
friends whom the Queen has lost is unusually great. It is the penalty of 
long life, but demanded of her Majesty in more than the ordinary degree. 
She expresses this sense of loss with great pathos and tenderness in a letter 
addressed to the Rev. W. W. Tulloch on the death of his father, Principal 
Tulloch, of St. Andrews. “I have again lost a dear and honoured friend,” 
the Queen says, “and my heart sinks within me when I think I shall not 
again on earth look on that noble presence, that kind face, and listen to 
those words of wisdom and Christian large-heartedness which used to do 
me so much good. . . . No more! Never again! Those dreadful words 
I have so often had to repeat make my heart sick. God’s will be done! 
I have lost so many and I feel so alone.” These words are very simple, 
very true, and convey to the reader something more than mere regret and 
sympathy, a sense of that desolation that makes itself felt around the long- 
lived, emptying the world of so many familiar faces, leaving a, void wherever 
the eyes turn. It is the saddest aspect of age, one of the most melancholy 
drawbacks of a long life, even when the places thus vacated are not of the 
nearest and most dear. Though we may be safe in our most intimate 
relations, how sore is the blank made by the withdrawal of those with whom 
we have been accustomed for years to talk over all our concerns, to take 
counsel with and receive confidences from, and with whom we have inter- 
changed habitually the thoughts of our hearts. Thus, even when we keep 
those we love best, we lose our companions, our associates, those who understand 
us and whom we understand, a deprivation which never can be made up in 
this life. 

The Queen has taken back her place at the head of the nation to a con- 
siderable degree during the later chapters of her life. She has opened several 
Parliaments, she has appeared on various great national occasions, she has 
reopened her house, at least in Windsor; though nothing seems able to induce 
her ever to return, save for a few days, to Buckingham Palace, or to make 
her presence felt in general society. But all the austerity of her seclusion 
has happily disappeared, and she restrains her own personal distaste for the 
noise and commotion of a crowd, in order to please all classes of her people— 
the poor, by appearing in the streets and public places, the centre of beautiful 
processions and ceremonials; the rich and great, by holding drawing-rooms and 
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other trivial but, in their way, important functions in which, as has been 
already said, the appearance of the aged Queen proves far more attractive and 
more satisfactory than that of the most beautiful and beloved of princesses, 
even the débutantes feeling themselves shorn of half their honours when it 
is not the Sovereign herself to whom they make their courtesies. Now and 
then, chiefly at a garden party, her Majesty even appears in society, and, 
though the onus of entertainment on such occasions has been left, as was very 
natural, upon the Prince and Princess of Wales and the other members of 
the family, the Queen has resumed her reception of royal and noble visitors at 
Windsor, and held banquets and given entertainments in their honour. She 
has even permitted herself some return to the amusements of her youth, and 
though she has never again crossed the threshold of a theatre, she has called 
to Windsor, on several occasions, the most distinguished actors to perform 
before her—seeing in this way some of the most ambitious and some of the 
most amusing productions of the modern stage. 

Nor has old age produced in her any slackening of exertion or relaxation 
of public duty. To make this consistent with necessary rest and fresh air, 
and such exercise as is possible, the hours of the day are so arranged as to 
alternate work with relaxation. Often, while at Windsor, she begins the day 
by a drive in her donkey chair, through the beautiful Home Park to Frogmore, 
where she breakfasts in the open air or in a tent, enjoying the freshness of 
the morning, and the sweetness of the woods and the lawns; though there 
is rarely absent a significant despatch box, containing what is the Queen’s 
daily work, that continual supply of State papers which, important as they 
may be, are far from being light reading. After this little preface of the 
open air, which she always loves, her Majesty returns to a close morning’s 
work with her Secretaries, when all important public business is gone 
over. Before the hour of luncheon she goes out again to take a drive. 
The luncheon midday meal is the most cheerful, the most expansive moment 
of the day, when the Queen is surrounded chiefly by her own children, 
and family matters are the principal subject of discussion and consultation. 
So abundant a family has, no doubt, many difficulties, as it has also many 
pleasant things to be talked over. In all that has been made visible to 
the public of the Queen’s private diary and papers, and in the published 
letters of the Princess Alice, the crowd of Christian names (sometimes mean- 
ing the highest personages in Europe) is quite amusing. They seem to throng 
upon each other till the spectator can scarcely see through the crowd to 
the pleasant group at table, all telling the latest news of these friends and 
relatives, speculating what they will do next, laughing at a characteristic trait 
of this majesty or that. The same thing occurs, no doubt, in every large 
family; but few families are so large, or have so many largely extending ties, 
as that of the Queen. 

To show how the most trivial circumstances mingle with the greatest in 
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the routine of a Court, it is said that one of the occupations of this cheerful 
table is to regulate and approve the Court Circular for the day, that little 
every-day record of visits and promenades, arrivals and departures, the 
pieces of music that are played after dimner, and other details. But it is 
one of the curious particulars of life that the most insignificant jostles the 
most important, and it is scarcely possible to say which takes up the most 
time and occupies the most thought. The hand that has just signed decrees 
and official proclamations to move a world corrects with as much gravity the 
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‘little slip of that small dry chronicle of the comings and goings, the drives 
and the dinners. 

After this family repast, the Queen is accustomed to spend an hour or 
two much as the head of a large establishment would do anywhere. She 
writes her family letters, which are an important feature of the occupations 
of every mother, and these are often not mere affairs of affection, but 
letters full of the greater interests which must mingle with everyday events 
in the correspondence of a Sovereign. It is said that the Queen expects to 
hear at least once a week from all her children, and is herself very regular 
in her replies, so that this in itself adds a considerable item to her 
employments. She is, besides, very ready and gracious in notes to less 
important persons, and is understood to like receiving letters from those who 
can in any sense of the word be called friends. The early hours of the 
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afternoon would seem to have been appropriated by her Majesty to the 
writing and reading which with many lesser women are considered enough to 
fill the whole day, the only portion of her time that could be called private. 
She afterwards goes out again for a long drive. The dinner hour is very. 
late, never before nine o’clock. It is seldom that meal is confined to 
members of the family, as in an ordinary house; guests, generally distinguished 
either by rank or celebrity, constantly mingle with the royal party, including 
all foreign visitors of sufficient note. They assemble in the corridor, which 
is one of the most interesting parts of the Castle at Windsor, full of 
beantiful furniture and fine pictures: among which not the least are the 
many Court pictures commemorating incidents in her Majesty’s life—from 
the pretty simplicity of the first Council, to the elaborate reproductions of 
Court splendour, fine dresses, and magnificence, in the series of marriages and 
of christenings—which line the walls. Mingled with them are one of the 
most beautiful collections extant of the works of Canaletto, the great 
Venetian painter, and many portraits, interesting in some instances. In this 
softly lighted gallery, with banks of flowers at every turn, the invited guest 
awaits the coming of the Queen. 

But when the meal is over, and the Queen has spoken a gracious word 
once more in the corridor to her guests, it is not to rest. that her Majesty 
retires. Again the despatch box appears, which never is long out of the 
foreground, and the Queen once more sits down to the perusal of papers, 
remaining far into the night, like any poor author, over her work. The Queen 
herself told the present writer that it was often two o’clock in the morning 
before her task was done, a statement which received the most amusing con- 
firmation and comment some time afterwards in the grumbling and lamentation 
of one of the servants it the Castle whose office it was to put out the’ 
lamps throughout the private apartments. He had fallen asleep while waiting, 
and, failing to wake in time to perform his duty, had been reprimanded and 
finally dismissed, and found himself compelled to seek humbler service. 
“How,” he cried indignantly, “could they expect a man to keep awake for 
half the night?” The young footman could not do it, but the aged Queen 
did. The servant nodded outside, the little town slept below, when the 
Queen, full of great thoughts of Empire, went to her repose, all the rest of 
the world asleep, as she might well have believed, looking out from that royal 
height over the silent masses of building, the red roofs and the great plain 
below—all at rest except herself, the mother and mistress of all. 

The watch thus kept was but a symbol of the vigilance with which the 
Queen watches and notes everything that goes on throughout the country.. 
We have been told that it was her Majesty’s determination to have every 
untoward accident ‘inquired into which originated the system now in use, by 
which every public catastrophe becomes immediately the subject of close 
examination. The knowledge on every side that the Queen’s first question 
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will be, “How did it happen—what was the cause?” is a continual warning 
and stimulant both to them on whom the responsibility lies of all great 
works employing numbers of men, and to those whose business it is to 
inquire into every accident. How did it happen? The Queen’s query, which 
was the first thing certain in every such lamentable business, overawed all 
careless officials. It is known that, whatever Government or its repre- 
sentatives might wink 
at, there would be no 
cessation of that royal 
question till all was 
made clear. 

Perhaps it is scarcely 
in good taste to com- 
ment upon the Queen’s 
personal appearance, 
but it may be well to 
attempt a rectification 
in this respect. Many 
of her photographs, and 
the statues executed in 
later years, give an 
expression which has 
been interpreted as 
“cross” by superficial 


observers. “This arises 
solely from the  con- 
formation of the face, 
‘unnoticed in her prime, 
which, giving a certain 
projection to the lower 
jaw throws into the 
close shut mouth an 
air almost of discontent 
and dissatisfaction. But 
the spectator has but AWAITING AN AUDIENCE IN THE CORRIDOR, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


to see the Queen’s 

countenance melt in personal intercourse, the smile which lights up the 
face, the kindness that inspires it, to perceive how false is this impression. 
It is unfortunate, for it belies her Majesty with the widest circle of 
all, those to whom she was but a momentary vision as she passed, and 
who cannot know by any experience of their own how far this aspect 
of the Queen’s countenance in repose is from its real meaning. There 
is, perhaps; no one to be met with in society, even among those much 
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inferior in rank, who has the gift of putting a humble visitor at his or 
her ease so entirely as the Queen. She is herself so perfectly natural 
that she calls out in others, wherever that is possible, the same melting 
away of everything artificial, difficult as it may be for ordinary mortals 
not to put on something, either of pretension or humbleness, which vey Soe 
hope would ingratiate them with the Queen. 

One of the many anonymous pieces of information which bonne con- 
cerning her Majesty’s history says: “The Queen likes two classes of people, 
those of rank who keep strictly within the limits of Court etiquette—for 
which she is a great stickler—and those who are no respecters of 
persons, who neither flatter nor cringe, who will report, or gossip, or repeat 
an amusing anecdote—such as the Scotch peasants or the more confidential 
servants of the royal household.” This is a very poor rendering indeed of 
the Queen’s habits of mind and manner, exhibiting her as the centre of a 
prim and curtseying circle on one hand, and a lover of gossip and little tales 
on the other. As a matter of fact, the Queen loves people who are natural, 
not too much overawed, not presuming, those who would consent to be 
themselves in her presence as she is always herself, clear-sighted, humorous, 
full of perception of character. The number of her Majesty’s attachments 
among the people about her, her friends unfeignedly, in all classes, but 
chiefly among those who ‘have.a right to surround a throne (many 
names of noble ladies start immediately to the memory in connection with 
the Queen, suggesting no strict preservation of the limits of Court etiquette, 
but the most warm and natural interchange of feeling), as well as among the 
cottagers who knew no ceremony at all—disprove so stilted a description. The 
Queen is one of those who know instinctively a friend when she sees him, 
and has the power of communicating that fine freemasonry of souls. We 
remember a speech made by one of her Majesty’s most intimate companions 
to a lady, a writer who had pleased the Queen by some reviews of her first 
book, which seemed to show more comprehension of its naturalness and 
character than was general, but who turned out to be already known to the 
Queen. “Ah!” gaid the Duchess, “we thought it was a new friend, but you 
are a friend already.” 

To take another branch of the same subject, we have heard a physician 
say that the Queen shows a genuine, if partly amused, pleasure in being 
ordered, according to a doctor’s right, to do this or that. To be spoken to 
with authority is an agreeable novelty which she much appreciates. Indeed, 
we believe it is the Queen’s chief desire to find those that are natural, 
whose sentiments are to be relied on. As for those who keep strictly 
within the limits of Court etiquette, we presume they are left there, to 
curtsey at their leisure. Her Majesty loves to find friends, however great 
or however humble, warm hearts and minds that understand. And she 
has what may be called a love of gossip, if any unfriendly critic pleases, a 
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delightful inclination to hear all about them, to know their ways, and what 
they do, their families, their children, those things which we all love to open 
our hearts upon whenever we have any confidence of finding interest and 
sympathy. As she knows the descent and lineage of everyone upon. the 
golden level of those who have lineage and descent to be known, so she is 
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often found to know more about the humblest acquaintance than they are 
jn the least aware of, and follow the alliances and connections of the 
cottagers as she does of the dukes, taking the same interest in them. Above 
rank herself in solitary pre-eminence, she loves rank, which is part of the 
royal system in which she moves and has her being, but loves humanity 
more, wherever found. 

This is the character, and -this the record, of Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, a monarch more beloved and honoured 
than has ever been in this loyal but critical island before. In her old age 
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she has become to her people perfect, and.can do no wrong; and perhaps her 
old age has been in many ways her happiest period, certainly the happiest next 
to that of her married life. Her sorrows are calmed, her sons and her 
daughters are prosperous and beloved, their children fill the earth and 
surround her throne, her chair, her carriage, wherever she goes, with a 
band of smiling girls and strong young men. Between herself and her people 
there is not the shadow of a doubt on either side: they are aware that 
their good is always at her heart the chief thing in life, that nothing can 
happen to the multitude that would pass unnoticed by her vigilant and 
tender eye; and the Queen knows that she could do nothing in which they 
did not take a part, ever anxious to greet her wherever she appeared, to 
applaud and to approve every act and every word. Now and then she sends 
a message to the people, which is always so simple, so full of reason, so full 
of feeling, that the humblest understand and agree. She has reigned longer 
than any previous King or Queen of England, and if there might be some more 
glorious, it is very sure that there has been none so universally honoured 
and beloved. 


THE QUEEN’S SEAL OF STATE, 
(Counterseal.) 


NOTE. 


Mrs. OutpHanr did not live to complete the sketch of the Queen’s personal 
and family life which has occupied the foregoing pages; but all that has 
happened since the gifted writer passed away has justified her estimate of her 
Majesty’s character, and of the manner in which she fulfilled the duties of 
her high station. The Diamond Jubilee in 1897—which brought to London, for 
the first time in its history ag a city, the full representation of all the diverse 
parts of the greatest realm the world has ever known—seemed to throw into 
‘a fuller light and prominence the Queen's relationship to all her subjects 
throughout her world-wide Empire. Whilst London, on that memorable June 
day, acclaimed the Sovereign who had ruled for sixty years with an exuberant 
enthusiasm that proved how completely she had conquered the heart of her 
capital, her own simple message to her people showed in what light she re- 
garded her relation to them: “ From my heart I thank my beloved people. May 
God bless them.” No royal message was ever more simple or more womanly. 
It came from one heart, and at once it found its way into the hearts of 
countless millions. Nothing was more touching in the story of that unparalleled 
national festival than the account of the reception of the Queen’s message, 
carried with the speed of lightning round the globe, by the far-scattered fa nily 
to whom it was addressed. “It brought the tears to our eyes,’ wrote one, 
who read it posted up in a railway station on the lonely African veldt; and 
it brought forth not only tears but a throb of joyous. emotion among the 
children of the great Mother Country wherever they were to be found— 
under the burning sun of the tropics, in distant Canadian forests, in busy 
Australasian cities. The Queen once again had done the right thing in the 
right way, and her words of affectionate recognition and reciprocation of the 
love of her people only seemed to quicken the love and reverence in which 
she was held by all. 

It might well have seemed to everyone that this was the cnlmination of 
her long reign in the hearts of her subjects—the highest point of enthnsiastic 
devotion to which even she could ever hope to attain. But after the great 
day of Jubilee fresh trials were in store for our Queen, and out of these fresh 
trials she only reaped new trinmphs. As a Queen she had to see another 
great war shatter for the moment the peace of her rea'm. Of the trial to 
which this fierce ordeal exposed her woman’s heart we need not speak; but 
the woman, not less than the Qneen, was revealed to us in the manner 
in which she faced that ordeal. Her tender care for her soldiers and for 
their wives and children was all pure womanly. Never before did she make 
herself so completely one with her people as in the dark days of the winter 
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of 1899, when disasters fell in swift succession on her troops and a jealous 
world made haste to announce that the oft-threatened and ever-deferred down- 
fall of the Empire was at hand. Not for one moment did the Queen’s heart 
fail then. But whilst she bore herself to the outer world with the sereue 
courage of her character and office, she gave herself up to the womanly task 
of comforting both those who went ont to defend her standard with their 
blood and those whom they left at home to weep and pray. Her Christmas 
party at Windsor was devoted to the wives and children of the soldiers, 
who had been quartered there before they were summoned to the field; and 
the humble wife of the private soldier knew that the great Queen had the 
same feeling of motherly sympathy for her as for the wife of the most brilliant 
general in the Army. She wished to give a present to each individual soldier, 
and, though the present was simple and of slight intrinsic value, it was received 
by all in the spirit in which the son in the far-off land receives the gift of 
the mother whom he loves. In those dark days she made up her mind 
that instead of going, according to her wont in recent years, to the South 
of Europe to escape the rigours of an English spring, she wou'd remain 
among her own people. No insistence on the part of doctors and personal 
friends sufficed to change her miud. She came to London in March, 1900, 
to sp und three days in the heart of her Empire, and she had her reward in an 
outburst of passionate enthusiasm that cast into the shade even the memor- 
able demonstration of the Diamond Jubilee, and astounded the critical nations 
of Europe, who kvew only too well how great was the contrast between this 
display of heartfe't devotion and loyalty in a time of sore trial and that 
which, under the like conditions, wonld have been witness-d among themselves. 
Finally, as though to show how complete was her trust in every class and 
section of her people, she made up her mind that her spring visit, in this 
year of effort and sacrifice, should be paid to Ireland instead of to the 
Riviera; and going there she met with a welcome which must have com- 
pensated her a hundredfold for the loss of the warm sunshine of the South. 

The year 1900, the last year of her life, was in fact that in which the 
Queen’s character and personality were most fully revealed to her people, and 
in which they and she were drawn most closely together. Down to the late 
autumn she pursued her usual way, passing in turn from Windsor to Balmoral, 
and from Balmoral to Osborne, according to her wont. But wherever she 
was she continued to show her intense sympathy with the victims of the 
war, and her deep-rooted pride in the valour of her soldiers. All through 
her life she had never forgotten the fact that she was a soldier’s daughter, 
and now she lost no opportunity of showing how conipletely she felt herself 
to be one with her army in the moment when that army was most sorely 
tried. 

It was not until a week or two before Christmas that whispers began to 
circulate in high quarters as to her failing health. Those who were brought 
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into close contact with her saw that the burden of years which she carried 
was at last telling heavily upon her. Nor was it the burden of the years 
only. During this last sad year she had once more to bow in submission 
to the Divine will, whilst Death struck once and again at her family circle. 
Her second son, the Duke of Coburg, was taken from her, after a painful 
‘iliness, her grandson, Prince Christian Victor, the son of the Princess 
Christian, fell a victim to fever whilst serving with the army in South Africa; 
so her mother’s heart was wounded afresh. The unexpected prolongation of 
the campaign was another serious grief to her, and wrung from her a cry 
of sorrow over “the terrible losses” which the newspapers had to record 
from day to day. In darkness and sadness the last days of the nineteenth 
century closed for many of her people; but upon none did the shadows fall 
more thickly than upon the Good Queen. 

Her last Christmas, which was spent as usual at Osborne, was made 
specially gloomy by the fact that one of her closest and oldest friends, Lady 
Churchill, died suddenly within the palace itself on Christmas Eve. It was 
an omen of that which was so soon to follow. On Wednesday, the 16th of 
January, her physicians recognised with more sorrow than surprise that she 
was suffering from a slight obstruction of vessels of the brain which affected 
her power of speech, though happily without obscuring her intellect or 
paralysing any of her limbs. For two days the knowledge of her illness was 
kept a profound secret, but on Friday, the 18th, a bulletin was issued stating 
that she was unwell and unable to attend to her usual duties. The next 
day the country learned that the Prince of Wales and the other members of 
the Royal Family had been summoned to Osborne, and that her grandson the 
German Emperor had suddenly left Berlin, then deep in the fétes which 
celebrated the two hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Kingdom 
of Prussia, in order to be present at the sick bed at Osborne. 

A few days of agonising suspense, and of such universal grief and misery 
as had never been known before, followed. The whole world was moved by a 
common impulse of sorrow and anxiety, and ali the nations of the earth seemed 
to be grouped before the door of that chamber at Osborne in which an aged 
woman lay upon her death-bed. In her own lands, under every sky, death 
seemed to have entered every household. The one name upon every lip was 
that of the Queen, the one thought that possessed young and old, rich and 
poor, was of her. But even more wonderful was the tribute borne by foreign 
nations to the position which Queen Victoria had won for herself among the 
great dominating figures of the world’s history. It was the highest tribute 
that could have been paid to the triumph of a woman’s self-sacrificing loyalty 
and devotion to duty. There was never before in the Listory of the human 
race anything that could be compared with it. 

The end came with merciful swiftness. On Tuesday, the 22nd of January, 
1901, at half-past six o’clock in the afternoon, the Queen passed quietly from 
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life, surrounded by her weeping children and grandchildren, and honoured 
and mourned by all the peoples of the earth. One universal sob of grief 
seemed to break forth when the news was spread with the speed of lightning 
over the globe. Even those who had loved and admired her most in life were 
startled by the supreme recognition of her greatness and goodness which she 
won from the world at the moment of her death. 

On Friday, the 1st of February, her body was taken from Osborne— 
the house where she had spent so many hours of unchequered happiness in 
her early married life—and borne on one of her own yachts through a stately 
avenue of great ships of war across the Solent to Portsmouth. On the 
following day it was carried through the streets of London, attended by her 
children and grandchildren and by the sovereigns of four European countries, 
all of whom were allied to her in blood. By: her own desire the funeral 
was a military one, and instead of a funeral car a gun-carriage bore her 
coffin. The ‘‘soldier’s daughter” had a soldier’s obsequies. Amid all the 
pomp and state that the greatest Empire in the world could lavish upon 
its most honoured and venerated head, the burial was completed at Windsor 
on the following Monday, when at last the sacred remains of Queen 
Victoria were placed by the side of the husband she had loved so tenderly 
in the beautiful house she had herself reared, almost under the shadow 
of her Castle, to be the last sleeping-place of herself and the man whom 
she had mourned so long. But “the boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power,”” magnificent though they were, did not constitute the most striking 
feature of that solemn burial. That was furnished by the spontaneous 
grief of her people, by the love and reverence of the mourning ‘which 
filled every heart, and by the universal feeling that in loging Queen 
Victoria we were not merely closing the most glorious reign in English 
history, but parting from the best-beloved of all the women who have 
ever been seated on a throne. 
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In the dawn of June 20th, 1837, immediately 
after the death of King William IV., the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Dr. Howley) and the Lord 
Chamberlain (the Marquis of Conyngham) left 
Windsor for Kensington, to convey the tidings 
to his late Majesty’s successor. They reached 
the Palace about five o’clock in the morning, and 
knocked, rang, and beat at the doors several 
times before they could obtain admission. When 
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were shown into one of the lower rooms, where a long time passed without any 
attention being paid them. Growing impatient, they rang the bell (as we read 
in the interesting narrative of Miss Wynn), and desired that the attendant on the 
Princess Victoria might be sent to inform her Royal Highness that they requested 
an audience on business of importance. Another long delay ensued, and again 
the bell was rung, that some explanation might be given of the difficulty which 
appeared to exist. On the Princess’s attendant making her appearance, she 
declared that her Royal Highness was in so sweet a sleep that she could not 
venture to disturb her. It was now evident that stronger measures must be 
taken, and one of the visitors said, “ We have come on business of State to the 
Queen, and even her sleep must give way to that.” The attendant disappeared, 
and a’ few minutes afterwards the young sovereign came into the room in a loose 
white robe and shawl, her fair hair falling over her shoulders, her feet in slippers, 
her eyes dim with tears, but her aspect perfectly calm and dignified.* Lord 
Melbourne, the Prime Minister, was at once sent for, and arrived at nine o’clock, 
when, after an interview of half an hour with the Queen, he addressed himself to 
a rapid study of the ceremonials to be observed at the approaching Privy Council. 
Some time after, the Lord Mayor and other members of the Corporation reached 
the Palace, aud the chief members of the Privy Council soon thronged the rooms. 

Although the final illness of the late King had been rather brief, William 
had for some time been in declining health, and the nation had only to hope that 
his life would be prolonged until his niece, the Princess Victoria, had attained 


an age which could be regarded as constituting her majority. This had occurred ' 


on the 24th of the previous month, when the Princess completed her eighteenth 
year, which had been declared by Act of Parliament to be sufficient. William IV. 
was a man of very moderate abilities; but a certain simplicity and geniality of 
character had secured for him the regard and respect of the people, and had 
carried him through the revolutionary epoch of the Reform Bill with no great 
loss of popularity, even at a time when he was supposed to be unfriendly to the 
measure. For the last two years he had ceased to take any interest in the 
political tendencies of the day, while discharging the routine duties of his high 
office with conscientious regularity. Brought up in the midst of totally different 
ideas, he could not, at his time of life, accommodate himself to the flood of novel 
principles which had recently set in, and which he was equally unable to accept 
and powerless to resist. The result was that, as a well-qualified observer records, 
“he submitted to what he cculd not help, but evidently with a sense of 
weariness.” t+ In the previous April he had been distressed by the death of 
his eldest daughter, Lady de Lisle, and of the Duchess-Dowager of Saxe- 
Meiningen, mother of Queen Adelaide. Great physical prostration ensued 
shortly afterwards, and by June it was evident that the end could not be far 
* Diaries cf a Lady of Quality, by Miss Frances Williams Wynn. 1864. 


+ Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and Victoria, by the Duke of Buckingham 
end Chandos. 1861. 
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distant. His Majesty was attended by the Queen with the most affectionate 
devotion; - but the weakness steadily increased,.and soon reached a fatal 
termination. ‘ 

Owing to the state of the King’s health, the Duke of Wellington proposed 
to dispense with the usual Waterloo Banquet at Apsley House; but’on the 
17th of June the dying monarch sent a message to the illustrious Field-Marshal, 
desiring that the occasion should be observed in the customary manner, and 
wishing the host and guests a pleasant day. On the anniversary of the great 
battle (the 18th), the Duke transmitted to Windsor, in accordance with the 
prescribed form, the banner by the presentation of which he held his estates. 
Lord Muncaster presented it to the King, who, raising himself up, grasped the 
folds of the flag, and exclaimed, “Ah! that was a glorious day for England!” * 
The eulogies pronounced in Parliament on the character of the deceased sovereign 
may have been somewhat affected by the conventional or official tone insepar- | 
able from such utterances; but they probably contain a fair amount of truth, 
with no more than the usual omissions. The disposition of William IV. was 
certainly superior to that of his brother George; and the country recognised 
the difference with the true instinct of a free people. 

The Modern Age, in its most distinctive developments, is almost coeval 
with the reign of his successor. It is true that the Railway service had 
already begun; but it was still in its infancy when Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne, and had not yet effected any great’ revolution in the sentiments 
or habits of society. The Electric Telegraph, though fully born in the brains 
of scientific speculators, had received no practical application. Steam and 
machinery -had still to achievé some of their greatest triumphs. The Postal 
system of those days seems barbarian to our modern eyes. The Newspaper 
Press was an insignificant “force compared with what it is at the present day. 
Education, in the popular sense, hardly existed. Nation with nation held 
bué little intercourse, and the prejudices; of Englishmen were scarcely less 
gross than they had been in the days of Hogarth. Manners were far more 
coarse and brutal than they are now; the laws were more complicated and 
uncertain; social order was.less secure; the arts had not attained so wide 
‘and general a culture; medicine, surgery, chemistry, geology, and other 
sciences, were less cultivated; taste was iess diffused and less instructed; the 
luxuries, and even the comforts, of domestic life were almost unknown to the 
poorer classes; and political power was held by only a small proportion of 
the community. The England of 1837 was so different from the England we 
now behold, that the “Pickwick Papers,” belonging to: that date, require 
explanatory notes for the benefit of a younger generation. The history of 
these vast changes—in which ‘the personal character and influence of her 
Majesty have had no small share—must be of the deepest interest to all 
thinking men; and it is this histery which we propose to relate. 

* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, by the Right Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury. 1884. 
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ALEXANDRINA Vicrorta, Queen of Great Britain and Treland, and Empress 
of India, was born at Kensington Palace on the 24th of May, 1819. She is 
the daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of King George II.; a and 
her mother was Victoria Mary Louisa, daughter of his Serene Highness 
Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. The Duke of Kent was the second 
busband of this lady, who in 1802 had married Charles Louis, Prince of 
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Leiningen—an il-assorted match, productive of no happiness. The second 
marriage took place in 1815; but the Duke of Kent died in less than two 
years. Her Majesty’s descent is very illustrious. It may be traced (con- 
jecturally, at least) up to Odoacer, a warlike chief of the Heruli, who, after 
defeating the forces of Romulus Augustulus, the last Roman Emperor of the 
West, in the year 476 of the Christian era, disputed the kingdom of Italy with 
Theodorie the Ostrogoth. One of the supposed descendants of Odoacer was 
Boniface, Count of Lucca and Duke of Tuscany, who hved in the early part 
of the ninth century, and from whom sprang Alberto Azzo II., Marquis of 
Italy and Lord of Este, who, in the first half of the eleventh century, married 
Cunegonda, of the Honse of Guelph, by whom he had Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, 
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the ancestor of the House of Brunswick, and consequently of the present Royal 
Family of Great Britain, who are called Este-Guelphs. According to some 
accounts, however, the Guelphs are derived from a younger brother of Odoacer, 
whose son, Olfigandus, held a command in the army of Belisarius. But in truth 


these matters lie beyond verification, and are interesting only as affording a 
shadowy link between the present and the past. 

One of the most famous ancestors of the Duchess of Kent. and therefore of 
Queen Victoria herself, was Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony in the early 
years of the sixteenth century, who ranks among the first converts to Pro- 
testantism, and who befriended Luther when that great reformer stood in peril 
of his life. The Prince Consort was likewise descended from the same family, 
and the Queen’s children are thus doubly connected with one of the most 
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distinguished German houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In later 
times, various members of the Saxon family have shown their prowess as 
warriors, or their capacity as rulers; but the father of the Duchess of Kent, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, was a man of pacific inclinations and retiring 
habits, with a taste for the fine arts. The Duke of Kent was remarkable 
asa generous supporter of poprlar government—even to an extreme bordering 
on democratic ideas—at a time when the Court and the ruling classes were 
fanatically enthusiastic on the Tory side. Tall and striking in aspect, trained 1o 
military service, irreproachable in private life, and exact in all his business 
habits, the Duke of Kent inherited the manly and sedate qualities of his father, 
George III., while superadding to tlem a breadth of intellect to which the King 
himself conld advance no claim. As a commander in the British army, his Royal 
Highness incurred some temporary disfavour by his strictness as a disciplinarian ; 
but this was afterwards removed by the liberal character of his political views. 
At a banquet, during which he replied to the toast of “The Junior Members of. 
the Royal Family,” he said :—“ I ain a friend of civil and religious liberty, all the 
world over. Iam an enemy to all religious tests. Iai a supporter of a general 
system of education. All men are my brethren; and I hold that power is 
delegated only for the benefit of the people. These are the principles of myself, 
and of my beloved brother, the Duke of Sussex. They are not popular principles 
just now ; that is, they do not conduct to place or office. All the members of 
the Royal Family do not hold the same principles. For this I do not blame 
them.; but we claim for ourselves the right of thinking and acting as we think 
best.” 

Like some of the other Royal Princes, the Duke of Kent refrained from marriage 
until after the death of the Princess Charlotte, on the 6th of November, 1817. 
That ill-fated lady—the only child of the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV.— 
had been married, on the 2nd of May, 1816, to Prince Leopold, third son of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and brother of the Princess who was subsequently 
united to the Duke of Kent, and became the mother of our Queen. Leopold 
(who, several years later, was chosen King of the Belgians) was distinguished, 
from his earliest maturity to his latest days, by high character and distinguished 
abilities; and the English people hoped much from a union which seemed to 
promise so fairly. Bunt, unhappily, the Prineess Charlotte died in childbed; and, 
as the infant was still-born, the succession to the throne was left in a very 
precarious state. Accordingly, in the following year (1818), the Duke of Clarence, 
third son of George III., and afterwards William IV., the Duke of Kent, fourth 
son, and the Duke of Cambridge, seventh son, contracted nuptial alliances ; 
but that of the Duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the Duke of Kent, was 
unattended by any issue that survived, so that the Princess Victoria soon became 
heiress-presumptive to the crown of Great Britain. 

For some time after their marriage, the Duke and Duchess of Kent resided 
abroad, chiefly from motives of economy, the allowance of the former being 
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restricted within narrow limits by the servile Parliament of that day, owing 
to his political independence. In view, however, of an expected event, the Royal 
couple returned to England in the latter part of April, 1819, so that their child 
should be “born a Briton ;” and, as we have said, the future Queen of England 
drew her first breath on the 24th of May. The Duke of Kent had been long 
estranged from his brother, the Prince Regent ; but a reconciliation took place 
shortly after the birth of the Princess Victoria. The infant was christened 
on the 24th of June at Kensington Palace, where she had been born; on which 
occasion, the gold font was brought from the Tower, and the draperies were 
removed from the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. Chief among the sponsors were 
the Prince Regent and the Emperor Alexander of Russia, the latter represented 
by the Duke of York. It was in compliment to the Czar that the infant Princess 
received Alexandrina as her first name. In subsequent years, however, this 
Russianised Greek appellation was wisely abandoned, as unfamiliar and unwelcome 
to English ears, and the far nobler-sounding * Victoria” took its place. The 
second name, now famous throughout the world, is of course pure Latin, and 
no more native to our race than Alexandrina. But in a certain sense we are 
all Latins—we of the West of Europe; and the accents of the Imperial tongue 
are familiar to our ears. The meaning and sound of “ Victoria,” moreover, are 
strikingly appropriate to the sovereign of a great Empire; and the omen has, 
on the whole, been happily fulfilled under the sceptre of her Majesty, not merely 
in the triumphs of war, but also in the victories of peace. 

It is not generally known, that, so far as can be inferred from imperfect and 
obscure records, a monarch bearing the name of Victoria once before held sway 
in Britain. During the general weakness of the Roman Empire in the second 
half of the third century, several of the provinces detached themselves from 
the central authority. and for a while established separate governments. Spain, 
Ganl, and Britain formed a western realm of immense extent, the capital of which 
was at Tréves, on the Moselle, then a city of Gallia Belgica ; and the sovereignty 
of this varied region passed in time to an ambitious and energetic woman named 
Victoria. She is mentioned in the great work of Gibbon; yet little is known of 
her acts or character. It is probable that she was a resolute and capable despot; 
but she appears in history as a name, and little else. 

For the brief remainder of his life, the Duke of Kent dwelt principally at 
Claremont, which, but a short time before, had been the residence of the Princess 
Charlotte and Prince Leopold, and which was rendered sadly memorable by the 
death of the former. But the unusually severe winter of 1819-20 induced the 
Duke and Duchess to visit Sidmouth, for the sake of the mild climate of Southern 
Devonshire. At Salisbury Cathedral, to which he made an excursion during the 
frosty weather, the Duke caught a slight cold, which, after his return to Sidmouth, 
became serious, owing, it would seem, to neglect and imprudence. According 
to the medical custom of those days, the patient was copiously bled, and not 
improbably owed his death to the exhaustion thus occasioned. ‘ He expired on the 
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23rd of January, 1820, in his fifty-third year; and so small were his means that 
he left the Duchess and the Princess totally devoid of maintenance. Such was 
the statement made long afterwards by Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who was with 
his sister during the days of her trial and bereavement. Soon after the fatat 
event, the Prince accompaiied the widowed lady to London, where addresses of 
condolence were voted by both Honses of Parliament. The address of the 
Commons was presented by Lords Morpeth and Clive, when the Duchess of Kent 
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appeared with the infant Princess in her arms. The scene was one of the 
chambers in Kensington Palace ; and that historic building can scarcely have 
witnessed a more affecting interview. 

The edifice in which Queen Victoria passed most of her early years, and which 
yet attracts the interest both of Englishmen and Americans, dates, as a palace, 
from the time of William III., though, at a rather earlier period, the Finches, 
Earls of Nottingham, had a mansion on the same spot, of which a small portion 
is believed to be still existent. The second Earl of Nottingham sold the house 
and grounds to the illustrious Dutchman who came to rescue us from the Pope 
and the Stuarts ; and his Majesty caused additions to be made to the building by 
the greatest English architect of that time—Sir Christopher Wren. Successive 
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sovereigns, down to George II., still further enlarged the domicile and the 
grounds ; and, for sixty years of the eighteenth century, Kensington Palace was 
the most brilliant and courtly place in London. All the nobles, statesmen, wits, 
and beauties of the age assembled in its saloons, or paraded in its gardens. Many 
are the anecdotes (scandalous and otherwise) connected with this royal home ; 
but there are pleasanter associations too. Tickell, one of the minor literati of the 
period which we associate with Queen Anne, though it extended into the reigns 
of George I. and his successor, wrote a pretty fairy tale, in verse, in connection 
with Kensington Gardens; and Pope may have studied in that courtly enclosure 
the belles and fops of his “Rape of the Lock.” In the Palace itself, Death was 
a frequent visitor, as he must be in houses which survive several generations. 
William III. and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, Prince George of Denmark, and King 
George IL, all died within its walls; and then came an eclipse. The sedate and 
formal residence, with its stately gardens, fell out of favour with George ITI., 
though it is not easy to say why, since his own character inclined him to the 
formal and sedate. All the glancing lights of wit and beauty faded from its 
rooms; and, by the earlier years of the present century, the Palace had acquired 
the sombre and somewhat depressing character inseparable from all old buildings 
which have seen better days, and from whick the laughter and the life of earlier 
times have passed away. 

Such were the surroundings amongst which: the Princess Victoria was brought 
up. They were far from inspiriting; yet they may have helped to form the 
character of the future Queen, and to give to it an element of gravity, not 
unbecoming the sovereign of countless myriads. The walls of the apartments 
were adorned with pictures belonging chiefly to the Byzantine and early German 
‘schools ; and these probably did much in creating a taste for art. The training 
of the young Princess was conducted by her mother—a task for which she was 
admirably qualified. When the Prince of Leiningen died, in 1814, his widow, 
afterwards the Duchess of Kent, was left the guardian of her young sons, and the 
ruler of their territory until they came of age. These duties she had perforined 
in a manner the most exemplary; and she afterwards showed equal good sense 
in the education of the Princess Victoria. The child was taught from her 
earliest years to rely on exercise and temperance as the best promoters of health ; 
to devote a reasonable amount of time to riding and sailing; to be economical, 
yet charitable ; and, while observing a courteous demeanour towards her inferiors, 
to keep aloof from the evil influence of parasites. In early years, it was rather 
the moral than the mental nature of the Princess that was cultivated. The 
Dowager-Duchess of Coburg wisely wrote to her daughter, in 1823, that it would 
be better not to force book-knowledge too soon on one so young; and this advice 
appears to have been followed. 

As her Royal Highness grew up, however, she was well grounded in languages, 
music, and such branches of science as were then thought suitable to ladies. Wer 
general education was afterwards entrusted to the Duchess of Northumberland, 
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wife of the third Duke; and the Princess speedily developed many charming 
qualities. Living for the most part in retirement, she was but little known 
to the outer world; but her affability made an excellent impression on all with 
whom she came in contact. Her character was to some extent influenced by 
the great philanthropist, William Wilberforce, whom she saw very frequently. 
Several pleasing anecdotes are related of her charity and kindness; and it is. 
said that in her visits to Ramsgate she was a great favourite with the bathing- 
women aud other characteristic frequenters of the sands. When, a little later in 
life, it became nearly certain that she would succeed to the throne owing to the 
childlessness. of her father’s elder . , — 
brothers the Princess emerged more 
into public view, and took her rides 
and walks in places where she could 
be generally seen. It is said that, 
for some years, George IV. treated 
his sister-in-law and her infant with 
marked coldness; but the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence — whose own 
disappointments, in the failure of 
offspring, might have furnished some 
slight excuse for neglect — showed 
much kindness to the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria. 
This cordial sentiment continued 
after the accession of William IV., 
and Her Majesty never forgot, in 
later days, the respect and affection 
which she owed to Queen Adelaide. 
The early years of the Princess PRINCESS VICTORIA, AGED NINE. 
were passed under healthful con- (From the painting by W. Nicholas.) 
ditions, and resulted in the formation 
of a strong constitution. Nevertheless, the public were disquieted by ramours to 
the effect that the daughter of the Duke of Kent would never attain her majority, 
or that, at any rate, if she lived to marry, she would never become the mother of 
a family. In proportion as these statements were believed, fears arose that the 
succession would pass to the Duke of Cumberland—a prince very generally 
disliked for his arrogance, and for faults and vices which may perhaps have been 
exaggerated by popular hatred. The connection between the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Hanover—which would have been perpetuated by the succession of 
any one of the Princes, but which the existence of the Salic Law in the latter 
State rendered incompatible with the accession of a female sovereign in England 
—was another contingency which the people of this country regarded with the 
utmost distaste. For these reasons, the false reports concerning the Princess’s 
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health created no little agitation. But it soon came to the public knowledge that 
the unwelcome tidings were wholly false; and it was evident, from her frequent 
appearances in the streets and parks, that the heiress-apparent to the British 
throne was not likely to die prematurely. 

The studies of the Princess were pursued with a fair amount of diligence, 
though her Royal Highness would occasionally show her independence by 
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refusing to be too closely bound by rules. Her readiness, however, to admit 
a fault was amusingly shown by a little incident which occurred during a 
visit to the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam. The royal party were walking in the 
grounds, when the Princess ran on in advance. One of the under-gardeners 
pointed out that, owing to recent heavy rains, a certain walk was very slippery, 
or, as he expressed it, using a local term, “ very slape.” <“Slape! slape ! ” 
exclaimed the Princess, in the style of quick reiteration which characterised 
the utterance of her grandfather, George III.; “aud pray what is ‘slape’?” 
The requisite explanation was given; but the little lady proceeded down 
the path, despite all warning, and speedily fell to the ground. Seeing what 
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had happened, Earl Fitzwilliam called out, «Now your Royal Highness has an 
explanation of the term ‘slape,’ both theoretically and practically.” “Yes, my 
lord,” she replied, “I think I have. I shall never forget the word ‘slape.’” 
Another time, she persisted in playing with a dog against which she had been 
cautioned. The animal made a snap at her hand; and when her cautioner 
expressed his fears that she had been bitten, she replied, “ Oh, thank you! thank 
you! You’re right, and I am wrong; but he didn’t bite me—he only warned 
me. I shall be careful in future.” * 

An additional grant of £6,000 a year was made to the Duchess of Kent in the 
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early summer of 1825, in order that the Princess Victoria, then six years of age, 
might be enabled to live more in accordance with her rank and prospects. After this 
period, the King (George IV.) behaved with greater kindness to his sister-in-law 
and niece. The latter, however, was not seen much at court during the remainder 
of that monarch’s reign; indeed, her time was mainly occupied by the work of 
education. It was in 1830—shortly after the death of George IV.—that the 
Duchess of Northumberland was appointed, at the suggestion of the new King, 
to the office of governess to the Princess; and under her judicious care con- 
siderable progress was soon made. The accession of William IV. to the throne, 
on the 26th of June, 1830, placed the Princess Victoria in direct succession to 
the British Crown, as the Duke of York had died on the 5th of January, 1827. 
It was therefore thought advisable to make provision for the various contingencies 


*McGilehrist’s Life of Queen Victoria. 1868. 
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of the future; and accordingly, towards the close of the year, a Regeney Bill was 
introduecd into Parliament, which provided that Queen Adelaide, in the event of 
her giving birth to a posthumous child, should be the guardian of such child 
during its minority, and also Regent of the kingdom. Uf that event did not 
oceur, the Duchess of Kent was to be Rogeut during the minority of hor daughter, 
the Princess Victoria, who was not to marry, while nw minor, without the conseut 
of the King, or, if he diced, without the conseut of both Houses of Partinment. 

During these early years, Prince Leopold, brother of the Duchess of Kent, 
had acted the part of a father to the young Princess; but lietwas new removed to 
a different scene and other duties. A revolution broke out at Brussels on the 
25th of August, 1830, with the ultimate resalé that Belgium was separated from 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, of which, since 181-1, if lad formed a part, Ou 
the 12th of July, 1831, Leopold was cleeted King of the new nationality, anda. 
week later entered the capital. Moe had shortly before been designated by 
the Great Powers to the sovereignty of Greece, which Tind just achieved its 
independence of Turkey; but he declined that perilous und dvubtfid honour. 
As the liberal and enlightened ruler of the Belgians, however, he avquired great 
and deserved distinction until his death on the 10th of Devember, 1865, The 
assumption of regal powers on the Continent removed Leopold from consti 
association with his niece; but the nearness of Brussels cuabled him to make 
frequent visits to Eneland, aud in after years the Queen often cousulled him on 
difficult matters of State policy, His decease was in many respecls a serious 
affliction to the sovercign of this realm. 

Under the general direction of the Duchess of Norluuuberland, the instruction 
of the Princess was conducted by various gentlemen of high repute in their several 
attainments. She made considerable progress in Latins from Mr. Atmos she 
received the elements of Constitutionnl Government as it exists in Mnglind s and 
Westall, the painter, tanght her the Hehter graces of drawing. Music was now 
studied with assiduity, and the future Queen revealed at an early age that passion 
for a noble art which has distinguished her to the present day, Shortly after the 
accession of William IV., the health of the Princess underwent some decline, 
due in part to the distracting guieties to which she had been introduced since the 
change of reign. This failure of health appears to have been the reasou why her 
Royal Highness and the Duchess of Kent were absent from the corountion of 
King William, on the 8th of Septentber, 1831, though the cireunistince eave ocen- 
sion at the time to many sinister remurks, ag if the favour of the uew monarely 
had been snddenly withdrawn from his niece. Such, however, wis not the ense, 
The Prinecss was treated with the consideration belittling her ranks; aud, on the 
2th of May, 1831, when she completed her twelfth year, Queen Adelaide gaye a 
juvenile ball in her honour, the magnificence of which made a deep intpression 
on the mind of the principal guest. 16 is evident, therefore, thi the King 
and Queen retained their old affection for the Princess; but the Duchess of 
Northumberland saw that so much excitement was having wv prejudicial effect on 
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the health of her pupil, and she accordingly advised absence from court, and 
from the fatigue and turmoil of a coronation ceremony. Only a month before, the 
King had recommended to Parliament an increased allowance for the Prineess ; 
in consequence of which, an additional income of £10,000 a year, for her Royal 
Highness’s maintenance and education, was granted by the, national repre-- 
sentatives. The Princess, however, was still much sequestered; and it may be 
that the Court of William IV., though better than that of his brother, was not 
well suited to a young girl whose mother considered her purity more than 
anything else. 

It was about this period that Southey, the poet, historian, and eritie, being 
one morning at Kensington Palace, was admitted to an interview with the Princess, 
who expressed to him the great pleasure she had derived both from his poetry 
and his prose, especially from the “ Life of Nelson,” which she deelared she had 
read half a dozen times over. At the time of the coronation, the Duchess of Kent 
and her daughter were staying in the Isle of Wight, from which they afterwards 
proceeded to Worthing and Malvern. The Princess was a great admirer of 
ecelesiastieal architecture and music, and she frequently visited such cathedral 
cities as Worcester, Hereford, and Chester. She was also entertained by the 
principal members of the nobility at their country seats, and thus aequired a 
knowledge of the semi-feudal state which still distinguishes the lives of our 
aristocracy. A very extensive home-tour was made in 1832, when, amongst other 
interesting events, the royal party visited the cotton-mills of the Messrs. Strutt 
at Belper, in Derbyshire. By means of a model, Mr. George Benson Strutt 
explained to the Prineess the processes of eotton-spinning, and she was much 
impressed by this exposition of a most important manufacture. It was a happy 
thought to take Her Royal Highness to one of those great seats of industry 
to which England owes so much, and to show her how varied, complieated, and 
far-reaching were the interests over which, in the maturity of time, she was to 
bear sway. From this visit, in all probability, may be dated the Queen’s 
intelligent appreeiation of the eommercial and manufaeturing greatness of her 
Empire, whieh brings unparalleled wealth into the land, cireulates wages amongst 
innumerable labourers, and furnishes a eounterpoise to the preponderance of 
hereditary power. In 1856 the Queen conferred the dignity of a peerage, with 
the title of Baron Belper, on the nephew of Mr. George Benson Strutt who had 


eondueted her over the faetory four-and-twenty years earlier. ; 
Before the conclusion of the royal tour, the Princess and her mother visited 


Oxford, where they were presented with an address in the Sheldonian Theatre by 
the Viee-Chancellor. In her reply, the Duchess of Kent said :—‘‘We close a 
most interesting journey by a visit to this University, that the Princess may see, 
as far as her years will allow, all that is interesting init. The history of our 
country has taught her to know its importance by the many distinguished persons 
who, by their character and talents, have been raised to eminence by the 
education they have received in it. Your loyalty to the King, and recollection 
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of the favour you have enjoyed under the paternal sway of his house, could 
not fail, I was sure, to lead you to receive his niece with all the disposition 
you evince to make this visit agreeable and instructive to her. It is my 
vbject to ensure, by all means in my power, her being so educated as tc meet 
the just expectation of all classes in this great and free country.” 


THE DUKE OF KENT. 
("ron the portrait by Geo, Da ve, R.A.) 


Their Royal Highnesses returned to Kensington on the 9th of November, 
1832, and in the following year confined themselves to the south coast of 
England. The most memorable circumstance of this trip was one of those 
ceremoniais in which the Queen has since so often taken part. While the 
Duchess of Kent and her daughter were residing at East Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, they attended the opening of the new landing-pier at Southampton, thei 
beginning to acquire importance as a great southern port. In Southampton 
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Water, the Royal yacht, which had been towed from Cowes by a steamer, was 
met by a deputation from the corporation of the town, the members of which 
were stationed on board an eight-oared barge, with one of the town-sergeants 
bearing a silver oar. To the address of this deputation, the Duchess of Kent 
replied that she wished her daughter to become attached, at an early age, to 
works of utility—an attachment which, in later life, her Majesty has exhibited 
on many interesting occasions. The distinguished visitors were then rowed 
ashore, and entertained at luncheon; after which, the Duchess of Kent signified 
her pleasure that the new pier should be called the Royal Pier. 

In July, 1834, the Princess Victoria was confirmed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Howley) in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The remainder cf 
the year was distinguished by no very remarkable events; but a little incident 
occurring at Tunbridge Wells gives a pleasing idea of the young Princess’s 
benevolence. The husband of an actress employed at the town theatre died 
under circumstances of poverty, leaving his wife on the eve of her confinement. 
Distressed at what she heard, the Princess obtained £10 from her mother, added 
an equal sum from her own resources, and personally carried the amount to the 
sufferer. After the accession of her Majesty to the throne, she conferred on the 
actress an annu.ty of £40 for the remainder of her life. The years 1835 and 1836 
passed very quietly; but 1€37 was destined to be a date of great importance. 
On the 24th of May, the Princess completed her eighteenth year, and was 
declared legally of age, according to the provisions of the Act of Parliament. 
to which reference has before been made. The day was kept as a general holiday : 
Kensington was especially festive, and a serenade to the Princess was performed 
under the Palace windows at seven o’clock in the evening. Among the numerous. 
birthday presents was a magnificent pianoforte from the King. Within a month 
from that time, William IV. had: breathed his last. 
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EARLY EVENTS OF THE NEW REIGN. 


First Council of the Queen—Her Address to the Assembled Dignitaries— Admirable Demeanour of the 
young Suvereing—Proclamation of Queen Victoria—Condition of the Empire at the Time of her Accession— 
Character of Lord Melbocrne, the Prime Minister—His Training of the Queen in Constitutional Principles— 
Question of the Royal Prerogative and the choosing of the Ministry—Removal of the Queen to Buckingham 
Palace—First Levee—Her Majesty’s Speech on the Dissolution of Parliamer!—Amelioration of the Criminal 
Laws—Results of the General Eleetion—Meeting of the New Legislature—The Civil List fixed—Relations of 
the Queen towards the Duchess of Kent—Daily Life of her Majesty—Royal Visit to the City—Insurrection in 
the Two Canadas—Measures of the Government, and Suppression of the Revolt—The Melhourne Admini- 
stration and Lord Durham—Reform of the Canadian Constitution. 


WeE now resume our narrative of what happened on the first day of the 
new reign—the 20th of June, 1837. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon—the 
appointed hour—Queen Victoria, attended by the chief officers of the house- 
hold, entered the Council Chamber, and seated herself on a throne which had 
been placed there. The Lord Chancellor (Cottenham) then administered the 
customary oath taken by the sovereigns of England on their accession, in 
which they promise to govern according to the laws. The Princes, Peers, 
Privy Councillors, and Cabmet Ministers, next took the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, kneeling before the throne; and the first name on the list 
was that of Ernest, King of Hanover, known to Englishmen as the Duke 
of Cumberland. The Queen caused these distinguished persons to be sworn 
in as members of the Council, and the Cabinet Ministers, having surrendered 
their seals of office, immediately received them back from her Majesty, and 
kissed her hand on their reappointment. Having ordered the necessary 
alterations in the official stamps and form of prayer, the Council drew up 
and signed the Proclamation of her Majesty’s accession, which was publicly 
read on the following day. But one of the principal incidents of that memor- 
able Council was the reading by the Queen (previously to the surrender of 
the seals by the Ministers, and their reappointment) of an address which 
ran as follows :— 

“The severe and afflicting loss which the nation has sustained by the 
death of his Majesty, my beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the duty of 
administering the government of this Empire. This awful responsibility is 
imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so early a period, that I should feel 
myself utterly oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained by the hope 
that Divine Providence, which kas called me to this work, will give me strength 
for the performance of it, and that I shall find, in the purity of my inten- 
tions, and in my zeal for the public welfare, that support and those resources 
which usually belong to a more mature age and longer experience. I place 
my firm reliance upon the wisdom of Parliament, and upon the loyalty and 
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affection of my people. 1 esteem it also a peculiar advantage that I succeed 
to a sovereign whose constant regard for the rights and_ liberties of his 
subjects; and whose desire to promote the amelioration of the laws and 
institutions of the country, have rendered his name the object of general 
attachment and veneration. Educated in England, under the tender and 
affectionate care of a most affectionate mother, I have learned from my infancy 
to respect and love the constitution of my native country. It will be my 
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unceasing study to maintain the reformed religion as by law established, 
securing at the same time, to all, the full enjoyment of religious liberty; and 
I shall steadily protect the rights, and promote to the utmost of my power 
the happiness and welfare, of all classes of my subjects.” 

The demeanour of the Queen on this difficult and agitating occasion is 
described as composed and dignified. She received the homage of the nobility 
without any undue excitement, and her delivery of the address was an admirable 
specimen of the clear and impressive reading to which her Majesty has since 
aceustomed the public. Occasionally she glanced towards Lord Melbourne 
for guidance; but this occurred very seldom, and for the most part her self- 
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possession was extraordinary. The quietude of manner was now and then broken 
by touches of natural feeling which moved the hearts of all present. Her 
Majesty was particularly considerate to the Royal Dukes, her uncles; and 
when the Duke of Sussex (who was infirm) presented himself to take th 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AT THE TIME OF HER ACCESSION. 
(From the painting by E. T. Parris, 1838.) 


oath of allegiance, and was about to kneel, she anticipated his action, kissed 
nis cheek, and said, with great tenderness of tone and gesture, “Do not 
kneel, my uncle, for I am still Victoria, your niece.” 

On the whole, that day was the most memorable in the Queen’s life, and 
its effécts were seen next morning in an aspect of pallor, and fatigue. An 
inexperienced girl, only just eighteen, had been invested with a power which 
carried with it the gravest responsibilities towards innumerable millions ; and she 
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had for the first time to discharge the duties of the State—duties of which she 
could have had no practical knowledge until then—under the affliction of a 
personal loss, for there can be no doubt that she was attached to her uncle, the 
late King. The lonely height of regal splendour was never more sharply or 
intensely felt than by that young Princess in the first hours of her grandeur and 
her burden. It is true that the death of King William was not unexpected, and 
that his niece had for some years been familiarised with the fact that, in the 
ordinary course of nature, she would one day succeed to the crown. But death is 
always surprising when it comes, and the new monarch had seen little of the 
ceremonial life of courts before her elevation to the throne. Owing to the 
temporary failure of health to which we have alluded, the Princess had not been 
made fully aware of her destiny until after she had entered her twelfth year. 
She had probably thought but little of the future in the intervening time; and'at 
cighteen she was called upon to administer the affairs of a vast Empire, full of 
varied races, of complex interests, and of unsettled problems. 

The new sovereign was proclaimed under the title of “ Alexandrina Victoria ” ; 
but the first name has not been officially used since that day. The appearance of 
the Queen at one of the windows of St. James’s Palace, on the morning of Junc 
21st, was greeted with immense enthusiasm by a vast crowd of people who had 
assembled to hear the Proclamation read, but who did not anticipate that the 
sovereign would present herself. At ten o’clock, the guns in the Park fired a 
salute, and immediately afterwards her Majesty stood conspicuously before her 
subjects. Dressed very simply in deep mourning, her fair hair and clear com- 
plexion came out the more effectively for their black surroundings. With 
visible emotion, and with her face bathed in tears, she listened to the reading of 
the Proclamation, supported by Lord Melbourne on the one side, and by Lord 
Lansdowne on the other, both dressed in court costume; while close at hand was 
the Duchess of Kent. The court-yard of the Palace was filled with a brilliant 
assemblage of high functionaries, consisting of Garter King-at-Arms, heralds and 
pursuivants, officers-of-arms on horseback, sergeants-at-arms, the sergeant- 
trumpeter, the Knights-Marshal and their men, the Duke of Norfolk as Earl- 
Marshal of England, and others —all clad in the picturesque dresses and wearing 
the insignia of their offices. At the conclusion of the Proclamation the Queen 
threw herself into the arms of her mother, and gave free vent to her feelings, 
while the band played the National Anthem, the Park and Tower guns discharged 
their salvos, and the spectators burst into repeated acclamations. 

In some: respects, the accession of Queen Victoria took place at a fortunate 
time. England was at peace with all foreign Powers; her colonies were undis- 
turbed, with the exception of Canada, where some long-seated discontents were on 
the eve of breaking out into a rebellion which for a while proved formidable; and, 
about three years before, slavery had ceased in all British possessions. At home, 
several of the more difficult questions of politics and statecraft had been settled, 
either permanently or for a time, in the two preceding reigns; so that large 
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sections of the people, formerly disloyal, or at least unfriendly to the existing 
order, were well disposed towards a form of government which no longer appeared 
in the light of an oppression. The repeal of the Test.and Corporation Acts, in 
1828, had conciliated the Dissenters ; the removal of Roman Catholic disabilities, 
in 1829, had abolished one of the grievances of Ireland. By the Reforim Bill of 
1852—the temporary defeat of which had very nearly plunged the country into 
revolution—the middle classes had obtained a considerable accession of political 
power. The sanguinary rigour of the criminal laws had been partially mitigated ; 
and, in September, 1835, an Act was passed for reforming the government of 
municipal corporations. The great Constitutional question, touching on the 
relation of the sovereign towards the Cabinet, had been virtually settled, during - 
the same year, in harmony with those Parliamentary claims which were at any 
rate in accordance with the current of popular feeling. France—the great 
hotbed of revolution—was comparatively tranquil; and nothing in the genera] 
state of the world betokened the advent of any serious troubles. 

Lord Melbourne, who held the office of Prime Minister at the time of the 
Queen’s accession, was an easy-tempered man of the world, well versed in political 
affairs, but possessed of little power as a speaker, and distinguished rather for 
tact than. high statesmanship. He had entered public life in 1805 as an adherent. 
of Charles James Fox, and therefore as a Whig of the most pronounced type; it 
was as leader of the Whigs that he now held power; but in the latter part 
of the reign of George IV. he had taken office under the Conservative 
Administrations of Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington. 
In truth, he cared more for government than for legislation, and was therefore 
well disposed to join any set of politicians who seemed capable of conducting the 
affairs of the country with firmness and sense. Still, his most natural and 
permanent inclinations were towards a moderate Whiggism, very different, 
however, from the quasi-Radicalism of Fox, which he had adopted in the days 
of his youth. In 1830 he accepted the seals of the Home Office in the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey; and this brought him ‘back to the old connection. On the 
_retirement of Lord Grey, in July, 1884, he succeeded to the Premiership; but in 
the following November the King dismissed the Ministry without any reference 
to the wishes of Parliament, and placed the Government in the hands of Sir 
Robert Peel: This was the occasion of that Constitutional struggle which, in 
consequence of the House of Commons gaining the day, has fixed the later 
practice in accordance with what are usually regarded as popular principles. 
‘Sir Robert Peel encountered so much opposition that, in April, 1835, he was 
compelled to resign, and Lord Melbourne for the second time became First Lord 
of the Treasury. 

It was’ from this anette: well-informed, but not very profound statesman 
that her Majesty received her first practical instructions in the theory and 
working of the British Constitution. That Lord Melbourne discharged his office 
with ability, devotion, and conscientiousness, is generally admitted ; but it may 
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be questioned whether he did not, however unintentionally, give something 
of a party bias to her Majesty’s conceptions of policy, and whether his teachings 
did not too much depress the regal power in England. It is in truth only within 
the present reign that it has come to be a fixed principle in English affairs that 
the Ministers for the time being are to be chosen from the majority of the 
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LORD MELBOURNE. 
(From the painting by Sir Geo. Hayter.) 
House of Commons, without the least regard to the sovereign’s desires. 
Melbourne himself, as we have seen, suffered from William’s assertion of his 
independence in the matter of choosing his Ministers; and it was perhaps not 
unnatural that he should wish to establish a contrary practice, by instilling into 
the mind of his illustrious pupil the conviction that absolute submission to the 
Parliamentary majority (or rather to the majority in the Lower House) was the 
only Constitutional course. But in fact that very course was an innovation; 
and to Lord Melbourne, more than to any other man, is the innovation 
attributable. There had undoubtedly been a movement in this direction since 
the latter end of the seventeenth century; but it had been occasional rather 
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than continuous, and was frequently checked by reactions towards the other 
practice. 

_ From an early date in the Middle Ages, the King of England was assisted in 
the task of governing by the Privy Council, the members of which body did not, 
at the utmost, much exceed twelve. All were appointed by the sovereign, and 
each was ‘removable at his pleasure. In process of time, the number of coun- 
cillors became so great that their capacity for the despatch of business was 
seriously impaired; and in 1679 Charles II. limited the assembly to thirty 
members, of whom fifteen were to be the principal officers of State. Those 
functionaries had already assumed, under the name of the “Cabinet,” a 
species of separate existence, though only as a part of the larger body to which 
they belonged. It was not until shortly after the Restoration that this interior 
council acquired much importance; and by many it was regarded as uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous. Hven at the present day, the Cabinet, in the striking 
language of Macaulay, “still continues to be altogether unknown to the law: 
the names of the noblemen and gentlemen who compose it are never officially 
announced to the public; no record is kept of its meetings and resolutions, nor 
has its existence éver been recognised by any Act of Parliament.” * Nevertheless, 
the Cabinet, having gained a place in the machinery of the State, gradually drew 
to itself greater powers; and when, in 1693, the Harl of Sunderland persnaded 
William III. to choose his Ministers from among the members of the predominant 
party in the House of Commons, it is obvious that both the Legislature and the 
Government obtained increased importance. Yet the King still allowed himself 
considerable latitude, and had certainly no intention of giving up all power in the 
matter. 

The eighteenth century was mainly divided between the laxity of-the first two 
Georges—who, as foreigners largely concerned in Continental affairs, were glad 
to leave much to their Ministers, especially to so powerful a man as Sir Robert 
Walpole, though their powers of initiative were not entirely abandoned—and the 
high-prerogative ideas of the third George, who conceived that the kingly office 
had been unduly lowered since the Revolution of 1688, and who resented the 
supremacy of a few Whig families. Whatever may be thought of his policy or 
his motives, it cannot be denied that George III. was within his right in deter- - 
mining to have an actual voice in the appointment of his Ministers. A legal 
authority says :—“ The Cabinet Council, as it is called, consists of those Ministers 
of State who are more immediately hononred with his Majesty’s confidence, and 
who are summoned to consult upon the important and arduous discharge of the 
executive authority. Their number and selection depend only upon the King’s 
pleasure; and each member of that Council receives a summons or message 
for every attendance.” Such is the statement of Mr. Edward Christian, Chief 
Justice of the Isle of Ely, and Downing -Professor of the Laws of England in 
the University of Cambridge, in a note to the fourteenth edition of Blackstone’s 

* History of England, Vol. I., chra. 2. 
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Commentaries, published in 1803; and similar expositions appear in much 
more recent law-books. Originally, the Cabinet Council was a committee of 
the Privy Council: it is now, in effect, very little else than a committee of 
the House of Commons; and it was Lord Melbourne’s instructions to the young. 
Queen which gave it finally, and perhaps irrevocably, that character. 

Queen Victoria and her mother left Kensington on the 13th of J uly, and 
proceeded to Buckingham Palace,.a residence which George IV. had favoured, 
and which William IV. detested and forsook. A levee was held shortly after 
her: Majesty’s arrival; on which occasion the Queen i is said to have presented a 
striking appearance, her head glittering with diamonds, and her breast covered 
with the insignia of the Garter and other orders. More important business, 
however, was approaching, and on the 17th of the month the Queen went in State 
to the House of Lords to dissolve Parliament. Addressing both Houses, her 
Majesty said:—“T have been anxious to seize the first opportunity of meeting 
you, in order that I might repeat in person my cordial thanks for your condolence 
upon the death of his late Majesty, and for the expression of attachment and 
affection with which you congratulated me upon my accession to the throne. I 
am very desirous of renewing the assurances of my determination to maintain the 
Protestant religion as established by law; to secure to all the free exercise of the 
rights of conscience; to protect the liberties, and to promote the welfare, of all 
classes of the community. I rejoice that, in ascending the throne, I find the 
country in amity with all foreign Powers; and, while I faithfully perform the 
engagements of the Crown, and carefully watch over the interests of my subjects, 
it will be the constant object of my solicilude to maintain the blessings of 
peace.” After alluding to the chief events of the session, the Queen concluded by 
observing :—“ I ascend the throne with a deep sense of the responsibility which 
is imposed upon me; but I am supported by the consciousness of my own right 
intentions, and by my dependence upon the protection of Almighty God. It will. 
be my care to strengthen our institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, by discreet 
improvement, wherever improvement is required, and to do all in my power to 
conrpose and allay animosity and discord. Acting upon these principles, I shall 
on all occasions look with confidence to the wisdom of Parliament and the 
affection of my people, which form the true support of the dignity of the Crown, 
and ensure the stability of the Constitution.” 

In the course of this speech—which was delivered with great clearness and 
elocutionary power—the Queen expressed marked pleasure at a further mitigation 
of the criminal code, which she hailed as an auspicious commencement of her 
reign. The change was assuredly much needed, and the subject had engaged 
the attention of eminent statesmen and lawyers for several years. Jeremy 
Bentham had exposed the unreasonable and cruel severity of the punishments 
attached. to comparatively trivial offences; and Sir Samuel Romilly, seconded 
by Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Fowell Buxton, had brought the state of the 
law before the notice of the Legislature. For a long while, the disinclination 
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of Parliament to deal with important reforms kept this crying abuse of justice 
in the background; but in 1833 a Royal Commission was issued, for the 
purpose of inquiring how far it might be expedient to reduce the written and 
unwritten law of the country into one digest, and to report on the best manner 
of doing it. In the following year, the Commissioners were further required to 
state their opinions on the subject of the employment of counsel by prisoners, 
and on capital-punishment., At the present day, it seems almost incredible that 
until 1836 the accused in criminal trials were not professionally defended. But 
still worse was the merciless spirit with which the rights of property were hedged 
about. A case is reported in which a poor Cornish woman, who, urged by want 
caused by the impressment of her husband as a seaman,-had stolen a, piece 
of cloth from a tradesman’s door, was hanged for the fact. Indeed, in the 
earlier years of the present century, the death-penalty was so frequent, and 
attached toso many offences, that numerous criminals were executed regularly . 
every Monday “morning outside Newgate. The extreme rigour of thé law, 
however, was softened by various Acts of Parliament, passed from 1824 to 1829, 
with which the name of Sir Robert Peel is honourably associated. But much 
still remained to be done; and the Acts to which the Queen alluded, and which 
were introduced into the House of Commons by Lord John Russell, confined the 
punishment of death to high treason, and, with some exceptions, to offences 
consisting of, or aggravated by, violence to the person, or tending directly to 
endanger life. By the Criminal Law Consolidation Acts of 1861, death is now 
confined to treason and wilful murder; so that the reign of Queen Victoria has 
been distinguished, amongst other things, by a great and beneficent reform in 
the criminal laws of England. 

The General Election followed quickly on the dissolution of Parliament, and 
the Whigs, who had been losing popularity for some time past, proceeded to 
the country with the questionable credit of being supported by Royal favour. 
Personally, the Queen liked Lord Melbourne, and readily adopted the political 
opinions he advanced. The Ministerialists made the most of the fact, and it was 
even said that they went about “placarded with her Majesty’s name.” But it is 
not improbable that this very circumstance told against them in many quarters, 
by inducing waverers to believe that the holders of office were endeavouring to 
influénce the electorate after a manner entirely foreign to constitutional usage. 
At any rate, the Government lost seriously in the counties; yet, owing to their 
gains among the borough constituencies, and the large amount of support 
obtained in Scotland and Ireland, they returned to Westminster with a small 
majority, though with an appreciable loss of political repute. Parliament 
reassembled on the 20th of November, and on the 12th of December the Queen 
sent a message to the House of Commons asking for a suitable provision for 
the Duchess of Kent. This was made; the Civil List was settled, though not 
without some opposition from thé economists; and the necessary preliminaries of 
a new reign were complete. The income of the Queen’s mother was fixed at 
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£30,000, as against £22,000 previonsly ; while the Civil List of her Majesty was 
settled at £385,000 a year, including £60,000 for the Privy Purse. 

The Queen at once threw herself with business-like precision into the duties 
of her high office. She rose at eight, signed despatches until the breakfast hour, 
and then sent one of the servants to ‘invite’ the Duchess of Kent to the Royal 
table. Such was the rather cold formality observed by the young monarch; 
and in other respects the etiquette of a Court seems to have been followed with 
rigid exactness. The Duchess never approached the Queen unless specially 
summoned, and always refrained from conversing on affairs of State. These 
restraints were considered necessary, in order to prevent any suspicion of undue 
influence by the mother over the daughter; but they were very distressing to the 
former. The late Mr. Charles C. F, Greville, for many years Clerk of the Council, 
was told by the Princess de Lieven that the Duchess of Kent was “overwhelmed 
with vexation and disappointment.” The same authority adds that the Queen 
behaved with kindness and attention to her parent, but she had rendered herself 
quite independent of the Duchess, who painfully felt her own insignificance. 
For eighteen years, she complained to Princess de Lieven, she had made her child 
the sole object of all her thoughts and hopes; and now she was taken from her. 
Speaking from his own observations, Mr. Greville remarks :—‘“In the midst 
of all her propriety of mind and conduct, the young Queen begins to exhibit 
slight signs of a peremptory disposition, and it is impossible not to suspect that, 
as she gains confidence, and as her character begins to develop, she will evince 
a strong will of her own.” * With respect to the Queen and the Duchess,. it 
should be recollected that one in the exalted position of the former is necessarily 
bound by other than domestic rules. * 

At twelve o’clock, the sovereign conferred with her Ministers, and the serious 
business of the day at once began. When a document was handed to her 
Majesty, she read it without comment until the end was reached, the Ministers 
in the meanwhile observing a profound silence. The interval between the 
termination of the Council and the dinner-hour was devoted to riding or 
walking, and the public had many opportunities of observing the admirable 
style in which the Queen sat her horse. At dinner, the first Lord-in-waiting 
took the head of the table, opposite to whom was the chief Equerry-in-waiting. 
The Queen sat half-way down on the right hand, and the guests were of course 
placed according to their respective ranks. At an early hour, her Majesty left 
the table for the drawing-room, where the time was passed in music and 
conversation. The sovereign herself was a proficient at the pianoforte, and 
often showed her abilities in this respect; and when the gentlemen returned 
from the dining-room (which was in about a quarter of an hour), a little singing 
would give variety to the evening. Mr. Greville speaks of these banquets as 
dull and formal. They were doubtless unavoidably so; for the ceremony oi 
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a Court is not favourable to the charm and vividness of the best sociai 
intercourse. 

On the 9th of November—eleven days before the meeting of Parliament—the 
Queen went in State to the City, and was present at the inaugural banqnet of 
the new Lord Mayor, Alderman Cowan. ‘The streets through which her Majesty 
passed were densely thronged by people of all orders, who kept up an almost 
continual volley of cheers as the Royal carriages, with their escort, proceeded 
eastward. The houses were hung with richly-coloured cloths, green boughs, and 
such flowers as could be furnished by the mid-antumn season. Busts of the Queen 
were reared upon extemporary pedestals; flags and heraldic devices stretched 
across the streets; and London displayed as much festive adornment as was 
possible in those days. At Temple Bar, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen were seen 
mounted on artillery-horses from Woolwich, each with a soldier at its head, to 
restrain any erratic movement that might have troubled the composure of the 
City dignitaries. On the arrival of the Queen, the Lord Mayor dismounted, and, 
taking the City sword in his hand, delivered the keys to her Majesty, who at once 
returned them. Then the Lord Mayor resumed his horse, and, bearing the sword 
aloft, rode before the Queen into the heart of the City, the Aldermen following 
in the rear of the Royal carriage. In the open space before St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, hustings had been erected, on which were stationed the Liverymen of 
the City Companies, and the Christ Hospital (or Blue-coat) boys. One of the 
‘latter presented an address to the Queen, in accordance with ancient custom, 
and the whole of the boys then sang the National Anthem. The Guildhall was 
magnificently adorned for the occasion; and here an address was read by the 
Recorder. A sumptuous banquet followed, and at night the metropolis was vcry 
generally illuminated. On this occasion, the Queen was accompanied by the 
Dachesses of Kent, Gloucester, and Cambridge, and by the Dukes of Cambridge 
and Sussex, together with Prince George of Cambridge. The Ambassadors, 
Cabinet Ministers, and nobility, followed in a train of two hundred carriages, 
which are said to have extended for a mile and a half. The title of Baronet 
was conferred on the Lord Mayor, and the two Sheriffs were knighted. It was 
long since the City had had so brilliant a day, and the memory of it survived for 
many years. 

The first great historical event in the reign of Queen Victoria was the 
insurrection in Canada. This proved to be of very serious import, and 
undoubtedly showed the existence of mnch disaffection cn the part of the French- 
speaking colonists. It is probable that the latter had never ontgrown the 
mortification of being snatched from their old association with the mother-country, 
and subjected to a Protestant kingdom. For several years after the Treaty of 
1763, which made over Canada to Great Britain as a consequence of the brilliant 
victories gained by Wolfe and Amherst, the colony was despotically ruled; but 
in 1791 a more representative form of government was established, by which the 
whole possession was divided into an Upper and a Lower Province. Each of the 
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provinces was furnished with a constitution, comprising a Governor, an Executive 
Council nominated by the Crown, a Legislative Council appointed for life in 
the same way, and a Representative Assembly elected for four years. This 
constitution (which had been sanctioned by an Act of the British Parliament) 
worked very badiy, and in 1837 the Assemblies of both provinces were at issue 
with their Governors, and with the Councils appointed by the monarch. But 
by far the most serious state of affairs was that which prevailed in Lower (or 
Eastern) Canada, where the population was mainly of French origin, and where, 
consequently, the antagonism of race and of religion was chiefly to be expected. 
Towards the latter end of the reign of William IV., Commissioners were nominated 
to inquire into the alleged grievances, and the report of these gentlemen was 
presented to Parliament early in the session of 1837. On the 6th of March, Lord 
John Russell (then Home Secretary) brought the subject before the attention of 
the House of Commons, and, after many prolonged debates, a series of resolutions 
was passed, affirming the necessity of certain reforms in the political state’ of 
Canada. These reforms, however, did not go nearly far enough to satisfy the 
requirements of the disaffected, and by the close of 1837 the Canadians were in 
full revolt. 

When the Queen opened her first Parliament, on the 20th of November, 
the state of Lower Canada was recommended, in the Royal Speech, to the 
“serious consideration” Of the Legislature. Before any measures could be taken, 
intelligence of the outbreak reached England, and, on the 22nd of December, 
Lord John . Russell informed the House of Commons that the Legislative 
Assembly of Lower Canada had been adjourned, on its refusal to entertain the 
supplies, or to proceed to business, in consequence of what were deemed the 
insufficient proposals of the Imperial Government. The colonists had undoubtedly 
some grievances of old standing, and their constitution required amendment in a 
popular sense. But a position had been assumed which the advisers of the 
Crown could not possibly tolerate, and the malcontents were now in arms against 
the just and legal authority of the sovereign. As early as March, Lord John 
Russell had said that, since the 31st of October, 1832, no provision had been 
made by the legislators of Lower Canada for defraying the charges of the 
administration of Justice, or for the support of civil government in the province. 
The arrears amounted to a very large sum, which the House of Assembly refused 
to vote, while at the same time demanding an elected Legislative Council, and 
entire coutrol over all branches of the Government. 

The insurgents of Canada had numerous sympathisers in the United States, 
where, under cover of a good deal of extravagant talk about liberty, many 
people began to hope that existing complications would effect the loug-desired 
annexation of the’ two provinces to the great Federal Republic. Those who 
were the most earnest in their views. soon passed from sympathy into action. 
In the latter days of 1837, a party of Americans seized on Navy Islund, a small 
piece of territory, situated in the river Niagara a little above the Falls, and 
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belonging to Canada. Numbering as many as seven hundred, and having with 
them twenty pieces of cannon, these unauthorised volunteers seemed likely to 
prove formidable ; but their means of offence were soon diminished by an energetic, 
though somewhat irregular, proceeding on the part of the Canadian authorities, 
acting, as was afterwards well known, under the orders of Sir Francis Head, the 
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Governor of Upper Canada. A small steamboat owned by the American invaders, 
with which they kept up communications with their own side of the river, and 
which was laden with arms and ammunition for the insurgents, was cut adrift 
from her moorings on the night of December 29th, set on fire, and left to sweep 
over the cataract. The affair led to a great deal of diplomatic correspondence 
between the American and British Governments ; but the preceding violation of 
Canadian soil by a body of adventurers precluded the Cabinet of Washington 
from making any serious demands on that of London. Ultimately, in the course 
of 1838, the President (Mr. Van Buren) issued a proclamation calling on all 
persons engaged in schemes for invading Canada to desist from the same, on pain 
i : 
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of such punishments as the law attached to the offence. This put an end to the 
difficulty so far as the two countries were concerned; but the insurrection was 
not yet entirely suppressed. 

Although the worst disaffection was in Lower Canada, both provinces were 
disturbed by movements of a disloyal nature. Upper Canada was excited by the 
fiery appeals of a Scotsman named Wilham Lyon Mackenzie; Lower Canada by 
the incitements of Louis Joseph Papineau, one of the disaffected French pro- 
vincials. The two divisions of the colony, however, were jealous of each other, 
and this hampered what might otherwise have been a more dangerous rising. 
The Radical party in England supported the canse of the malcontents, and 
insisted on the necessity of at once redressing all grievances. The Government 
of Lord Melbourne maintained that the rebellion must be first suppressed; and 
undoubtedly that was the only course consistent with Imperial authority. In 
the autumn of 1837, a small party of English troops was beaten at St. Denis: 
but another detachment was successful against the rebels, and the garrisons of 
the various cities, though extremely small, held their own against the rising tide 
of insurrection. Aided by the Royalists, the Government force under Sir John 
Colborne inflicted some severe blows on the enemy; yet the movement continued 
throughout the greater part of 1838. On the 16th of January in that year, 
however, the Earl of Durham had been appointed Governor-General of the 
five British colonies of North America, and Lord High Commissioner for the 
adjustment of the affairs of Canada. The liberal policy thus inaugurated, 
and the victories obtained over the rebels by Sir John Colborne, Sir Francis 
Head, and others, brought the revolt to an end before the close of the year, 
and the colony soon afterwards entered on a future of prosperity. 

The task of Lord Durham had, nevertheless, been surrounded by many 
difficulties, and, although. he was sent by the British Government to carry out 
measures of leniency and concession, which his personal inclinations were well 
inclined to second, he was speedily called to account by the Imperial Cabinet for 
an ordinance touching the punishment of offenders, which, being regarded as in 
some respects illegal, was disallowed. Protesting that he had been abandoned 
by the Government, Lord Durham resigned on the 9th of October, and the 
principal conduct of affairs was left in the hands of Sir John Colborne. The 
policy of the High Commissioner had been swayed by truly benevolent and 
broadly liberal motives; but he had adopted—perhaps necessarily, considering 
the state of affairs with which he had to deal—a highly dictatorial manner, 
and the Opposition at home (especially in the Upper House, under the violent 
incentives of Lord Brougham) found several opportunities of effective attack. 
The Government, being weak and vacillating, said less in defence of their 
representative than they might have done; Lord Durham, in his passionate and 
imperious way, issued a farewell proclamation to the people of Canada, which, in 
effect, amounted to an appeal from the decisions of the Queen’s advisers—an 
appeal, that is, to a community still in rebellion against the Crown; Ministers 
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replied by recalling their insubordinate servant; and the career of Lord Durham 
was at an end. Having left his post without permission—certainly a very 
improper proceeding—he was not honoured with the usual salute on landing, 
and, in revenge, caused his wife to withdraw from the position she held in the 
Queen’s household. 

The recall of Lord Durham had been anticipated by his resignation; but the 
disgraced official, assisted by his two secretaries, Charles Buller and Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, drew up a report containing the germs of that system of unity 
and self-government under which Canada has since become a loyal, contented, 
and progressive colony. It was not long before the Cabinet of Lord Melbourne 
carried out the suggestions of the discredited, but still successful, dictator. In 
1839, Lord Glenelg, who had been Colonial Secretary during the dissension with 
Lord Durham, gave place to Lord Normanby, and he shortly afterwards to Lord 
John Russell, who in 1840 passed a measure for reuniting Upper and Lower 
Canada, and establishing a system of colonial freedom. In the same year, Lord 
Durham died at the early age of forty-eight; but the principles of his colonial 
policy rose triumphant above his tomb. 
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Noruine could exceed the popularity of the Queen at the beginning of her reign. 
Her youth, her innocence, the novelty of her duties and the difficulty of her 
position, all appealed with a commanding tenderness to every manly instinct 
and every womanly sympathy. But after a while a change occurred in the 
national sentiment, which was not altogether inexcusable on the part of the 
- public, though it did some injustice to the sovereign. Many enthusiasts expected 
more than they had any right to expect, and were disappointed because the 
Queen did not at once do wonders for the removal of grievances, and the cure of 
national distress. Beyond these vague impressions, however, there were some real 
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causes of complaint, or at least of apprehension. It was seen very clearly that 
the young monarch had placed herself too unreservedly in the hands of one 
political connection. The offices about the Queen’s person were filled by ladies 
belonging to the families of the chief Ministers. People said that Lord Melbourne 
was too much at the Palace; that he sought to occupy the position of a 
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Mentor in all things; and that in the General Election the Queen showed a 
partiality for certain candidates who belonged to the faction then in power. 
Ministers and their supporters did really use the name and supposed leanings of her 
Majesty as a means of bolstering up a Cabinet which they knew to be generally 
unpopular; and persons were found to ask whether the English Court was 
always to be the appendage of an aristocratic coterie. 

Under the influence of these feelings, some men were unmanly enough to 
attack the Queen in public with shameful imputations. The excitement, which 
began during the elections of 1837, had become almost frantic in 1839. The 
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Orangemen of Ireland, and the ultra-Protestants of England, believed, or affected 
to believe, that the sovereign was being influenced to destroy the reformed religion, 
and re-establish Papacy throughout her dominions. The Melbourne Administra- 
tion supported religious liberty ; to some extent, its members leant for support 
upon the Irish vote ; the Queen favoured Lord Melbourne: therefore, her Majesty 
was inclined to Rome. Such were the stages by which these hot-headed reasoners 
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arrived at their conclusion. Some placed their hopes in the Tory party ; others 
openly declared that the Tories, could they only get possession of the sovereign, 
would poison her, and change the succession. Men recollected with an uneasy 
feeling that, in 1835, Mr. Joseph Hume, a conspicuous Radical member of 
Parliament, detected and unmasked an Orange plot for setting aside the rights 
of the Princess Victoria, and giving the crown to the Duke of Cumberland, 
on the ridiculous plea that, unless some such step were taken, the Duke of 
Wellington might seize the regal power for himself. The investigations which 
the Government were compelled to make raised a strong suspicion that the Duke 
of Cumberland was privy to this traitorous scheme. The English: people were so 
delighted when he left for Hanover, after the death of William IV., that a cheap 
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medal was struck to commemorate the event; and‘his despotic rule in the smali 
German kingdom amply justified their fears. Nothing more, it would seem, 
was to be dreaded from tne fifth son of George III.; yet apprehensions of a 
conspiracy still remained. 

It is a remarkable feature of the times that during all this commotion the 
Liberals were the loyal and courtly party, while many of the Tories indulged 
in fierce invectives against the monarch. On the one side, the Irish agitator, 
Daniel O’Connell, vaunted in the course of 1839 that he could bring together 
five hundred thousand of his countrymen to defend the life and honour of 
“the beloved young lady” who filled the English throne; on the other, a Mr. 
Bradshaw, member for Canterbury in the Tory interest, alleged, without any 
circumlocution, that the countenance of Queen Victoria, the ruler of Protestant 
England, was given to “Irish Papists and Rapparees,” her Majesty, he added, 
being “Queen only of a faction, and as much of a partisan as the Lord Chancellor 
himself.” This, indeed, was by no means the worst of the speaker’s utterances ; 
but his wildest flights of vituperation were received with enthusiastic cheers. It 
is but fair, however, to add that he afterwards apologised for his bad manners. 
At a meeting held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, presided over by Lord Stanhope, 
a Chartist orator proposed to open a subscription for presenting the Queen 
with a skipping-rope and a birch-rod. Other persons spoke with equal violence, 
and in some instances the authorities even found it necessary to warn military 
officers, and civil servants of the Crown, against such disloyal utterances. One 
very painful incident occurred towards the end of June, 1839, when her Majesty 
was hissed on Ascot racecourse. It was represented to her that the Duchess 
of Montrose and Lady Sarah Ingestre were amongst the persons so acting: 
the Queen therefore showed her displeasure to those ladies at a State ball. 
The slander was apparently traced to Lady Lichfield, who denied it, first by 
word, and then by writing. With the letter in her hand, the Duchess went 
to the Palace, and required an andience of her Majesty, but, after being kept 
waiting a couple of hours, was refused, on the advice of Lord Melbourne. 
She was extremely angry, and insisted that a written statement should be 
laid before the Queen. These circumstances increased the unpopularity of the 
monarch, and she was coldly received at the prorogation of Parliament. 

Yet, if people could have set aside their prejudices and passions, they would 
have found abundant evidence that the nature of the Queen was instinct’ with 
jast and honourable feelings. She had been accustomed from childhood to live 
strictly within her income, and to deny herself any little gratification which could 
not be at once paid for in ready money. The same habit of virtuous prudence 
continued after her accession to the throne; and out of her savings she was 
enabled, during her first year of regal power, to discharge the heavy debts of her 
father, contracted before she was born. With respect to this matter, however, 
i§ should be mentioned that, according to a statement in the Morning Post, 
the Dake of Kent’s executors had succeeded in Chancery in establishing their 
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claim against the Crown to the mines of Cape Breton, which had been made 
over to his Royal Highness for a period of sixty years dating from 1826, and 
that therefore the Crown must either have paid the Duke’s debts, or suffered 
the mines to be worked for the benefit of the creditors. The Queen also paid 
her mother’s debts, which, however, were in some respects her own, since they 
had in the main been incurred on her behalf. With a truly liberal and generous 
feeling, she continued to the natura! children of William IV. by Mrs. Jordan 
the allowance of £500 a year each which had been granted them by the King. 
What was really regrettable in the early part of ‘the Queen’s reign was the 
completeness with which the new sovereign placed herself in the hands of 
Lord Melbourne and his clique, and which seemed for a time to set her in 
the light of a partisan. But what else could be expected of one so young, 
so inexperienced, so incapable by early training to assume all at once the full 
responsibilities of royalty? The fault was with the advisers, rather than 
with the advised. 

The General Election of 1837 failed to rescue the Government from the 
difficult position they had long occupied. Threatened by the Radicals, who 
considered they did not move fast enough, they were obliged to lean for assistance 
on the Conservatives, without whose help they would often have been left in a 
minority. Ministers felt the ignominy of their lot, but were unable to amend it; 
and a painful set of incidents in the spring of 1838 gave occasion for a sharp 
attack on the Home Office. A few years previously, a person called John Nicholls 
Thom left his home in Cornwall, and settled in Kent, where he described himself 
as Sir William Courtenay, Knight of Malta. He was in truth a religious 
madman, claiming to be the King of Jerusalem, or, in other words, the Messiah ; 
and multitudes of persons, belonging for the most part, though not entirely, to 
the poor and ignorant classes, believed in his assertions. Dressed in a fantastical 
costume, he went about the country, haranguing the people, and violently 
denouncing the Poor Law. He persuaded many of the farmers and yeomen that 
be was entitled to.some of the finest estates in Kent, and that he would shortly 
be established as a great chieftain, when all the people on his lands should live 
rent-free. To the still more credulous he spoke of himself as Jesus Christ, and 
pointed in confirmation to certain marks in his hands and side, which he described 
as the wounds inflicted by the nails of the cross. Crowds followed him about, 
believing in his foolish miracles ; some actually paid him divine honours; but a 
tragedy was approaching. On the 31st of May, 1838, Thom shot a constable 
who had interfered in his proceedings. The military were then summoned from 
Canterbury, when the rioters retreated into Bossenden Wood; a lieutenant who 
endeavoured to arrest the maniac was also shot dead; and a riot ensued, in which 
several persons, including Thom himself, were killed by the fire of the soldiers, 
and others wounded. It afterwards appeared that the man had previously been 
confined as a lunatic, but had been liberated the year before by Lord John 
Russell, acting as Home Secretary. For this, the latter was severely censured by 
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the Opposition in Parliament, and a select committee was appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances; but it was generally agreed that the Minister was not to 
blame in the matter. 
In the first half of 1838, attention was drawn away from many distracting 
controversies by the preparations for crowning the new sovereign. The 
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imagination of the populace was powerfully affected by the thought of this 
gorgeous ceremony, and a Radical paper of the time observed that the commonalty 
had gone “coronation-mad.” Political economists, however, fixed their thoughts 
upon the question of expense, and it was resolved that the charges should fall 
far short of those incurred for George IV., which amounted to £243,000. The 
crowning of his successor had cost the nation no more than £50,000; but it was 
stated in Parliameut that the expenses for Victoria would be about £70,000 —an 
increase on the previous reign due to the desire of Ministers to enable the great 
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mass of the people to share in what was described as a national festivity. Some 
important alterations were introduced into the programme. The procession ot 
the estates of the realm was to be struck out, and the accustomed banquet in 
Westminster Hall, with its feudal observances, was likewise marked for omission. 
To compensate for these losses, it was arranged that there should be a pro- 
cession through the streets which all could see. The new arrangements were 
objected to by some of the upper classes ; but there can be no question that the 
popularity of the show was greatly enhanced by these concessions to the wishes of 
the majority. ' 

The coronation took place on the 28th of June. Although the day began 
with clouds and some rain, the weather afterwards cleared, and the pageantry 
was seen to great advantage. The streets were lined with spectators; an 
unbroken row of carriages moved on towards the Abbey; and the windows were 
crowded with on-lookers. At ten o’clock .m., the Royal procession started 
from Buckingham Palace, and, passing up Constitution Hill, proceeded along 
Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, Pall Mall, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
Whitehall, and Parliament Street, to the west door of the grand old historic 
structure where the ceremonial was to take place. ‘The carriages of the 
Ambassadors Extraordinary attracted much attention, especially that cf Marshal 
Soult, which, so far as the framework was concerned, appears to have been the 
same as that used on occasions of state by the last great Prince of the House of 
Condé, one of the most famous military commanders of the seventeenth century. 
The gallant adversary of Wellington in the wars of the Peninsula was everywhere 
received with the heartiest cheers, and was so deeply touched by this cordiality 
of feeling on the part of his old opponents, that some years after he declared 
himself, in the French Chamber, a warm partisan of the English alliance. 
Westminster Abbey had been brilliantly decorated for the occasion. The ancient 
aisles glowed and shone with crimson and purple hangings, with cloth of gold, 
and with the jewels, velvets, and plumes of the peeresses ; and when the procession 
entered at the west door, the effect was both magnificent and solemn. 

It was half-past eleven when her Majesty reached the Abbey. Retiring for 
a space into the robing-room, she ‘issued forth clad in the Royal robes of 
crimson velvet, lined with ermine, and embroidered with gold lace. Round 
her neck she wore the collars of the Garter, Thistle, Bath, and St. Patrick, and 
on her head a circlet of gold. It is mentioned that she looked very animated ; 
and assuredly the scene was one well calculated to impress even the mind of a 
sovereign with a sense of lofty and almost overwhelming grandeur. The noble, 
time-honoured building, with half the history of England in its monuments and 
its memories, appealed powerfully to the moral sentiment; while the splendour 
of the decorations and the costumes was such as to hold the Turkish Ambassador 
entranced for some minutes. The peers and great officials, with their pages and 
other attendants, were gorgeously dressed; so also were the Foreign Ministers 
and their suites, and, in particular, Prince Esterhazy glittered with diamonds to 
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his very boot-heels. Her train upborne by the daughters of eight peers, preceded | 
by the regalia, the Princes of the blood-royal, and the great officers of State, and 
followed by the ladies of the Court and the gentlemen-at-arms, the Queen 
advanced slowly to the centre of the choir, and, amidst the chanting of anthems, 
moved towards a chair placed midway between the chair of homage and the 
altar, where, kneeling on a faldstool, she engaged in private devotion. The 
ceremony of the coronation then commenced. 

The first act was that which is called “the Recognition.” Accompanied by 
some of the chief civil dignitaries, the Archbishop of Canterbury advanced, and 
said, “ Sirs, I here present unto you Queen Victoria, the undoubted Queen of this 
realm; wherefore, all you who are come this day to do your homage, are you 
willing to do the same?” The question was answéred by loud cries of “God 
save Queen Victoria!” and, after some further observances, her Majesty made 
her offerings to the Church, in the shape of a golden altar-cloth, and an ingot of 
gold of a pound weight. The strictly religious part of the ceremony followed, 
and, at the conclusion of a sermon preached by the Bishop of London, the Oath 
was administered in the manner usual on such occasions. The Queen then knelt 
again upon the faldstool, while the choir sang, “Veni, Creator Spiritus ;” after 
which came the Anointing. Her Majesty seated herself in the historic chair of 
King Edward I., while the Dukes of Buccleuch and Rutland, and the Marquises 
of Anglesey and Exeter (all being Knights of the Garter), held a cloth of gold 
over her head. The Dean of Westminster next took the ampulla from the altar, 
and poured some of the oil into the anointing-spoon ; whereupon the Archbishop 
anointed the head and hands of the Queen, marking them with the cross, and 
pronouncing the words,—“ Be thou anointed with holy oil, as kings, priests, and 
prophets were anointed,” etc. A prayer or blessing was then uttered, and the 
investiture with the Royal Robe, the rendering of the Orb, and the delivery of 
the Ring and Sceptre, were the next ceremonies. The placing of the Crown on 
the sovereign’s head was one of the most striking incidents of the day. As the 
Queen knelt, and the crown was placed on her brow, a ray of sunlight fell on 
her face, and, being reflected from the diamonds, made a kind of halo round her 
head.* At the same moment, the peers assumed their coronets, the Bishops 
their caps, and the Kings-of-Arms their crowns, thus adding greatly to the 
richness and dignity of the spectacle. Loud cheers were echoed from every 
part of the Abbey; trumpets sounded, drums beat; and the Tower and Park 
guns were fired by signal. 

The Benediction, the Enthroning, and the formal rendering of Homage, now 
ensued. The last of these ceremonies had a singularly feudal character. First, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury knelt, and did homage for himself and the other 
Lords Spiritual ; then the uncles of the Queen, the Dukes of Sussex and Cam- 
bridge, removed their coronets, and, without kneeling, made a vow of fealty in 
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these words :—“I do become your liege man, of life and limb, and of earthly 
worship; and faith and truth I will bear unto you, to live and die, against all 
manner of folks. So help me God!” Having touched the crown on the 
Queen’s head, they kissed her left cheek, and retired. The other peers then 
performed their homage kneeling, the senior of each rank pronouncing the words. 
It was at this part of the day’s proceedings that an awkward incident occurred 
—an incident, however, which served to bring out an amiable trait in the 
sovereign’s character. As Lord Rolle, then upwards of eighty, was ascending 
the steps to the throne, he stumbled and fell. The Queen, forgetting all 
the ceremonious pomp of the occasion, started forward as if to save him, held 
out her hand for him to kiss, and expressed a hope that his Lordship was 
not hurt. Some rather obvious puns were made on the correspondence of the 
noble Lord’s involuntary action with the title which he bore; and even his 
daughter was heard to remark, after it had been ascertained that no damage 
was done, “Oh, it’s nothing! It’s only part of his tenure to play the roll at 
the Coronation.” 

While the Lords were doing homage, the Earl of Surrey, Treasurer of the 
Household, threw silver medals about the choir and lower galleries, which led to 
a good deal of rather unseemly scrambling. The choir then sang an anthem, 
and the Queen received two sceptres from the Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond. 
Next, divesting herself of her crown, she knelt at the altar, and, after two of the 
Bishops had read the Gospel and Epistle of the Communion Service, made 
further offerings to the Church. She then received the Sacrament; the final 
blessing was given; and the choir sang the anthem, “Hallelujah ! for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth.” Quitting the throne, and passing into the chapel of 
Edward the Confessor, while the organ played a solemn yet triumphant strain, 
her Majesty was relieved of her Imperial Robe of State, and arrayed in one of 
purple velvet. Thus adorned, with the crown upon her head, the sceptre with 
the cross in the right hand, and the orb in the left, the Queen presented herself 
at the west door of the Abbey, and, delivering the regalia to gentlemen who 
attended from the Jewel Office, re-entered the State carriage on her return to the 
Palace. It was by this time nearly four o’clock, but the streets were still crowded 
with sight-seers. The peers now wore their coronets, and the Queen her crown; 
the latter of which (together with the coronets of the Royal Family) blazed with 
diamonds and other precious stones. State dinners, balls, fireworks, illumina- 
tions, feasts to the poor, and a fair in Hyde Park, lasting fonr days, which 
was visited by the Queen herself, followed the splendid ceremony of which 
Westminster Abbey had been the theatre. 

In many respects, the proceedings in the Abbey were grand and impressive ; 
but Mr. Greville, the clerk of the Council, lets us a little behind the scenes in the 
Second Part of his Memoirs. “The different actors in the ceremonial,” he 
writes, “were very imperfect in their parts, and had neglected to rehearse them. 
Lord John Thynne, who officiated for the Dean of Westminster, told me that 
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nobody knew what was to be done except the Archbishop and himself (who had 
rehearsed), Lord Willoughby (who is experienced in these matters), and the Duke 
of Wellington; and consequently there was a continual difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, and the Queen never knew what she was to do next. They made her leave 
her chair, and enter into St. Edward’s Chapel, before the prayers were concluded, 
much to the discomfiture of the Archbishop. She said to [Lord] John Thynne, 
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‘Pray tell me what I am to do, for they don’t know ;’ and at the end, when the 
orb was put into her hand, she said to him, ‘What am I to do with it?’ ‘Your 
Majesty is to carry it, if you please, in your hand.’ ‘Am?’ she said; ‘it is very 
heavy.’ The ruby ring was made for her little finger instead of the fourth, on 
which the rubric prescribes that it should be put. When the Archbishop was to 
put it on, she extended the former, but he said it must be on the latter. She 
said it was too small, and she could not get it on. He said it was right to put 
it there, and, as he insisted, she yielded, but had first to take off her other 
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rings, and then this was forced on; but it hurt her very much, and as soon 
as the ceremony was over she was obliged to bathe her finger in iced water 
in order to get it off. The noise and confusion were very great’ when the 
medals were thrown about by Lord Surrey, everybody scrambling with all 
their might and main to get them, and none more vigorously than the Maids 
of Honour.” 

There can be no doubt that on all these occasions mistakes and omissions are 
numerous. What accidents may have attended the coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
it is impossible to say, for there were no Memoir-writers in those days; but, in 
several of his letters, Horace Walpole gives some amusing anecdotes of the 
unpreparedness of the Court officials at the coronation of George III. Ina 
communication to Sir Horace Mann, dated September 28th, 1761, he says :— 
“The heralds were so ignorant of their business, that, though pensioned for 
nothing but to register lords and ladies, and what belongs. to them, they 
advertised in the newspaper for the Christian names and places of abode of 
the peeresses. The King complained of such omissions, and of the want of 
precedents: Lord Effingham, the Ear] Marshal, told him it was true there had 
been great neglect in that office, but he had now taken such care of registering 
directions that next coronation would be conducted with the greatest order 
imaginable. The King was so diverted with this flattering speech that he made 
the Harl repeat it several times.” 

On the 4th of September, 1838, the King and Queen of the Belgians paid 
a visit to England. They landed at Ramsgate, and were escorted by Lord 
Torrington to the Queen at Windsor Castle, where they remained the guests of 
her Majesty. A fortnight later, a military review took place in Windsor Little 
Park, when the Queen appeared on horseback in the Windsor uniform, with the 
badge and ribbon of the Order of the Garter. She had King Leopold, in a Field 
Marshal’s uniform, on her right, and Lord Hill, Commander of the Forces, on her 
left, followed by the Duke of Wellington and Lord Palmerston. The King and 
Queen of the Belgians left the Castle on the 20th, and embarked the following 
day for Ostend. It was a great delight to the English sovereign to have King 
Leopold as a visitor, for his advice on affairs of State was highly valuable. 

The year 1838 was signalised, among other things, by some events showing 
the rapid change which science was making in the habits of society. On the 
23rd of April, the Great Western steamer arrived at New York, after a voyage of 
fifteen clear days. This famous ship, and the Sirius, whose voyage was simul- 
taneous almost to a day, were the first vessels which had crossed the Atlantic by 
steam-power alone, sails having been used in combination with steam on previous 
occasions. The Great Western was in those days the largest steamer ever known, 
her tonnage being equal to that of the largest merchant-ships. She was built at 
Bristol, and sailed from that port on the 7th of April. When she entered the 
harbour of New York, she had still a surplus of one hundred and forty-eight 
tons of coal on board, and the problem was solved as to whether a steamer could 
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be constructed large enough to carry sufficient fuel for so long a voyage. The 
size, tonnage, and speed of this historic vessel have been greatly surpassed in 
later times; but the fact of a ship crossing the Atlantic in fifteen days was a 
very genuine astonishment to the people of 1838. Two years later (1840), 
the Cunard line of steamers was established at Liverpool, which soon entirely 
eclipsed Bristol as the great commercial port on the western side of England, and 
as the packet-station for the American service. Another interesting feature 
of the year 1838 was the opening of the London and Birmingham Railway 
throughout its entire length. The precise date was the 17th of September, and 
thenceforward the railway system progressed rapidly. The line in question, 
however, was not the first that had been placed at the disposal of the public. 
The original railway for the use of.passengers was that constructed by Edward 
Pease and George Stephenson between Stockton and Darlington, and opened on 
the 27th of September, 1825. The next was the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, commenced in October, 1826, and opened on the 15th of September, 
1880—on which occasion, Mr. Huskisson, a prominent statesman of the time, was 
accidentally killed. Nevertheless, the development of the system is associated 
almost entirely with the reign of Queen Victoria, and we hardly think of railways 
as belonging, even in their inception, to an earlier period. 

The Parliamentary Session of 1838 came toa close on the 16th of August. 
Having taken her seat on the throne, the Queen was addressed by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons on the subject of the suspension of the constitution of 
Lower Canada (which had been set aside as a preliminary to the introduction of 
more liberal arrangements when the rebellion should be suppressed), and on some 
other matters of less general interest. Her Majesty gave the Royal assent to a 
number of Bills, and then proceeded to read the Speech, which presents nothing 
of importance. The Government were heartily glad to be free for some months 
from the criticism and the menaces of a Parliament not very cordially inclined 
towards Lord Melbourne and his colleagues. When the House of Commons 
reassembled after the General Election in 1837, Ministers found themselves with 
a majority of only twelve. Conservative support saved them from discomfiture 
‘on several occasions; but this very fact was not unnaturally considered fatal to 
their reputation as Whigs. The breach between the Cabinet and the advanced 
section of the party became wider and more impassable during the session of 
1838: the recess, therefore, came as an immense relief. In addition to their 
troubles in the Lower House, Ministers had to encounter, in the. other branch 
of the Legislature, the invectives of Lord Brougham, who had quarrelled with 
his old friends in consequence of not being reappointed to the Chancellorship in 
1835. The affairs of Canada, moreover, had brought the Whigs into collision 
with Lord Durham, whose nature was almost as passionate and imperious as that 
of Brougham himself. Their demerits were prcbably not so great as their 
enemies tried to show; but the conduct of affairs was weak, and Tories and 
Radicals were alike dissatisfied, though often for the most diverse reasons. 
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A good deal of discontent, also, was growing up in the country itself. The price 
of bread was high; wages were low; trade was not prosperous ; and the operation 
of the new Poor Law was considered unnecessarily harsh. In the autumn of 
1838, meetings were held in various localities, at which some of the speakers 
addressed inflammatory language to the assembled people, who belonged to the 
artisan and labouring classes. A body of men had arisen, calling themselves 
Chartists. They demanded a Charter of popular rights, the six points of 
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which were Manhood Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, Annual Parliaments, Payment of 
Members, Abolition of the Property Qualification, and Equal Electoral Districts. 
Several of these objects have since been carried out, either wholly or nearly so; 
but, in the days of which we write, they seemed dangerous and visionary in the 
highest degree. The middle classes, who had carried the Reform Bill of 1832 
with the assistance of the grades below them, considered that enough had been 
done when their own interests were satisfied. A reaction had set in, and the 
prosperous were afraid of advancing on to the paths of revolution. Even Lord 
John Russell declared against further organic changes, and, in the absence of any 
leaders of distinguished social status, the humbler orders took the agitation into 
their own hands. A sentiment of vague discontent arose very speedily after the 
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passing of the great measure which changed the representation. Bad harvests 
and general distress gave acrimony to the spirit of political discussion, and in the 
summer of 1838 a committee of six Members of Parliament and six working 
men, assembling at Birmingham, prepared a Bill embodying their views of what 
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was required by the country in general, and the labouring classes in particular, 

This was the document which soon afterwards received the name of “ the People’s 

Charter ”’—on the suggestion, it is said, of Daniel O’Connell. The direction of 

the movement fell into the hands of the more violent members. Physical force 

was threatened; torchlight meetings were held; processions were formed, in 

which guns, pikes, and other weapons were openly displayed; and on the 12th of 
N 
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December the Government issued a proclamation against all such gatherings: 
Chartism, however, was not destroyed by this measure. Some degree of truth 
was to be found in its extravagance, and its influence has been felt in later 
days. 

It is about this period, or a little earlier, that we become aware of two great 
names in modern statesmanship, still potent in the political world. Mr. William 
Ewart Gladstone—then a young man of twenty-three—was returned for Newark, 
in December, 1832, to the first reformed Parliament. He wa3 then a Con- 
servative, with the same High Church leanings which, in the midst of considerable 
changes on other subjects, he manifested throughout his life. His ability, his 
mental cultnre, and his habits of business, attracted the attention of Sir Robert 
Peel, who, in his short-lived Administration of 1834-5, made him a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, and afterwards Under-Secretary for Colonial Affairs; but it was not 
until the beginning of Victoria’s reign that he became conspicuous. Probably no 
one—not even himself—could at that time have anticipated the greatness he was. 
subsequently to achieve; but he was slowly maturing his powers, and acquiring 
that extraordinary knowledge of public affairs for which he became famous. 

His rival, Mr. Disraeli, afterwards Lord Beaconsfield, did not enter Parliament 
until the latter half of 1837—the first Parliament of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
He was the son of Isaac D’Israeli,an author of distinction, the descendant of a 
family of Jews, formerly connected with Spain and Italy. Isaac having quarrelled 
with the Wardens of the Synagogue, his son Benjamin was brought up as a 
Christian from an early period of his life. By 1837-8, he had made a name for 
himself by a variety of novels, embodying those political and social ideas which 
afterwards influenced his conduct as a public man—a sort of Toryism, with an 
infusion of democratic sympathy. It was as a species of Radical, though 
with Tory support, that he first endeavoured to obtain a seat in the House 
of Commons; but a few years later he found no difficulty in displaying the 
Conservative colours without reserve. The inconsistency, though of course not. 
susceptible of being entirely explained away, was hardly so extreme as might at 
first appear. Mr. Disraeli hated the Whigs, and objected to several features of 
the Reform Bill, as giving too much power to the middle classes, and too little to 
the working classes, and as tending in this way to the increased predominance 
of the great Whig families. He appeared, therefore, to be attacking the same 
enemy, whether from a Radical or a Tory platform. In a letter written on the 
17th of January, 1874, this was the explanation given by Mr. Disraeli himself. 
“Tt seemed to me,” he said, “that the borough constituency of Lord Grey 
was essentially, and purposely, a Dissenting and low Whig constituency, con- 
sisting of the principal employers of labour, and that the ballot was the only 
instrument to extricate us from these difficulties.” Probably, Mr. Disraeli was 
consistent from his own point of view, and in his devotion to certain leading 
ideas; but it is equally obvious that he was resolved to get into Parliament, and 
that he addressed his appeal at different times to different supporters. 
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The future Lord Beaconsfield was thirty-three years of age when he entered 
the House of Commons as the Conservative Member for Maidstone. He was 
five years older than Mr. Gladstone, and began his Parliamentary career five 
years later; but, from the close of 1837 to the summer of 1876, when Mr. Disraeli 
was advanced to the Peerage, both were members of the Lower House, except 
during the short interval between Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from Newark in 
1846 and his election for Oxford University in 1847. The appearance of the 
representative for Maidstone did not create a favourable impression. He was a 
dandy, of the type existing in those days, with the addition of a certain Hebrew 
extravagance and gorgeonsness. His long black hair, his sallow countenance, 
his bottle-green coat and white waistcoat, his profusion of rings and gold chains, 
his strange gestures and general exaggeration of manner, excited a sense of 
the Indicrous which was not fortunate for the new-comer. His first attempt 
at oratory had a disastrous termination. A few years earlier, O’Connell had 
patronised young Disraeli; but they afterwards quarrelled on political grounds, 
and, in reply to a savage attack on himself by the Irish agitator, Mr. Disraeli 
had declared that, as soon as he obtained a seat in the House of Commons, he 
would inflict on that demagogue such a “ castigation”’ as would make him repent 
the insults to which he had given utterance. On the 7th of December, 1837, 
during an Irish debate, he rose to acquit himself of this engagement. The speech 
had been elaborately prepared, but was too high-flown for the taste of the House. 
Certain it is that there were frequent interruptions and barsts of laughter; but 
a good deal of the disturbance appears to have originated with the Irish followers 
of Mr. O’Conncll. The new member struggled bravely for a long time against 
this ungenerous opposition, but at length gave way, in these memorable words 
addressed to the Speaker :—“I am not at all surprised, Sir, at the reception I 
have met with I have begun several times many things, and I have often 
succeeded at last. Ay, Sir, and, though I sit down now, the time will come when 
you will hear me,” 

The great figures of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli have occupied such 
prominent positions during the reign of Queen Victoria, that it has seemed 
necessary to make special reference to their rise as politicians. At this period, 
both sat on the Conservative side of the House. But their Conservatism was of 
two very different orders; Mr. Gladstone’s being more of the steady, orthodox 
kind, while Mr. Disraeli’s shot forth into novelties and unexpected developments, 
touching on autocracy in ore direction, and on democratic power in another. 
The term “Conservative,” it may be here remarked, arose about the commence- 
ment of the Queen’s reign, or at any rate not long before. Since 1832, also, 
it had been not unusual for certain enthusiasts of the opposite party to call 
themselves Liberals ; but the older members of both bodies preferred the historic 
appellations of Whig and Tory. “ Radical” was another term belonging to the 
same epoch ; so that we find, at the beginning of the Victorian era, all the party 
watchwords which are still active in the political arena. 
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The loading events in the earlier months of 1839 were the occupation of 
Aden, on the 20th of January, by the troops of the Hast India Company ; the 
opening of Parliament by the Queen in person on the 5th of February ; and the 
arrest by the Chinese Government, on the 7th of April, of Captain Elliot, the 
superintendent of British trade in China, who was compelled to deliver up 
opium to the value of £3,000,000. Aden is a town and harbour at the south- 
western extremity of Arabia. It was at that time a miserable collection of mud 
huts, containing not more than six hundred inhabitants, but is now, under 
English rule, a flourishing and populous place of trade, a coaling-station of the 
Anglo-Indian mails, and a singularly convenient position for communication with 
Asia and Africa. A British merchant-vessel having been shipwrecked off the coast 
of Aden, the barbarian natives of which plundered and ill-used the crew, a 
war-ship was despatched from Bombay in 1838, to oblige the reigning Sultan (a 
half-savage potentate) to make restitution. It is evident, however, that the East 
Indian authorities were rather glad of the incident, since it gave them a much- 
desired pretext for impressing on the petty sovereign of the country—with that 
persuasiveness which the presence of a ship-of-war so greatly facilitates—the 
desirability (from our point of view) of ceding Aden and the adjacent lands to 
the English. The Sultan agreed to the proposal, but afterwards endeavoured to 
break his promise, when he was compelled by force to submit. 

Affairs of this nature have always their questionable side; but the Chinese 
war was much worse. An English factory was established at Canton in 1680, 
and several were in existence in 1839. A factory, in the Anglo-Indian sense of 
the word, is not a place of manufacture, but a place of trade. One of the 
principal trades we pursued at Canton was the trade in opium, which, having 
been grown in India, was smuggled into China, in defiance of the express 
prohibition of the Imperial Government. The use of opium ruined the health, 
and corrupted the whole moral nature, of innumerable Chinamen; but the culture 
and exportation of the poisonous drug yielded a large revenue to the Indian 
Government, as well as a great profit to the traders; and the reasonable wishes 
of the Chinese authorities were therefore to be disregarded. Frequent dissensions 
arose in consequence; and at length, in 1839, matters came to a crisis with the 
arrest of Captain Elliot, and the seizure of the opium over which he had control. 
A naval war, ultimately supported by a military force, soon afterwards broke out 
between England and China, and lasted, with brief interruptions, until the 29th 
of August, 1842, when a treaty of peace was concluded at Nankin, the Imperial 
sanction of which was received on the 15th of September. Amicable relations 
were thus re-established for a few years; but at a later period hostilities again 
broke out, owing to repeated misunderstandings between the British authorities 
and the Chinese Government. By the Treaty of 1842 (the formal ratifications of 
which were exchanged between the Emperor and Queen Victoria on the 22nd of 
July, 1843), it was provided that Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghae, should, 
in addition to Canton, be thrown open tv the British, who were permitted to 
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maintain a consul at each of the five ports; and that the island of Hong-Kong 
should belong in perpetuity to England. We had succeeded by virtue of superior 
force; yet such triumphs yield nothing but a feeling of shame to any well- 
informed Englishman whose mind is not vitiated by false reasoning or self- 
interest. The Chinese fought in defence of their cities with a heroism which 
would have called forth the generous praises of Plutarch; and the pitiable 
spectacle of brave men slaying their wives and children, and then themselves, 
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rather than fall into the hands of the enemy, should have burnt like red-hot 
iron into the consciences of the opium-mongers who provoked the war. 

These were matters in which the Queen was not immediately concerned, 
though it would be unfitting to omit them from any account of her reign. But 
a complication had arisen in Jamaica which led to a Ministerial crisis in England, 
involving points of constitutional practice that were very important to her 
Majesty’s position. Slavery had been abolished in Jamaica in the year 1834; 
but the troubles inseparable from that detestable system did not cease with its 
abrogation. The planters continued to be insolent and cruel. They evaded 
the new arrangements in every way they could, and placed themselves in 
systematic opposition’ to the Governors sent out from England, whose duty it 
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was to see the laws enforced. The House of Assembly defied the Imperial 
Government, and ultimately refused to provide for the executive needs, of the 
island until they were allowed to have their own way in all things. On the 
other hand, it is very probable that the negroes were often indolent, and 
sometimes presumptuous; though nothing is more surprising than the temper 
and self-control exhibited by the poor blacks on finding themselves suddenly 
invested with liberty. The Jamaica embroilment was made all the worse by the 
imprudence of Lord Sligo, who, while acting as Governor in 1836, committed 
a gross violation of the privileges of the Assembly. He was compelled by the 
Home Government to apologise, and soon afterwards gave place to Sir Lionel 
Smith, who, after a brief period of popularity, became as much at issue with the 
Assembly as his predecessors. The representative body refused to pass the 
most necessary laws, and expressed the greatest indignation at a Bill, sanctioned 
by the Imperial Parliament, for the regulation of prisons in Jamaica, where 
many cruelties were inflicted on the negroes. Nor was this all; for the unfor- 
tunate men of colour were frequently turned out of house and home, together 
with their families, and left to starve—a fate not absolutely impossible, even in 
the genial climate of a West India island. The state of things was becoming 
intolerable, and the Government of Lord Melbourne struck a venturesome blow. 

A proposal was brought before Parliament in 1839 to suspend the con- 
stitution of Jamaica for five years, and to substitute during that period a pro- 
visional government appointed by the Home authorities. However regrettable 
in itself, the measure seems to have been justified by the circumstances; but the 
weakness of the Government invited attack on so favourable an opportunity for 
creating odium. The majority of twelve with which they commenced the new 
Parliament had by this time fallen even lower, and there was enough to say 
against their Jamaica pelicy to give the Opposition an excellent chance of: success. 
The measure was indeed carried by a majority of five at the sitting of May 6th; 
but this was equivalent to a defeat,and the Ministry at once resigned. The 
announcement of their resolution was made on the 7th of May, and, on her 
Majesty sending for the Duke of Wellington on the 8th, she was advised by him 
to entrust the formation of a new Cabinet to Sir Robert Peel. Accepting this 
counsel, the Queen commanded the attendance of that statesman at Buckingham 
Palace, but at the outset encountered him with the discouraging remark that she 
was much grieved to part with her late Ministers, whose conduct she entirely 
approved. She added, however, that she felt the step was necessary; that her 
first object was the good of the country; that she had perfect confidence in Sir 
Robert, and would give him every assistance in her power in carrying on the 
Government. Nothing was said on that occasion about the difficulty which 
afterwards arose, and the composition of the Cabinet proceeded without any 
inaterial obstruction. 

The next day, however, while talking over matters with his intended 
colleagues, Sir Robert Peel became for the first time aware that the person of the 
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Queen was surrounded by ladies closely related to the Whig statesmen recently in 
office. This was very naturally considered as involving a special peril to the new 
Ministry ; for, when it was remembered that the Queen had an avowed partiality 
for the ideas and political conduct of Lord Melbourne, it seemed almost inevitable 
that ladies so intimately connected with the Melbourne Government would use 
their position about her Majesty to prejudice and embarrass the incomers. In 
consequence of these apprehensions, Sir Robert Peel brought the subject before 
the notice of the sovereign on the same day (May 9th), and stated that, while no 
change would be required in any of the appointments below the rank of a Lady of 
the Bedchamber, he should expect that all of the higher class would at once 
resign. If such should not be the case, he should propose a change, although he 
thought that in some instances the absence of political feeling might render any 
alteration unnecessary. On the 10th of May, her Majesty wrote to the Conserva- 
tive leader :—“ The Queen, having considered the proposal made to her yesterday 
by Sir Robert Peel, to remove the Ladies of her Bedchamber, cannot consent 
to adopt a course which she conceives to be contrary to usage, and which is repug- 
nant to her feelings.” A few hours later, Sir Robert addressed a communication 
to the Queen, relinquishing his attempt to form a Government, and recapitulating 
the circumstances which, in his judgment, rendered that attempt impracticable. 
It is difficult to come to any other conclusion than that Sir Robert Peel was 
right in the view which he took of this matter. He could not have carried 
on the administration of the country under a perpetual liability to backstairs 
intrigues. Besides, it was the opinion of very high authorities on constitutional 
law that the appointments of the Royal Household are State appointments, 
and therefore dependent on the Ministry of the day. Lord Melbourne and Lord 
John Russell, however, advised her Majesty to the contrary, and it was the 
members of the late Government, sitting in council by a questionable stretch 
of powers that were then merely provisional, who arranged the terms of the 
letter which the Queen addressed to Sir Robert Peel on the 10th of May. The 
leader of the Conservatives became for a few days the most unpopular man 
in England. It was supposed by the Queen, and rather sedulously spread 
abroad by the Melbourne party, that Peel desired to remove all her personal 
friends and familiar attendants; but, as we have seen, this was far from being 
the case. The Whigs endeavoured to create a factitious sentiment on behalf 
of the Queen by stating that the ladies whose dismissal Peel demanded were 
“the friends of her Majesty’s youth ;” whereas they appear to have been scarcely 
known to her until their appointment at the beginning of the new reign. That 
appointment was made on pureiy political grounds, and the Duchess of Kent 
was not consulted in the matter. The facts were afterwards made clear by the 
statesman chiefly concerned; but a great deal of unmerited odium had been 
incurred, and, in particular, Daniel O’Connell and Feargus O’Connor denounced 
Sir Robert in unmeasured language, while pouring out fulsome eulogies on 
the sovereign whose lawful authority they were a few years later to dispute. 
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When the truth became known, a strong reaction set in, and there can be 
no doubt that what was called the Bedchamber affair was one of the causes 
of that temporary unpopularity of the Queen to which we have before adverted. 

The Melbourne Government resumed office on the 11th of May, and lost no 
time in adopting a minute in the following terms:—“ Her Majesty’s confidential 
servants, having taken into consideration the letter addressed by her Majesty 
to Sir Robert Peel on the 10th of May, and the reply of Sir Robert Peel of 
the same day, are of opinion that, for the purpose of giving to the Administration 
that character of efficiency and stability, and those marks of the constitutional 
support of the Crown, which are required to enable it to act usefully to the 
publie service, it is reasonable that the great officers of the Court, and situations 
in the Household held by Members of Parliament, should be included in the 
political arrangements made in a change in the Administration; but they are 
not of opinion that a similar principle should be applied or extended to the 
offices held by ladies in her Majesty’s Household.” Two years later (at the 
suggestion of Prince Albert), the question was settled by a compromise which 
substantially conceded what Sir Robert Peel had require]. The restored Whigs 
introduced another Jamaica Bill, of a less stringent character, which they 
carried with the assistance, and under the correction, of the Tories; and 
the session closed in the midst of general distraction, and the errors of a 
feeble rule. 
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THE CASTLE, COBURG. 


CHAPTER IV. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


English Chartism in the Summer of 1889—Riots in Birmingham—Priucipal Leaders of the Chartist Party— 
Excesses of the Artisans in Various Parts of Great Britain and Ireland—Chartist Rising at Newport, 
Monmouthshire—Conviction of Frost, Williams, and Jones—The Qneen and Prince Albert—Early Life of 
the Prince—His Engaging Qualities—Desire of King Leapold to Effect a Matrimonial Engagement between 
Prince Albert and the Princess Victoria—First Visit of the Former to England—His Studies in Germany— 
Informal Understanding between Prince Albert and Queen Victoria—Difficulties of the Case—The Prince's 
View of the Matter in the Antumn of 19—Second Visit to England. and Formal! Betrothal—Letter of Baron 
Stockmar on the Snbject—Annonncement of the Royal Marriage to the Privy Council and to Parliament— 
The Appointment of the Prince’s Honsehold—Subijects of Difficulty and Dissension—Question of the Prince’s 
Religion—Reduction of his Annuity by a Vote of the House of Commons—-Progress from Gotha to England, 
and Reception at Buckingham Palace—Marriage of Prince Albert to the Queen at the Chapel Royal. 
St. James's, 


Aw event of peculiar interest to her Majesty, and almost equally to the nation 
at large, took place in the second half of 1859: but. before relating the 
circumstances attending the Queen’s engagement to Prince Albert, it will be 
desirable to pass in rapid review the state of the country at that period—a 
state which might well have persuaded a young female sovereign of the need of 
sharing her responsibilities with one of the stronger sex. The Government, as 
we hare seen, was extremely weak; Ireland, as usual. was giving the utmost 
trouble; the Colonies were agitated; and England itself was almost on the 
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brink of revolution, owing to the distress existing among the labouring 
classes, and the incitements of the Chartists. The last of these dangers was 
the greatest of all. Hunger was preaching insurrection to thousands and 
tens of thousands of the poor and humble all over the kingdom; some few 
designing men, and scores of others who, however mistaken in their methods, 
were sincere and even noble in their aims, were thrusting the pike and the 
torch into the hands of maddened operatives; and the authorities, for a 
time, seemed paralysed. On the 14th of June, Mr. Attwood, Member for 
Birmingham, presented to the House a Chartist petition, signed, it was said, 
by 1,280,000 persons, and adopted at five hundred public meetings. It was at 
any rate sufficiently heavy to task the strength of twelve men to carry it out 
of the House; yet when Mr. Attwood, on the 12th of July, brought forward 
a motion to submit the grievances described in the petition to a select committee, 
he could obtain only forty-six votes, against 235 on the adverse side. On the 4th 
of July, a Chartist riot broke out in Birmingham, during which some policemen, 
sent from London, were severely handled. It was found necessary to call ovt 
the military, and for a time the disturbance seemed at an end. But on the 
15th of the same month a much worse rising filled the whole town with conster- 
nation. Shops were sacked, houses set on fire in several localities, and the 
firemen obstructed and menaced in their attempts to extinguish the flames. 
Property*was destroyed to the amount of nearly £50,000, and the vicinity which 
suffered most was afterwards described by the Duke of Wellington as presenting 
a worse appearance than that ofa city taken by storm. 

It was believed by superficial thinkers that these excesses would prove the 
death of Chartism ; and, under this impression, the Attorney-General, Sir John 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England, made a speech ata public 
dinner at Edinburgh on the 24th of October. He even spoke of Chartism as 
a thing already extinguished, and considered that the punishment of the rioters 
had brought the whole matter to an end. But the movement was served by 
some men of zeal, earnestness, and intellectual capacity, and it had aroused the 
deepest feelings of countless men and women who had no voice in the govern- 
ment of the country, and who undoubtedly suffered in divers ways. One of the 
principal leaders of the party, but by no means one of the wisest, was the 
‘Trishman, Feargus O’Connor—an agitator by taste and profession, who never- 
theless claimed to be descended trom the old kings of Ireland. There were 
others who said that he was the grandson of one Conyers, an Essex farmer 
who settled in the sister island, and whose son thought it prudent to Hibernicise 
his name. If so, the redoubtable Feargus was not so Irish as he seemed; 
but, however this may have been, he preferred to throw himself into the vortex 
of English agitation, leaving the Irish work to O’Connell. More reasonable, 
more argumentative, and more profoundly sincere, were Thomas Cooper, a 
poet of some power and passion; Henry Vincent, an effective lecturer; and 
Ernest Jones, a writer for the periodical press. These were al! men of decided 
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ability; and their advocacy of Chartist principles gave a more solid character 
to what might otherwise have passed off in effervescence. 

On the other hand, it is not to be denied that the working classes, maddened 
by sufferings which their ignorance often led them to impute to wrong causes, 
committed many deplorable and guilty actions. At the direct incentive of the 
Trades-Unions, the factory hands sent threatening letters to the masters, fired 
the mills, made murderous attacks on such of their fellow-workmen as were 
willing to serve for lower wages, destroyed valuable machinery, and kept a large 
part of England, Scotland, and Ireland in perpetual terror. Chartism, by its 
assertion of political principles, whether right or wrong, did a certain amount 
of good, by giving another direction to all this turbulent socialism. Yet 
Chartism itself had its excesses, and, after the riots at Birmingham and else- 
where, the Government became alarmed. There were physical-force Chartists 
as well as moral-force Chartists; and at first the former were the more 
prevailing. The manufacturing districts were almost in a state of rebellion 
when, in the autumn of 1839, Henry Vincent was imprisoned at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, for delivering seditious speeches. There was at that time in 
Newport a respectable tradesman named John Frost, who had until recently 
been a magistrate of the borough, but whose use of intemperate language at 
a public meeting had caused his removal from the post. This dangerous egotist, 
or enthusiast, whichever he may have been, determined on making a bold 
attempt to rescue Vincent. He collected a vast body of armed men, marched 
seven thousand into the town on the 4th of November, while a great many 
more remained on-the surrounding hills, and proceeded to the Westgate Hotel, 
where the magistrates were sitting. 

The authorities knew something of what was about to happen, and had made 
as much preparation as they could. Thirty soldiers and some special constables 
were assembled in the building, and made a good defence. Frost’s men fired 
into the hotel, and wounded the Mayor, Mr. Phillips, together with several 
others. The soldiers returned the fire, killed and wounded a good many, and 
struck such terror into the rest that, with the want of spirit usually displayed by 
English mobs, they fled in confusion, notwithstanding their immense superiority 
in numbers. Frost was soon arrested, together with two other ringleaders, 
named Williams and Jones, and some of their followers. They were tried in 
January, 1840, on a charge of high treason, it being evident that, over and 
above the rescue of Vincent, the conspirators intended to form a junction with 
the malcontents of Birmingham and other large manufacturing towns, and thus 
create a general rising. The three leaders were found guilty, and sentenced 
to death; but, owing to some informality in the proceedings, this was afterwards 
commuted to transportation for life, and even the milder punishment was 
subsequently curtailed. An amnesty having been granted to Frost, Williams, 
and Jones, on the 3rd of May, 1856, they returned to England in the September 
of that year, to find everything wonderfully altered since they left. Other 
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Chartist risings took place in the latter part of 1839 and the beginning of 1840, 
or were nipped in the bud by the vigilance of the authorities. The country 
was in a state of seething discontent, and it says much for the mingled leniency 
and firmness of the Government that the army was not called upon to suppress 
an insurrection. 

While the working classes of Great Britain were thus starving and conspiring, 
and while the aristocracy (in the late summer of 1839) were amusing themselves 
with the theatrical jousts of the Eglintoun Tournament, her Majesty was advancing 
towards the most important event of her personal life. Her affection for her 
cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, dated back some years; but 
it was not until 1839 that a matrimonial alliance was effected. The Prince 
was the second son of Duke Ernest I. of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld (brother of the 
Duchess of Kent), and of his wife, the Princess Louise, daughter of the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. He was born at the Rosenau (a summer residence 
of his father, situated about four miles from Coburg) on the 26th of August, 
1819. The future husband of the Queen was thus about a quarter of a year 
younger than herself; and at the time of the formal engagement he was but 
a youth of twenty. From his childhood he had given proof of an excellent 
disposition, and, as he gained in years, he became extremely intelligent and 
studious. It is easy to flatter a Prince, and many tongues are always ready 
to perform the task. But it seems to be the absolute truth to say of Prince 
Albert that his nature was manly, sincere, and affectionate; that his life was 
blameless and discreet; and that his intellect and acquirements were remarkable, 
even at an early age. Added to this, he was graced with physical beauty and 
pleasing manners; so that in more ways than one he attracted the attention 
of many observers. 

When, in 1836, it became evident that the Princess Victoria must, in all 
human probability, succeed to the British throne, her uncle, King Leopold, 
was very desirous of effecting a marriage between his niece and his nephew. 
He well knew how terrible would be the weight of Imperial sovereignty on the 
head of a young, inexperienced girl, and he wished to lighten the burden by 
the constant advice and guidance of a conscientious husband. On this subject 
he consulted with his valued friend and private adviser, Baron von Stockmar, 
a man of great judgment and experience, and of a proportionate honesty and 
independence. Stockmar thought well of the young Prince, but would not 
commit himself to a positive opinion until he had seen more of him. A visit 
to Kensington Palace was subsequently arranged with the Duchess of Kent, 
and Prince Albert came to England, with his father and brother, in May, 1836, 
This was his first acquaintance with the country which he was afterwards to 
regard as almost his own; and it laid the foundations of the subsequent union. 
The Prince, it was obvious, had made a very favourable impression on the 
Princess. How far the former was affected could not as yet be ascertained; 
but he knew that the marriage was considered desirable, and he must of 
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necessity have been flattered by the possibility of such a future. About the 
saine period, King Leopold made his niece aware of his wishes on the subject, 
and the answer of the Princess showed that his hopes were also her own. 

During the next few years, Prince Albert pursued his studies in Germany, 
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chiefly at the University of Bonn. After keeping three terms there, and 
earning the highest praises from the several professors, he left in September, 
1838, and in the ensuing months paid visits to Switzerland and Italy. 
Returning to his own country in the early summer of 1839, he was formally 
declared of age a little before the completion of his twentieth year. The 
Prince had all along continued to take a great interest in his cousin, ana 
many were the rumours, both in Germany and England, that he was her 
affianced husband. But the statement was premature. for nothing had been 
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settled as yet. Still, though there was no formal engagement, it came to be 
gradually understood that the English Queen and the young Saxon Prince stood 
in a certain relation of mutual fidelity, though not of an absolutely binding 
order. William IV. had always been greatly opposed to the contemplated match, 
and formed various schemes for his niece’s marriage, the most favoured of which 
had Prince Alexander of the Netherlands for its object. But there was now 
no hindrance in the way of the Queen’s wishes, and everything conspired 
towards one result. The Dowager Queen Adelaide subsequently told her 
illustrious relative that the King would never have attempted to influence his 
niece’s affections, had he known they were bestowed in any particular quarter. 
Yet a disagreeable impression had been produced, which could not be entirely 
obliterated at a later period. 

Attached as she was to the Prince, the Queen desired to postpone the 
marriage for a few years, partly because of her cousin’s extreme youth. The 
visit of Albert to Windsor Castle in October, 1839, however, decided the matier. 
It was indeed the desire and intention of the Prince himself to come to a definite 
understanding on the question. He considered, not unreasonably, that if he was 
to keep himself free, and to decline any other career which might seem likely, he 
ought to have some positive assurance that the engagement, of which so much 
had been said, would really be carried out. He even admitted in after life 
that he was not without some fear lest the Queen should be playing on his 
feelings. It must be recollected, however, that the position of her Majesty, as a 
sovereign, from whom the first advances must proceed, and yet as a woman, 
from whom a certain reserve is expected, was oue of great difficulty. In the 
autumn of 1839, the Prince had resolved to declare himself free, if farther post- 
ponement were required; but the course of events made it quite unnecessary 
that he should speak to any such effect. Her Majesty was unable to resist the 
combined force of the young Prince’s good looks and fascinating manners. All 
previous hesitation disappeared, and, on the 14th of October, she informed Lord 
Melbourne of her intention. The Premier, we are told, showed the greatest 
satisfaction at the announcement, adding the expression of his conviction that 
it would not only make the Queen’s position more comfortable, but would be 
well received by the country, which was anxious for her marriage.* “A woman,” 
he observed, “ cannot stand alone for any time, in whatever position she may be.” 
On the following day, an understanding was come to between the parties chiefly 
concerned, and all that remained was the execution of the formal arrangements. 
A month later (November 14th), the Prince and his elder brother left London 
for Wiesbaden, where they found the King of the Belgians and Baron Stockmar 
awaiting them. This was a time of great letter-writing, and a communication 
from Stockmar to the Baroness Lehzen (one of the governesses of the Princess 
Victoria), dated December 15th, 1839, is particularly noticeable. 

“With sincere pleasure,” writes the Baron, “I assure you, the more I see 

* Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 
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of the Prince. the better I esteem and like him. His intellect is so sound and 
elear, his nature so unspoiled, so childlike, so predisposed to goodness as well 
as truth, that only two external elements will be required to make of him a 
truly distinguished Prince. The first of these will be the opportunity to acquire 
a proper knowledge of men and of the world; the second will be intercourse 
with Englishmen of experience, culture, and integrity, by whom he may be 
made thoroughly conversant with their nation and constitution. . . . As regards 
his fature relation to the Queen, I have a confident hope that they will make 
each other happy by mutual love, confidence, and esteem. As I have known 
the Queen, she was always quick and acute in her perceptions ; straightforward, 
moreover, of singular purity of heart, without a trace of vanity or pretension. 
She will consequently do full justice to the Prince’s head and heart; and, if 
this be so, and the Prince be really loved by the Queen, and recognised for what 
he is, then his position will be right in the main, especially if he manage at the 
same time to secure the good will of*the nation. Of course he will hare storms 
to encocnter, and disagreeables, like other people, especially those of exalted 
rank. But, if he really possess the love of the Queen and the respect of the 
nation, I will answer for it, that after every storm he will come safely into port. 
You will therefore have my entire approval, if you think the best course is, 
to leave him to his own clear head, his sound feeling, and exeellent disposition.” 

It was the original intention of the Queen to make the first notification of 
her contemplated marriage to Parliament; but she afterwards considered that 
the Privy Council was the fittest body for the purpose. The Council met on the 
23rd of November at Buckingham Palace—an unusually large assemblage of 
eighty-three members. Wearing a bracelet with the Prince’s portrait—which, 
as she subsequently recorded in her Journal. “‘seemed to give her courage ”— 
her Majesty read to the Council a declaration of her intention to contract a 
union, of which she declared her belief that it would at once secure her domestic 
felicity, and serve the interests of her country. Frince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha was indicated as the object of her choice; and the declaration con- 
cluded with the words :—“I have thought fit to make this resolution known to 
you at the earliest period, in order that you may be apprised of a matter so 
highly important to me and to my kingdom, and which, I persuade myself, will 
be most acceptable to all my loving subjects." When the Queen had finished 
reading, Lord Lansdowne rose, and asked, in the name of the Council, that 
her Majesty's welcome communication might be printed. Leave was given, and 
the declaration was published in the next Gazette, whence it was copied into 
the newspapers. Some intelligence of the statement to be made to the Privy 
Council had found its way into the public mind; and, on leaving the Palace, 
her Majesty was cheered with more than nsnal warmth. 

The announcement to the Legislature was made in the Queen’s Speech 
at the opening of the next session, January 16th, 1840. At the same time, her 
Majesty expressed her conviction that Parliament would provide for such an 
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establishment as might appear suitable to the rank of the Prince and the dignity 
of the Crown. In the meanwhile, some difficulties had arisen with regard to 
various matters of detail. The settlement of the Prince’s household was no 
very easy business. With admirable sense, Albert wrote to her Majesty on the 
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10th of December, 1839 :—“TI should wish particularly that the selection should be 
made without regard to politics, for, if I am really to keep myself free from all 
parties, my people must not belong exclusively to one side. Above all, these 
appointments should not be mere ‘ party rewards,’ but they should possess some 
other recommendation, besides that of political connection. Let the men be either 
of very high rank, or very accomplished, or very clever, or persons who have 
performed important services for England. It is very necessary they shruld 
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be chosen from both sides—the same number of Whigs as of Tories; and, above 
all, it is my wish that they should be men well educated and of high character, 
who, as I have said, shall have already distinguished themselves in their several 
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positions, whether it be in the army or navy, or the scientific world. Iam 
satisfied you will look upon this matter precisely as I do, and I shall be much 
pleased if you will communicate what I have said to Lord Melbourne, so that 
he may be fully aware of my views.” 
These most reasonable suggestions were disregarded, and, without any con- 
sultation of the Prince’s wishes on a matter which closely concerned himself, 
5 
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the post of Private Secretary was conferred on: Mr. Anson, who had long 
discharged the same functions for the Premier. This was evidently another 
attempt of the Whig Ministry to obtain a permanent influence over the Palace. 
Prince Albert protested against the appointment, only to be told that the 
matter had gone too far for withdrawal. Fortunately, however, Mr. Anson 
showed, in the discharge of his duties, an entire absence of party predilections, 
together with many positive qualities which won the high esteem of the Prince. 
A question much debated at the time was as to whether the Queen’s husband 
should be made a peer of the realm, as had been done in- the case of Queer 
Anne’s consort, Prince George of Denmark ; but Prince Albert himself resisted the 
suggestion, which was certainly one of very questionable wisdom. The considera~ 
tion of precedence was also a knotty point. The Queen desired that her husband 
should take precedence immediately after herself; but her uncle, the King of 
Hanover, refused to waive his right, and the Duke of Wellington, speaking on 
behalf of the Tory peers, declined to consent. The question was afterwards 
withdrawn from the Naturalisation Bill to which it had been attached, and 
was settled by an exercise of the Royal ‘Prerogative, which, as a species of 
compromise, both political parties accepted. By letters patent, issued on the 
5th of March, 1840, it was provided that the Prince should thenceforth, “upon 
all occasions, and in all meetings, except when otherwise provided by Act of 
Parliament, have, hold, and enjoy, place, pre-eminence, and precedence next to 
her Majesty.” 

There were worse subjects of dissension, however, than those already 
mentioned. No sooner was the announcement of the Royal marriage made 
public than sinister rumours arose that the Prince was a Roman Catholic. 
Others averred that he was an infidel. But the most damaging because the 
mest definite charge was that of being a Papist; and this was strengthened 
by the singular and very careless omission of any reference to the Prince’s 
religion in the declaration to the Privy Council and to Parliament. King 
Leopold of Belgium saw the imprndence of giving the least opportunity for 
doubt or cavil; but Ministers would not or could not recognise the danger. 
Debates took place in both Houses in the discussion on the Address, and, 
in the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington carried a motion for intro- 
ducing the word “Protestant ” into the Congratulatory Address to the Queen. 
It was on this occasion that Lord Brougham, referring to some observations 
of Lord Melbourne, made use of the memorable words :— “I may remark 
that my noble friend is mistaken as to the law. There is no pro- 
hibiticn as to marriage with a Catholic. It is only attended with a penalty, 
and that penalty is merely the forfeiture of the Crown.” The Protestantism of 
Prince Albert was in truth well known, and so was that of his family, with 
but few exceptions. In a letter to the Queen, dated December 7th, 1839, the 
Prince said :—“ There has not been a single Catholic Princess introduced 
into the Coburg family since the appearance of Luther in 1521. Moreover, 
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the Elector, Frederick the Wise of Saxony, was the very first Protestant 
[Protestant Prince?] that ever lived.” Still, it was remiss of the Govern- 
ment not to make the desired declaration, especially as some of the Prince’s 
relatives had become Romanists. People generally have but little historic 
knowledge; and indeed the subject was one which history did not much avail 
to settle. 

While the Lords were raising a question as to the Protestantism of the 
Prince, and making difficulties in the matter of precedency, the Commons were 
considering the position of the new-comer from a financial point of view. On 
the 24th of January, 1840, Lord John Russell moved “that her Majesty be 
enabled to grant an annual sum of £50,000 out of the Consolidated Fund for a 
provision to Prince Albert, to commence on the day of his marriage with her 
Majesty, and to continue during his life.’ Three days after, Mr. Joseph 
Hume, faithful to his character as a guardian of the public purse, moved as an 
amendment that £21,000, instead of £50,000, be voted annually to Prince Albert. 
He .would even have preferred that no grant whatever should be made to the 
Prince during her Majesty’s lifetime; but in this respect he had yielded to the 
wishes of his friends. Mr. Hume asked what was to be done with such a sum 
as the Government proposed to grant, and ccurteously remarked that Lord John 
Rassell must know the danger of setting a young man down in London with so 
much money in his pockets. The amendment was lost by 305 votes against 38— 
a majority so enormous that it might well have discouraged any further opposi- 
tion. Yet, on the very same evening, Colonel Sibthorp,a member of the Tory 
Opposition, moved that £30,000 should be the extent of the annuity, and, being 
supported by nearly all the Conservatives, as well as by the Radicals, and even 
some of the Whigs, he carried his proposal by 262 votes against 158. There was 
in trath a good deal to be said in favour of the smaller sum, though the sugges- 
tion roused Lord John Russell almost to fury, as if an actual personal affront 
to the Queen were intended. The country was in great distress; agriculture 
and manufactures were alike suffering; the poverty of large classes was extreme ; 
taxation was oppressively heavy; and the revenue showed an ever-increasing 
deficit. Under these circumstances, the reduction of the annuity was essentially 
just and fair. The matter was decided on the 27th of January—the same day 
that the Government were so strenuously resisted in the House cf Lords on the 
Precedency question as to see the necessity of separating it from the Naturalisa~ 
tion Bill. These circumstances induced in Prince Albert, for a short time, a 
fear lest his marriage to the Queen would not be popular with the English 
people; but he was soon undeceived on this point by the representations of 
his friends in England. 

On the day following Colonel Sibthorp’s successful amendment with respect 
to the annuity, the Prince, accompanied by Lord Torrington and Colonel (after- 
wards General) Grey, who had been sent to invest him with the insignia of 
the Garter, and conduct him ceremoriously to England, set out from Gotha, 
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accompanied by his father and brother. In the course of the journey, King 
Leopold was visited at Brussels, and the party then proceeded to Calais, where 
they were met by Lord Clarence Paget, commanding the Firebrand, in which the 
Prince and his companions were conveyed to the shores of Kent. They landed 
at Dover on the 6th of February, and met with a very hearty reception. This 
was repeated at Canterbury, and at every other place along the line of route, 
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while at London the enthusiasm was marked and unmistakable. Buckingham 
Palace was reached on the afternoon of February 8th, when the Prince found 
her Majesty and the Duchess of Kent waiting at the door to greet him. Ina 
little while, the Lord Chancellor administered the oath of naturalisation, and a 
sanquet followed in the evening. The Prince was fairly settled in his new home. 

The marriage was celebrated in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on the 
10th of February, 1840. An unusually large crowd assembled in St. James’s 
Park and its approaches, notwithstanding the severity of the weather, which did 
not become sunny until after the return of the bridal party from the chapel. 
Prince Albert wore the uniform of a British Field Marshal, with the insignia of 
the Garter, the jewels of which had been presented to him by the Queen. On 
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one side of the carriage sat the Prince’s father, on the other side his brother ; 
both in uniform. A squadron of Life Guards formed: the escort to the 
chapel, and the bridegroom was loudly cheered. Her Majesty soon afterwards 
followed with the Duchesses of Kent and Sutherland. She looked pale and 
anxious, but smiled every now and then at little incidents occurring among the 
crowd. The somewhat dusky old palace was brightened up for the occasion 
by temporary decorations, and still more by the presence of splendidly-dressed 
ladies, picturesque officials, gentlemen-at-arms, yeomen of the guard, heralds, 
pages, and cuirassiers. The altar of the Chapel Royal was set out with a great 
deal of gold plate, and four State chairs were provided for the Queen, Prince’ 
Albert, the Queen Dowager (Adelaide), and the Duchess of Kent. The 
ceremony was performed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
Bishop of London. All present admired the calm grace and dignified deportment 
of the Prince; but of course the great object of interest was the Queen herself. 
She looked excited and nervous, and, according to a letter from the Dowager 
Lady Lyttelton (one of the ladies-in-waiting), her eyes were swollen with tears, 
although great happiness appeared in her countenance. The Duchess of Kent is 
said to have been disconsolate and distressed; while the Duke of Sussex, who 
gave away the bride, was in the gayest spirits. The John Bull—a high Tory 
journal, edited by Theodore Hook, the motto of which was, “For God, the 
Sovereign, and the People! ”’—remarked that the Duke of Sussex was always 
ready to give away what did not belong to him. It should be understood that 
the sovereign whom Hook set up his paper to champion was George IV., and 
that therefore it was no great inconsistency to insult a Royal Duke who was also 
a Liberal, and the uncle of a Liberal monarch. The Royal Family, as we have 
seen, were not very popular with the Tories of that date. At the Queen’s 
marriage, only two Conservative peers were ptesent: the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Liverpool.* 

As her Majesty was returning to Buckingham Palace, it was observed that 
the paleness and anxiety of the morning had given place to a bright flush, and 
@ more unrestrained and joyous manner. After the wedding breakfast, the newly- 
married couple left for Windsor, on reaching which they found the whole town 
illuminated. A cordial reception from the residents, and from the Eton boys, 
sufficiently declared the sentiment of affectionate respect with which the Queen 
and Prince were regarded in the Royal Borough. 


* Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I. 
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Havine stayed three days at Windsor Castle, her Majesty and the Prince 
returned to Buckingham Palace. On the 28th of February the Duke of Coburg 
left for Germany, and his son had now to enter on the ordinary routine of ‘life, 
such as life is in that exalted station. The position of the Prince was no doubt 
extremely difficult, and at first it appeared almost unbearably irksome. Nothing 
could surpass the mutual love and confidence of: the newly-wedded pair, and, as 
regarded the great mass of the English people, the bridegroom was popular. 
But he was scanned with jealous dislike by.a. large. section of the aristocracy ; 
he had not the particular kind of disposition best fitted for overcoming that 
dislike ; and some of the incidents which preceded his arrival in England were 
certainly of a nature to vex and discourage. On the whole, he bore his probation 
well; yet we now know that, in private, he used expressions of annoyance which 
showed how deeply he had been wounded. His letter to the Queen, complaining 
of the appointment of Mr. Anson as his Private Secretary, was rather querulous 
in tone, however just in argument. In another letter to her Majesty, written 
from Brussels on the 1st of February, 1840, he spoke of the vote on Colonel 
Sibthorp’s amendment with respect to the annuity as ‘“ most. unseemly ’”—which 
it clearly was not; and in May of the same year he wrote to his friend Prince 
Lowenstein that he was “only the husband, and not the master in the house.” 
. All these opposing facts and feelings boded evil for the future. 

In some degree, the very virtues of Prince Albert’s character stood in the 
way of his rapidly making friends, though a feeling of respect was not slow 
in arising. His manners were reserved and distant, and people mistook for 
haughtiness what was nothing more than the disinclination of a reflective and 
sequestered nature to enter heartily into the promiscuous and not always very 
sincere intercourse of what is called general society. He was considered cold and 
ungenial, and it is probable that to some he really was So. To those whom he 
truly loved, and whose natures were sympathetic with his own, he could be a 
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most delightful companion ; but this, of course, was no compensation to courtiers 
who expected to find in him a facile man of the world, but whose frivolities 
repelled and wearied him. In truth, he was something of a formalist, and 
formalism is the quality, of all others, which generally makes Englishmen feet 
most uneasy. One of his favourite ideas was to promote the abolition of duelling 
in the British army by the substitution of courts of arbitration on questions of 
personal honour. The Duke of Wellington and other leaders gave some heed 
to this proposal; but it had no great prospect of success, and in time ceased 
to be talked about. Nevertheless, it must be allowed that the agitation of this 
subject by Prince Albert, in 1843, co-operated with other causes to put down the 
foolish and wicked practice against which his Royal Highness sought to make 
provision. When Queen Victoria ascended the throne, duelling was frequent. 
In twelve or thirteen years, it had almost entirely died out, killed by the ridicule 
and the awakened moral sense of all reasonable men. 

The question of the Prince’s position in the Royal Household was indis- 
putably one of no little importauce.. The young husband possessed (as we find 
it stated by one well qualified to speak on the subject) “no independent 
authority by right of his position, and could exercise none, even within his own 
household, without trenching upon the privileges of others, who were not always 
disposed to admit of interference. This could scarcely fail to embarrass his 
position in the midst of a vast Royal establishment, which had inherited many 
of the abuses of former reigns, and where he found much of which he could not 
approve, but yet was without the power to rectify. And as behind every abuse 
there is always some one interested in maintaining it, he could not but be aware 
that he was regarded with no friendly eyes by those who were in that position, 
and who naturally dreaded the presence among them of one so visibly intolerant 
of worthlessness and incapacity.” * The consequence was that the Prince some- 
times found himself in collision with functionaries who would scarcely allow him 
any authority whatever, and especially with Madame Lehzen, then the Private 
Secretary of the Queen, who seems to have presumed too much on her Majesty’s 
affection for her former governess. Confusion and extravagance, delay and 
discomfort, reigned within the Palace; the Queen and the Prince were equally 
inconvenienced and annoyed; yet, although some reforms were effected at an 
earlier period, it was not until 1844 that the system was radically altered. 

There was in fact no master of the Royal dwelling, becanse there were too 
many masters. The control of affairs was divided by the Lord Steward, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Master of the Horse; but no one of these was superior to 
the other two, and each acted in his department with entire independence. As 
their position was bound up with that of the Ministry, change was frequent, and 
an adverse vote in the House of Commons, on a question wholly political, would 
deprive the Queen of servants who were perhaps only just beginning to under- 
stand their work; for the appointments were made solely on party grounds, and 

*Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. I. 
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without any reference to fitness for the post. The apportionment of functions 
and responsibilities was often most bewildering in its nicety and complex 
elaboration; so that particular matters would be left without any supervision 
whatever, because it was impossible to determine whose business it was to look 
after them. Baron Stockmar, who, early in 1841, had drawn up a Memorandum 
on the subject at the request of the Queen and..Prince Albert, wrote, with a 
certain sense of humour in the midst of his grave exposition, that the Lord 
Steward found the fuel and laid the fire, while the Lord Chamberlain lighted 
it; that, in the same manner, the Lord Chamberlain provided all the lamps, 
while it was the duty of the Lord Steward to clean, trim, and light them. The 
commonest repairs, such as are required in every house, could not be executed 
without the order passing through so many hands that months frequently elapsed 
before the desired result could be effected. The state of things, indeed, was 
such that Dickens’s Circumlocution Office can hardly be regarded as an 
exaggeration. 

“As neither the Lord Chamberlain nor the Master of the Horse,” said Baron 
Stockmar, “ has a regular deputy residing in the Palace, more than two-thirds of 
all the male and female servants are. left without a master in the house. They 
can come and go off duty as they choose; they. can remain absent hours and 
hours on their days of waiting, or they may commit any excess or irregularity ; 
there is nobody to observe, to correct, or to reprimand them. There is no 
officer responsible for the cleanliness, order, and ‘security of the rooms and 
offices throughout the Palace.” The laxity of the system was so extreme as 
to be attended by certain very positive dangers. During the years 1840-41, 
a young chimney-sweep was more than once discovered hiding in one of 
the apartments. “The boy Jones’ became the talk of the town; but the 
incident was decidedly unpleasant, although the lad does not seem to have had 
any evil intent. No such circumstance could have happened with any proper 
system of supervision; but of system there was positively none. Yet it was a 
matter of the utmost difficulty to bring about a change in this chaos of 
incompetence and corruption; and Sir Robert Peel, when consulted on the 
subject in 1841, deprecated any reform which should seem to impair the 
authority of the great officers of State. Prince Albert, however, held resolutely 
to his purpose, and, about the close of 1844, the heads of the several departments 
were induced to confer on the Master of the Household absolute authority 
over the whole internal economy of the Palace. From that time forward the 
Royal dwelling was managed with intelligence and economy. 

In relation to the State the position of the Prince was even more beset with 
thorns than in respect of his domestic arrangements. It was impossible that he 
should cut himself off from all interest in the great events of the time; yet he 
had no place in the Constitution, and it was most necessary that he should avoid 
even the semblance of interfering in the politics of the country on which he had 
been affiliated. His own idea was to constitute himself the Private Secretary 
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and confidential adviser of the Queen; and this was the position which, after a 
while, he actually filled. He read the foreign despatches which it is the duty of 
Government to submit to the sovereign before sending them out; he wrote notes 
for the guidance of her Majesty’s judgment, and in many ways assisted the youth 
and inexperience of one who had been called, without much preparation, to the 
discharge of onerous. duties. The suggestions of the Prince were not seldom 
accepted by Ministers; though of course it was necessary to regard them as 
coming from the Queen, as, indeed, by adoption they did. The domestic life of 
this period was cheered and exalted by reading, by music, by art, and by frequent 
visits to the theatre, especially to witness the plays of Shakespeare, then inter- 
preted by a school of actors who in these days have scarcely any successors. 
Occasional visits to Claremont relieved the oppressive monotony of London 
existence. 

A few weeks before the marriage of Prince Albert, a social and adminis- 
trative reform had. been begun in Great Britain, which must have posséssed 
a very deep interest for his humane and liberal mind. For many years, the 
Postage system of the country had been in a state wholly inadequate to the 
requirements of modern civilisation. When a regular Post Office was established 
in the reign of Charles I. (all communication until then being occasional and 
precarious), the number of persons who could read and write was small, and 
the needs of the public were proportionably trivial. But in the middle of the 
nineteenth century it was imperative that the transmission of letters should be 
cheap, rapid, and facile. Facile and cheap it certainly was not, and before the 
full elaboration of the railway system there could be no rapidity in the modern 
sense of the term. Education was spreading ; yet, to relatives and friends divided 
by a few miles, the expense of a letter was so great that, in many instances, 
people forbore from writing altogether, or resorted to a number of curious and 
dishonest tricks for sending and obtaining some sort of intelligence without 
paying for it. Within a small radius of Charing Cross, London, letters of 
moderate weight could be transmitted for twopence; but beyond these bounds 
the tariff was so high as to be prohibitory to all humble folk. The variations 
in the scale were determined not merely by distance, but also by the weight, and 
even the size of a letter. For transmission between London and Brighton the 
charge was eightpence, while nothing could be sent from London to Aberdeen 
under one shilling and threepence-naitpenny ; and the letters so taxed were not 
to exceed a single sheet, or they paid extra. Peers, members of the House of 
Commons, and Cabinet Ministers, had the right of “franking,” as the phrase 
was; that is, by writing their names on the outsides of letters, whether their own 
or those of other persons, they could secure their free conveyance. In the case 
of Ministers this privilege was without limits; in the other cases, the right - 
was confined to a certain proportion of letters in the course of the year. The 
system of franking was bad in every way. It deprived the revenue of what was 
legitimately its due; it caused a large amount of petty vexation to the holders 
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of the privilege; it humiliated those who went begging for the favour ; and it 
spared the very people who were best able to afford the expenses of the post. 

No one requires to be told that, taking the whole mass of the population, 
there were but few persons sufficiently intimate with the great ones of the earth 
to obtain franks. The less fortunate were therefore driven to expedients of their 
own to evade a pressure which they were unable to bear. Illicit agencies for 
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the transmission of letters at a cheaper rate were formed in various parts of the 
kingdom, and these were much employed by mercantile and manufacturing 
firms, who saved largely by the device. People lower in the scale exercised their 
wits in a number of contrivances, which were often extremely ingenious, and 
which it is impossible either to defend, or seriously to accuse. Newspapers 
were marked with strange dots and other understood symbols, which conveyed a 
few general facts from the sender to the recipient. Sometimes two or three 
words were written on one of the margins; but this was very likely to be 
detected. A much safer plan was to despatch a blank sheet of paper duly 
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directed, the mere sight of which would sufficiently assure B, who received, that 
A, who sent, was alive and well. The letter could then be at once returned to 
the postman, on the plea that the postage could not be afforded. An incident of 
this nature came under the observation of Coleridge when wandering about the 
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Lake district in the days of his early manhood ; and there can be little doubt that 
the same thing was frequently done in many successive years. The evils of the 
Postal system were slightly mitigated by these stratagems, but only slightly ; 
and, as a rule, the poor were almost entirely deprived of the knowledge of one 
another, if fifty miles or so separated the brother from the sister, or the mother 


from the son. 
Nevertheless, the revenue suffered from the several schemes for evading 
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the high rates of postage. Between 1815 and 1835 the population of Great 
Britain increased thirty per cent.; education had made some progress ; and 
travelling was so much more common that the stage-coach duty (though the 
railway system had begun by the latter year) had increased one hundred and 
twenty-eight per cent. Yet during the same time the receipts of the Post Office 
underwent no augmentation whatever, if, indeed, they did not fall off. It is 
clear, therefore, that the secret and illicit post must have enjoyed a good deal 
of patronage, though rather in the middle than the lower class. The objections 
to the Postal system were many and glaring. It was needlessly onerous, the 
average charge on every letter throughout the United Kingdom being as much 
as sixpence-farthing ; it encouraged fraud; it hindered the natural intercom- 
munication of the poor; it was capricious and uncertain: in its operation; 
and it included a great deal of most offensive spying, to ascertain whether 
suspected letters contained more than the regulation number of pages. Still, 
owing to the force of habit, it survived years of obloquy, until a genius arose 
capable of organising a better method. 

Mr. Rowland Hill (subsequently Sir Rowland) was the third son of Mr. 
Thomas Wright Hill, of Kidderminster, and afterwards of Birmingham, and 
brother of Matthew Davenport Hill, an eminent lawyer, politician, and reformer, 
whose name is identified with the more humane treatment of juvenile offenders. 
Delicate in health from his childhood, young Rowland showed a premature genius 
for figures, and a still greater genius for organisation. In 1838, when about 
thirty-eight years of age, he was appointed Secretary to the South Australian 
Commission, and was largely instrumental in founding the colony of South 
Australia. It was about this time that his attention was first directed\ towards 
the Postal system, and early in 1837 he published a pamphlet on “ Post Office 
Reform: its Importance and Practicability.” He had observed that the number 
of letters passing through the post bore a ridiculously small proportion to the 
number of the population. His mathematical mind induced him to make 
calculations as to the cost of conveyance; and he found that the expense of 
transit on each individual letter between Londcn and Edinburgh—a distance 
of four hundred miles—was not more than the thirty-sixth part of a penny. 
Indeed, the cost was but little enhanced by distance; and Mr. Hill therefore 
came to the conclusion that, if the rates of postage were reduced to the lowest, 
if the despatch of letters wer2 made more frequent, and the speed of conveyance 
were increased, the revenue would gain instead of lose, to say nothing of the 
social boon. 

Starting from his well-ascertained datum, that thirty-six letters could be 
carried from London to Edinburgh at a cost of a penny, Mr. Hill strongly urged 
the desirability of adopting a uniform rate of postage within the limits of the 
United Kingdom. That this rate should not be more than a penny, followed 
naturally from the proved facts of the case, and from the obvious justice of giving 
the public the advantage of a cheapness which would actually benefit instead of 
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injuring the revenue. Nevertheless, the opposition to be encountered proved 
very serious and harassing. All the persons engaged in the old system werc 
pledged to resist the new; and it appears to have been really thought that a 
Penny Post would entail such difficulties in its organisation as to be prac- 
tically impossible. The Postmaster-General, Lord Lichfield, declared in the 
House of Lords that the proposed scheme was the wildest and most: extravagant 
he had ever known. In the opinion of this official, and of several others, the 
necessary expenses would be absolutely overwhelming, while, owing to the 
immeasurable increase of correspondence, no bnilding would be large enough to 
receive the clerks and the letters. This very argument, however, clearly implied 
that there was a puble want which the existing system did not supply. On the 
other hand, many believed that there would be very little increase in the 
number of letters, and that there was, in fact, no real demand for any change 
whatever. 

Some persons, from whom a greater liberality might have been expected, 
were as antagonistic to the scheme as if they had been Post Office officials. The 
Rev. Sydney Smith, who had been a reformer in his earlier days, but who was now 
getting old, spoke of the plan as “nonsensical,” and as needlessly entailing a 
loss of a million to the revenne. Rowland Hill, however, was not a man to be 
deterred by any amount of difficulty. He had convinced himself, and ultimately 
he convinced others, that letters might be sent to any part of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the sum of one penny, and that yet there would be a profit of two 
hundred per cent. The uniformity of charge would in itself save a large amount 
of time and trouble; and if the postage could be paid in advance, there would 
be a still further gain in general convenience. The idea of a penny letter-stamp 
was suggested to Mr. Hill by a proposal pat forth some years before by Mr. 
Charles Knight, the eminent author and publisher, who thought that the best 
way of collecting a penny postage on newspapers would be by the use of stamped 
covers. This plan was ultimately adopted for letters, and people at the present 
day, if they think at all upon the subject, are astonished how their forefathers 
could have gone on from year to year withont a method at once so cheap, so 
simple, and so admirably adapted to the necessities of the case. 

As Mr. Hill was not himself a member of Parliament, it was essential to his 
scheme that he should get a spokesman or two in that Assembly. He was welt 
served by Mr. Warburton and Mr. Wallace, who frequently brought the subject 
before the attention of the House of Commons. In February, 1838, Mr. Wallace 
moved for a select committee to investigate and report upon the proposed scheme 
of postal reform; but, as the Government declared that the matter was under 
their consideration, the motion was not carried. Public attention, however, was 
by this time strongly directed towards the subject, and numerous petitions were 
sent up to Parliament from very influential bodies, praying that the law might 
be altered. The Melbourne Ministry began to see that the subject was one which 
must shortly be taken in hand, whether in a greater oz a less degree. The natural 
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inclination was, of course, to treat it in the slightest degree possible, and various 
minor reforms were proposed, which only showed that the official position was 
getting insecure, but yet that there was a strong disinclination to sanction any 
radical change. At length, on the 5th of July, 1839, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in bringing forward the annual Budget at an unusually late period of 
the session, proposed a resolution declaring it to be expedient “to reduce the 
postage on letters to one uniform rate ot one penny, charged upon every letter 
of a weight to be hereafter fixed by law; Parliamentary privileges of franking 
being abolished, and official franking strictly regulated; this House pledging 
itself at the same time to make good any deficiency of revenue which may 
be occasioned by such an alteration in the rates of the existing duties.” The 
evidence obtained by a committee of the House had shown the absolute need and 
the entire practicability of Rowland Hill’s plan. The demand for the adoption 
of that plan was now universal, and the Government could no longer resist a 
change which was supported by convincing reasons. The requisite Act of 
Parliament was rapidly passed, and the law received the Queen’s sanction before 
the end of August. . 

Nevertheless, there was to be an intermediate period, during which the 
charge for postage would be at the rate of fourpence for each letter, half an ounce 
in weight, within the entire area of the United Kingdom. This was to save the 
Post Office from being deluged by a flood of penny letters, for which the officials 
would not be all at once prepared. But on the 10th of January, 1840, the 
postage was fixed at the uniform rate of one penny per letter not exceeding 
half an ounce in weight—a limit which in 1865 was widened to one ounce. 
Mulready, the painter, furnished a design for an official envelope, which, however, 
was found to be inconvenient, and was speedily laid aside. The affixed penny 
stamp was introduced on the 6th of May, and the system was then fairly 
launched—as fairly, that is, as official jealousy would suffer it to be. Franking 
was abolished with the introduction of the new method; and, although the Queen 
was still entitled to this privilege, she immediately relinquished it, with that 
good feeling which has always distinguished her Majesty’s relations towards her 
people. The aristocracy, and others who had enjoyed the invidious right, found 
even the penny postage a serious addition to their expenses; but the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the tradesman, the middle classes generally, and the poor, 
were suddenly invested with a benefit of which they had long been unjustiy 
deprived, and which proved of the highest value in all the ordinary transac- 
tions of life. 

Another social reform in which her Majesty and Prince Albert must have 
taken the deepest interest was in some degree associated with the year 1840. 
On the 7th of August an Act of Parliament was passed with reference to the 
employment of children in the sweeping of chimneys. By the terms of this 
Act, it was made unlawful for master-sweeps to take apprentices under sixteen 
years of age, and no individual under twenty-one was to ascend a chimney after 
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July Ist, 1842. The law was made more stringent in 1864; but in the mean- 
while it had done an immense amount of good. The barbarity of the system it 
supplanted was great indeed. Boys of tender years, whose ordinary treatment 
by their employers was of the roughest kind, were compelled, often by acts of 
extreme violence, to ascend chimneys for the purpose of brushing down the soot. 
Cases were known in which these poor little creatures were lost and stifled in 
the dark, cavernous, and winding passages which they had to thread. At the 
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best, the suffering was great, and entailed diseases of the joints, of the eyes, and 
of the respiratory organs. The system was wholly inexcusable, for the ramoneur, 
or jointed brush, now in general use, had been known for several years. It 
required an Act of Parliament, however, to enforce the introduction of this 
machine, and to protect the unfortunate children; though, in a very few years 
after the alteration, respectable householders wondered how they could have 
tolerated the abominable cruelty to which the climbing-boys were subjected. 
Between the introduction of the new Postal system and the passing of the Bill 
for the protection of youthful sweeps, her Majesty had been exposed to a danger 
and an affront which she had probably never anticipated, though it has been 
p 
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repeated several times since. On the 10th of June, 1840, the Queen was driving 
up Constitution Hill, in company with Prince Albert, when she was twice fired at 
by a pot-boy, seventeen years of age, named Edward Oxford. Her Majesty turned 
very pale, and, between the firing of the first and second shots, rose up in the 
carriage ; but Prince Albert immediately pulled her down by his side. A pleasing 
impression was produced at the time by the thoughtfulness of the Queen in order-. 
ing the carriage to be at once driven to the residence of the Duchess of Kent, that. 
her mother, who might have heard some rumour of the occurrence, should see 
that she was safe. On afterwards driving through Hyde Park, her Majesty 
had a most enthusiastic reception from the fashionable company in the Row. 
She was ultimately escorted home by a crowd consisting of all classes, and 
repeated shouts revealed the cordiality of the public feeling. On the offender 
being examined next day before the Privy Council, he said that, although there 
were many witnesses against him, they contradicted each other in several im- 
portant particulars. It appeared that. he belonged to a secret society called 
“Young England,” the rules of which prescribed that every member should, 
when ordered to attend a meeting, be armed with a brace of loaded pistols 
and a sword, and should also be provided with a black crape cap, to cover the 
face. This society, however, does not seem to have had any wide ramifications, 
and was probably nothing more than an association of foolish young people, 
actuated as much by vanity as by malice. On the 10th of July, Oxford was 
tried for high treason in its most aggravated form, including an attempt on the 
very life of her Majesty. The defence was based on an allegation of insanity, 
though there can be little doubt that Oxford was not insane in any true sense of 
the word. He was ordered to be kept in a lunatic asylum during her Majesty’s 
pleasure ; but in 1868 he was set at liberty, on condition of going abroad. It is 
a discreditable fact that even members of Parliament applied for locks of his hair 
when it was cut off previous to his confinement. Many persons considered that. 
he ought to have been hanged, and, when similar attempts were made some two 
years later, Oxford himself expressed an opinion that, had he been executed, 
there would have been no more shooting at the Queen. In this opinion he was. 
probably right; but the extreme tenderness of the modern conscience forbade 
the execution of one whose criminal folly had, after all, effected no real mischief. 
After a while, Oxford seems to have recognised the wickedness of his act, which 
he attributed to inordinate vanity; and during his long confinement he learned 
the art of graining, and even taught himself some modern languages. His 
attempt, however, was a very grave evil, and, even supposing there had. been no: 
bullets in the pistols (as Oxford, perhaps truthfully, alleged), might have produced. 
serious consequences. “My chief anxiety,” wrote Prince Albert shortly after- 
wards, “was lest the fright should have been injurious to the Queen in her 
present state.” One good effect was the increased popularity both of the Queen 
and of her husband, who were received with genuine enthusiasm whenever they 
appeared in public. 
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The condition of her Majesty in the summer of 1840 rendered it advisable 
that a Regency should be appointed, in case of her approaching confinement 
terminating in a manner which all would have deplored. The Queen’s own 
wish was that Prince Albert should be named as Regent; but of course it was 
necessary to carry a Bill to this effect through Parliameut, and it was feared that, 
as in the case of the Naturalisation Bill and the measure for granting an annuity, 
there might be some difficulties of a vexatious nature, unless an understanding 
could be previously arrived at with the leaders of the Opposition. The Duke 
of Sussex was known to dislike conferring this position on Prince Albert, and to 
favour the idea of creating a Ceuncil of Regency, in which he himself would 
be a prominent member. Baron Stockmar, therefore, opened communications 
with Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, and the matter was speedily 
arranged. A Bill appointing Prince Albert to the office of Regent in the case 
supposed was introduced into the Upper House on the 13th of July, and passed 
with no other dissentient voice than that of the Duke of Sussex. The measure 
was equally suecessful in the House of Commons, and it was generally agreed. 
that the father, as the natural guardian of any offspring, was the fittest persom 
to exercise supreme power in the name of the Royal infant, until he or she hak 
attained the legal majority. On the other hand, there was the objection that 
the actual ruler of the country during many years would bea born foreigner; 
but, as this had happened several: times before in the history of England, it 
was held to be no serious obstacle to an arrangement otherwise satisfactory. 

On the 11th of September Prince Albert was made a member of the Privy 
Council, and, having been recently appointed to the Colonelcy of the I1th 
Hussars, he went out from time to time with a squadron of the 1st Life-Guards 
in Windsor Park, in order to make himself acquainted with the forms of English. 
drill, and the words of command. During the same autumn months he was 
much occupied with a series of readings on the laws and Constitution of England, 
uuder the care of Mr. Selwyn, a distinguished writer on jurisprudence. He and 
the Queen were then residing at Windsor, the green and woody surroundings of 
which were an endless source of delight to the Prince. But an event was now 
approaching which rendered a return to Buckingham Palace advisable. The 
London residence of her Majesty was re-entered on the 13th of November, and, 
during the same month, Baron Stockmar, who had left England for his home in 
Coburg at the beginning of August, returned to London at the urgent solicitation 
of the Prince, who desired to have that admirable friend and counsellor at hand 
during a period of natural anxiety. On the 21st of November, 1840, the Princess 
Royal was born, and, although the Prince was a little disappointed at the infant 
not being a son, the feeling was but momentary. His devotion to the Queen 
during her confinement was constant, and beyond all praise. He generally dined 
with the Duchess of Kent, refused to go out in the evening, and was always at 
hand if anything were required. “No one but himself,” says a memorandum by 
her Majesty in an official work on the Prince’s early life, “ever lifted her from 
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her bed to her sofa, and he always helped to wheel her on her bed or sofa into 
the next room. For this purpose he would come instantly when sent for from 
any part of the house. As years went on, and he became overwhelmed with 
work (for his attentions were the same in all the Queen’s subsequent confine- 
ments), this was often done at much inconvenience to himself; but he ever came 
with a sweet smile on his face. In short, his care of her was like that of a 
mother; nor could there be a kinder, wiser, or more judicious nurse.”’* Her 
Majesty recovered so rapidly that the Court removed to Windsor Castle for the 
Christmas holidays. The Prince was always much interested in the ceremonies 
of that season, and it was now that the pretty German custom of setting up 
‘Christmas-trees, as a graceful means of distributing little presents both to old 
and young, was introduced into England. The Court returned to Buckingham 
Palace on the 23rd of January, 1841, and Parliament was opened by the Queen 
in person on the 26th. Her Majesty had but recently told the Prince that in 
former days she was only too happy to be in London, and felt wretched at leaving 
it; but that since the hour of their marriage she was unhappy at leaving 
the country, and could be content never to go to town. This pleased him, as 
showing an increasing solidity of mind, which found greater pleasure in the 
quiet yet joyous delights of the country than in the giddy amusements of the 
metropolis. 

The baptism of the Princess Royal took place on the 10th of February, the 
first anniversary of the Queen’s marriage, when the infant was christened Victoria 
Adelaide Mary Louisa. The Prince, in writing, on the 12th of February, 1841, 
to his grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, said that the christening 
had gone off very well. “ Your little great-grandchild,”’ he added, “ behaved with 
great propriety, and like a Christian. She was awake, but did not cry at all, 
and seemed to crow with immense satisfaction at the lights and brilliant 
uniforms, for she is very intelligent and observing. The ceremony took place 
at half-past six p.m.; and after it there was a dinner, and then we had some 
instrumental music. The health of the little one was drunk with great enthu- 
siasm.” The sponsors at the christening were the Duke of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha (represented in his absence by the Duke of Wellington), the King of the 
Belgians, the Queen Dowager, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Duke of Sussex. Only the day before, the Prince had met with an 
accident, which might have proved fatal. He was skating on the ornamental 
water in Buckingham Palace Gardens, when a piece of ice, which had been 
recently broken, and had thinly frozen over again, gave way as he was passing 
across it. He had to swim for two or three minutes, in order to get out; but 
her Majesty, who was standing on the bank, showed great presence of mind, 
and afforded valuable assistance. 

During the last two years, the Queen had been rendered anxious by 


*The Early Days of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort; compiled, under the direction of her 
Majesty, by Lieut.-General the Hon. C. Grey. 1867. 
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complications in the East, which at one time threatened to involve us in a war 
with France. The Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, had for some years made 
himself almost independent of the Turkish Sultan, Mahmoud II., and had annexed 
the whole of Syria to his recognised dominions. He had an able, energetic, and 
martial son (or rather an adopted son) named Ibrahim Pasha, who repeatedly 
worsted the Ottoman forces, overran the larger part of the Turkish dominions in 
Asia, and even threatened Constantinople itself. After a while a compromise 
was effected, by which the Egyptians withdrew from their more advanced 
positions, but were suffered to retain the province of Syria. This arrangement 
was concluded in 1833; but, six years later, Mehemet Ali again rose against his 
suzerain. Mahmoud II. expired on the Ist of July, 1839, shortly after a great 
battle in Syria, which had ended in the discomfiture of his army, but of which he 
had not received intelligence at the time of his’ decease. A few days later the 
Capitan Pasha, or Lord High Admiral, Achmet, deserted to Mehemet Ali with 
the whole of the Turkish fleet, and the Ottoman Empire might have been rent 
into fragments, had it not been for the interposition of England, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, which, in July, 1840, gave Mehemet Ali to understand that he 
would not be permitted to proceed in his career of rebellion and conquest. Thus 
assisted, the young Turkish Sultan, Abdul-Medjid, pronounced the deposition of 
his, Egyptian vassal. Beyrout was bombarded by a combined Enelish, Austrian, 
and Turkish fleet, and captured in October. Other successes followed, and old 
Mehemet Ali made his submission to superior power. He was deprived of all his 
conquests, but permitted to retain Egypt; and thus a very difficult state of affairs 
was brought to a peaceful conclusion about the close cf 1840. There had been 
no little danger of a rupture with France, owing to the very different views of the 
Eastern Question taken by that Power and by England. France dreaded the 
establishment of British influence in Egypt, where she desired to affirm: her 
own superiority; and in the spring of 1840 M. Guizot was sent on a special 
mission to London, in the hope of composing matters. The Queen received him 
graciously ; yet he has left an account of a dinner at Buckingham Palace, which 
confirms other descriptions as to the dulness and languor of those entertainments. 
His negotiations did not proceed very happily ; but at length the clouds passed 
off, and, shortly after the birth of the Princess Royal, all menace of a European 
war had entirely disappeared. 

A minor but still important incident, belonging to the same period, tended 
to the creation of a better feeling between England and France, and, in a not 
distant future, helped forward a striking change in the political condition 
of the latter country. In May, 1840, during the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
body of Napoleon I. was removed, by permission of the English Government, from 
the island of St. Helena to the dominions where the great conqueror had once 
held such brilliant, yet disastrous, sway. On the 15th of December the remains 
were buried with solemn pomp in the Hétel des Invalides, in Paris. A mag- 
nificent monument has since been erected over the grave, and it cannot be 
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doubted that the enthusiasm awakened by the reception of the mighty soldier's 
ashes had much to do with the subsequent revival of the Napoleonic Empire. 

A question of great importance, which had been growing up for years, was 
now acquiring a degree of prominence which renders it advisable that some 
notice should be taken of its rise and development. The Corn Laws of England 
had long operated not only as a serious interference with the trade of the 
country, but as an artificial aggravation of the price of food. From time to 
time, various attempts had been made to lighten the burden by making the tax 
dependent on the price of native wheat; but the injury to the populace was 
always considerable, and the benefit, if there was any benefit at all, was enjoyed 
simply by the landowners and the agricultural class. Strange to say, the great 
dody of the people, who were chiefly interested in the matter, made little remon- 
strance during a long term of years, and it required the persistent efforts of an 
organised body to excite the necessary amount of opposition to an impost which 
did cruel injustice to the multitude. An association for obtaining the repeal of 
the Corn Laws was established in London in 1834, and other bodies, animated 
by the same intention, arose in different parts of the country. Still, their 
influence was but slight; and it was not until the work was taken up by men 
peculiarly fitted to carry on the discussion, that the country recognised the evils 
of a system which made the poor man’s loaf dearer than it ought to be. 

In 1804 a small landed proprietor near Midhurst, in Sussex, had a son born 
to him, who was afterwards the celebrated Richard Cobden. The boy was soon 
introduced to business life in London, and subsequently became a partner in a 
Manchester printed-cotton factory, for which he occasionally travelled. In this 
way he saw a good deal of the world, and, being a person of a singularly shrewd, 
penetrating, and reflective mind, he discerned the whole fallacy of the Protective 
system, and determined to devote his energies to a repeal of the Corn Laws. 
In 1838 he and some others brought the matter before the attention of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and from that time forward the question 
came into the first rank of public discussion. The following year, delegates were 
sent from the manufacturing districts to London, that their views upou the 
subject might be brought under the notice of the Legislature. At that time 
Cobden had no seat in the House of Commons; but the desired reform was 
ably supported in that assembly by the brother of the late Earl of Clarendon, 
Mr. Charles Villiers, who, so far as Parliament is concerned, may be described 
as the Father of Free Trade. On the 19th of February, 1839, Mr. Villiers 
moved that the House resolve itself into a Committee of Inquiry on the Corn 
Laws; and on the i2th of March he moved that certain manufacturers be 
heard by counsel at the bar of the House against the Corn Laws, as injurious 
to their private interests. Both motions were rejected by large majorities, and 
the delegates returned to the North, convinced that nothing would serve their 
cause but a systematic campaign, directed against the evils from which they 
suffered, together with the great majority of the people. 
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Hence the creation of the Anti-Corn-Law League, the constitution of which 
was adopted on the 20th of March, 1839, at a meeting in Manchester. The body 
thus formed was a sort of federation of all similar bodies existing in different 
warts of the kingdom. It was agreed that delegates from the different local 
associations should from time to time meet for business at the principal towns 
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represented, and that, with a view to securing unity of action, the central office 
of the League should be established in Manchester; to which office should be 
entrusted, among other duties, those of engaging and recommending competent 
lecturers, and of obtaining the co-operation of the public press. The two chief 
leaders of the movement thus set on foot were Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright ; but 
there were several others who lent valuable assistance to the canse. In par- 
ticular, Captain (afterwards General) Perronet Thompson, a man of great literary 
pewer, published (originally in 1827, and again in later years) a ‘‘ Catechism of 
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the Corn Laws,” which placed the whole argument in a singularly lucid and 
compact form before the nation. Numerous tracts, written with similar objects, 
were printed in enormous numbers, and dispersed all over the country. Meetings 
were held in important towns, and lectures were delivered by a staff of paid 
assistants, of whom one of the principal was the late W. J. Fox, afterwards 
Member for Oldham—a journalist of distinction, a ready and effective disputant, 
and a speaker gifted with remarkable powers of persuasive eloquence. By the 
early part of 1841, the public mind had been to a considerable extent permeated 
by the ideas favoured by the League ; but a great deal still remained to be done 
before either party in the State could be convinced that the only proper course 
was to abolish the impost upon corn, and give the British people the benefit 
of foreign produce in those years of scarcity to which their variable climate so 
frequently condemns them. The sincerity with which capitalists in the com- 
mercial parts of England adopted Free Trade views was strikingly shown by the 
large sums of money subscribed every year for the maintenance of the League, 
and for the diffusion of its economic principles. It is true that the manufacturers 
had an interest in removing all restrictions upon trade, which at that time were 
numerous, and operated to the general disadvantage of commerce. But in their 
resistance to injurious enactments they were fighting the battle of the people 
themselves, and the reforms which began a few years later enhanced the pros- 
perity of England, and materially lessened the menaces of discontent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TROUBLES IN THE STATE, AND HAPPINESS AT HOME. 


Growing Unpopularity of the Melbourne Administratioa—The Stockdale Case—Approaching Fall of the Govern 
ment—Financial Embarrassments—Lord John Russell's Proposal with Respect to the Corn Laws—Defear 
of the Ministry—General Election, and Conservative Majority—Views of Prince Albert—Settlement of the 
** Bedchamber ” Question—Wise Counsel of the Prince and Baron Stockmar—Visits of the Queen to Places 
of Interest—Troublesome Loyalty—Lannch of the Trafalgar—The Melbourne Government and Free Trade— 
Speech from the Throne on the Meeting of the New Parliament—Vote of Want of Confidence in the 
Government—Resignation of Ministers—Final Years of Lord Melbourne—Formation and Chief Objects o- 
Sir Robert Peel's Administration—The High Church Movemeut in Englaud—Disruption of the Church o. 
Scotland—Lord Melbourne’s Opinion of Prince Albert—Sir Robert Peel and the Prince—Public Appearance: 
of the Latter in Connection with Social and Artistic Questions—Birth and Christening of the Prince o1 
Wales—Meeting of Parliament for the Session of 1812—Splendid Festivities at Court—Attempts of Franci: 
and Bean to Shoot her Majesty. 


As the year 1841 advanced, the Melbourne Ministry, which had never occupied 
a strong position since the General Election of 1837, grew weaker and weaker. 


In many respects the Government was a good one. It carried through some 
excellent reforms, and was for the most part animated by a liberal and benevolent 
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spirit. Yet its administrative powers were faulty ; it, was repeatedly falling into 
awkward blunders; it was afflicted with continual deficits; it was unpopular, 
and it contrived to draw the Queen herself into the orbit of its own disfavour. 
Education was advanced, though in a very hesitating and tentative fashion ; 
colonisation was promoted; some of the most elementary rights of married 
women were recognised by statute; the poor climbing-boys, as we have seen, 
were protected from the cruelty of being compelled to ascend chimneys; the 
Postal system was reformed; many other things were at least attempted. But 
people could not forget the mistakes and shortcomings of the Ministry, nor 
regard with enthusiasm a body of statesmen who often moved with reluctance, 
and sometimes moved not at all; who had a certain facility in offending others, 
and yet depended for their official existence on the precarious support of their 
opponents. As if to make matters worse, they got into a controversy with the 
law-courts, in consequence of an action brought by a publisher named Stockdale 
against the Messrs. Hansard, printers to the House of Commons, for issuing, in 
1836, certain Reports on Prisons, one of which contained serious reflections on the 
plaintiff’ The Court of Queen’s Bench gave judgment in favour of Stockdale; 
the Government and the House of Commons championed the printers; a good 
deal of unseemly action and counteraction took place; and at length, in the 
spring of 1840, the matter was settled by a Bill affording summary protection 
to all persons employed in the publication of Parliamentary papers. In their 
main contention Ministers were probably right; but they conducted the dispute 
in a rather undignified manner, and the feeling of the public generally was very 
much against them. 

The successes of the British fleet in the East, during the autumn of 1840, 
did little to restore the credit of the Melbourne Administration. In 1841 
everything prefigured an approaching change; yet the Government clung to 
office with the utmost tenacity. Parliament was opened by the Queen in person 
on the 26th of January; and in a little while the Budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Baring, disclosed a deficit of nearly two millions. It was 
thought to fill the gap by alterations in the timber and sugar duties (from 
which Mr. Baring hoped to obtain an increas? of £1,300,000), and by whatever 
might accrue from Lord John Russell’s contemplated modification of the Corn 
Laws. The House of Commons, however, rejected the proposals of the Finance 
Minister by a majority of 36 in a House of 598 members. Most people thought 
that after this the Government must needs resign. But, Lord John Russell 
having already given notice of his intention to move for a committee of the whole 
House, to consider the state of legislation with regard to the trade in corn, it 
was determined to try this last chance. The plan was to propose a fixed duty of 
eight shillings a quarter on wheat, and at the same time to diminish the rates on 
rye, barley, and oats. But the patience of the Opposition was now worn out. 
‘On the 24th of May Sir Robert Peel gave notice of a motion to the effect that 
the Government had lost the confidence of the House of Commons, and that their 
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continuance in office under such circumstances was at variance with the spirit of 
the Constitution. This was brought forward on the 27th of the same month; 
and the debates, after lasting several nights, came to a conclusion on the 4th of 
June, when 312 voted in favour of the motion, and 311 against. Government 
was thus left in a minority of one, and Lord John Rassell promised to state, 
at the next meeting of Parliament, what course ber Majesty’s Ministers were 
prepared to adopt. In the meanwhile, he intimated the withdrawal of his 
motion on the subject of the Corn Laws. On the 7th of June he announced 
the intention of the Ministry to advise the dissolution of Parliament. The 
General Election tock place during the summer, and the Conservatives obtained 
a large majority. 

Lord Melbourne had long foreseen the ruin of the Ministry, and probably 
he secretly rejoiced at his approaching release from a task which had mani- 
festly become hopeless. Before Baron Stockmar again left England, in the early 
part of 1841, the Premier told that distinguished German that his Cabinet was 
exposed to all sorts of dangers, and that he saw no guarantee for its stability. 
He conversed much with Prince Albert, and was most anxious that the Queen 
should communicate to his Royal Highness everything connected with public 
affairs. Writing to his father, in April, 1841, the Prince observes :—“I study 
the politics of the day with great industry. I speak quite openly with the 
Ministers on all snbjects, so as to gain information, and I endeavour quietly to 
be of as much use to Victoria in her position as I can.” He saw that Sir Robers 
Peel would soon be again called upon to form a Ministry: he knew that an 
unpleasant incident had occurred on a similar occasion in 1839; and he felt that 
the recurrence of any such catastrophe should by all means be avoided. There 
must be no second collision between the sovereign and a leading statesman on a 
matter so unimportant from one point of view, yet so important from another, 
as the position of a few Bedchamber women. Prince Albert therefore brought 
the subject under the notice of Lord Melbourne, and remarked that he was 
naturally in a state of some uneasiness at the probable course of events; that 
his sole anxiety was that the Queen should act constitutionally, and with more 
general applause than on the previous occasion; that it was his duty, and Lord 
Melbourne’s also, to prepare her Majesty for possible eventualities; and that an 
agreement ought to be arrived at, as to what she should do under the circum- 
stances.* The Prime Minister assented to these views, and it was settled that, 
should there be a change of Ministry, the Queen would arrange that those of her 
ladies should retire of their own accord whose removal might be requested by 
the in-coming Cabinet, on account of their relationship to leaders of the Whig 
party. It was the view of Prince Albert, and also of Lord Melbourne, that 
Sir Robert Peel should be previously consulted. Negotiations were accordingly 
opened with that statesman, through the medium of the Prince's secretary, 


* Letter to Baron Stockmar, May, 1841. 
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Mr. Anson; and when Sir Robert accepted office soon afterwards, the Duchesses 
of Bedford and Sutherland, and Lady Normanby, relinquished their posts.* 

The time was one of great trial for the Queen; but she had now always at 
her side an adviser of much discrimination, of excellent sense, and of the highest 
honour. “ Albert,” wrote her Majesty, about this period, to her uncle, the King 
of the Belgians, “is indeed a great comfort to me. He takes the greatest, 
possible interest in what goes on, feeling with me and for me, and yet abstaining 
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as he ought, from biassing me either way, though we talk much on the subject, 
and his judgment is, as you say, good and calm.” The Prince, in his turn, had 
an invaluable guide in Baron Stoeckmar, who frequently corresponded with him. 
In a letter written from Coburg on the 18th of May, 1841, the Baron says :— 
“Tf things come to a change of Ministry, then the great axiom, irrefragably one 
and the same for all Ministries, is this, namely, the Crown supports frankly, 
honourably, and with all its might, the Ministry of the time, whatever it be, 
so long as it commands a majority, and governs with integrity for the welfare 
and advancement of the country. A king who, as a Constitutional king, either 
cannot or will not carry this maxim into practice, deliberately descends from the 
lofty pedestal on which the Constitution has placed him to the lower one of a 
mere purty chief. Be you, therefore, the Constitutional genius of the Queen. 
Do not content yourself with merely whispering this maxim in her ear when 
circumstances serve, but strive also to carry it out into practice, at the right 
lune, and by the worthiest means.” . 


* Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 


THE QUEEN AT THE LAUNCH OF THE “ TRAFALGAR. (See p. 94.) 
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While awaiting the political crisis which every one saw could not be long 
in coming, the Queen and Prince Albert made several interesting excursions to 
various places in the country, such as Nuneham, Oxford, Woburn Abbey, Pan- 
shanger, Brocket Hall (the seat of Lord Melbourne), and Hatfield. On these 
occasions the Royal party were very well received by the country people, though 
the Queen, in her “ Journal,” rather complains of the crowding and pressing, 
and of the dust raised by the mounted farmers who, in their well-meant but - 
somewhat inconvenient loyalty, furnished supplementary escorts. Englishmen, 
of course, are not to expect the privileges of a more favoured race, and southern 
roads are naturally more dusty than northern moorlands. But her Majesty was 
not much offended, and speaks of the people as “‘ good” and “loyal,” though, it 
would seem, a little troublesome. Among the places visited was the seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick; and on the 21st of June the Queen and Prince 
Albert went to see the Trafalgar launched at Woolwich. At the request of her 
Majesty the vessel was named by Lady Bridport, a niece of Lord Nelson, and 
the wine used was a portion of that taken from the great Admiral’s flag-ship, 
Victory, after the battle of Trafalgar. Out of the five hundred people on board 
at the time of the launch, no fewer than one hundred had taken part in the 
ever-memorable action, and the scene altogether was of the most impressive 
kind. Ina letter to his father, written on the following day, Prince Albert said 
that this was the most imposing sight he could remember. There were about 
five hundred thousand people present, the Thames being covered for miles with 
ships, steamers, barges, and boats. 

The Melbourne Ministry, while struggling for existence to the very last, 
had contrived to offend both parties in the State by its half-heartedness. The 
lowering of the duties on cereals was to some extent a concession to the Free 
Trade party; but it did not go far enough to satisfy them, while at the same 
time it alarmed the agricultural interest. On the whole, it appeared as if the 
Government were gradnally abandoning the Protective system, although, no 
farther back than 1839, Lord Melbourne had declared in the House of Lords 
that “the repeal of the Corn Laws would be the most insane proposition that 
ever entered the human head.” Even Lord John Russell, who was much more 
a reformer than his chief, had very recently spoken of Free Trade in anything 
but respectful terms. Indeed, the Ministerial Whigs generally were disinclined 
to adopt the opinions of Mr. Villiers and Mr. Cobden; yet, in the early summer 
of 1841, they showed a remarkable tendency to advance in that direction. In 
the debate on the Sugar Duties, Lord Palmerston, referring to what were now 
considered the necessary measures for relieving British trade from the encum- 
brances which had hampered it, observed, in a spirit of political prophecy :—“T 
will venture to predict that, although our opponents may resist those measures 
to-night, for the sake of obtaining a majority in the division, yet, if they should 
come into office, those are the measures which a just regard for the finances and 
commerce of the country will compel them to propose.” All this was a movement, 
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in the right direction; yet people would not believe in its sincerity. They 
said it was only a trick to obtain votes, and to stave off a little while longer 
the inevitable downfall. Probably they were right. At any rate, their views 
prevailed at the General Election. 

On the 15th of July, about the close of the Elections, Lord Melbourne 
reported to the Queen that the Conservatives would have a majority of seventy. 
In point of fact, it amounted to seventy-six, and even Lord John Russell 
preserved bis seat for the City of London by so bare a success that, of the four 
members, he obtained the smallest number of votes, and narrowly escaped defeat. 
On the meeting of the new Parliament, which was on the 24th of August, the 
Royal Speech (read by Commission) contained the following significant passage :— 
“Her Majesty is desirous that you should consider the laws which regulate 
the trade in corn. It will be for you to determine whether these laws do not 
aggravate the natural fluctuation of supply; whéther they do not embarrass 
trade, derange the currency, and, by their operation, diminish the comfort and 
increase the privation of the great body of the community.” Amendments to 
the Address, however, were carried in both Houses by large majorities. These 
amendments pointed to the continued excess of expenditure over income, and 
declared that nothing could be done while the Government did not possess the 
confidence of the House or of the country. The adoption of the amendments 
could, of course, produce only one. result. Everybody knew that the fate of the 
Melbourne Administration would be sealed as soon as Parliament met, and, now 
that an adverse vote had been carried, nothing remained but to resign. In 
her reply to the Address, the Queen expressed satisfaction at the spirit in 
which Parliament proposed to deliberate on the matters she had recommended 
to them, and said in conclusion :—“ liver anxious to listen to the advice of my 
Parliament, I will take immediate measures for the formation of a new Adminis- 
tration.” On the night of the day when this message was sent to ParHament, 
the resignation of Ministers was announced to both Houses. Three days later 
—namely, on the 2rd of September—the Queen spent her last evening with 
the ladies of the Household who, by a political necessity, were now forced to 
retire. The dinner was a sad and silent one, and it is reported that tears 
were shed. Her Majesty had contracted a sincere friendship for these ladies ; 
through all the years of her reign she had leant for support on the Ministers 
to whom they were related; and it was natural, even commendable, that deep 
regret should be both felt and shown. On the other hand, it was impossible 
for Sir Robert Peel to carry on his Government with such an adverse influence 
at head-quarters; and personal considerations were forced to give way before 
others of greater importance. 

After his resignation of office in the late summer of 1841, Lord Melbourne 
disappears almost entirely from the history and politics of England. He had 
always been a somewhat indolent man, or at any rate a man with no devourizg 
passion for work, no insatiable ambition of towering above his fellow-men. 
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Moreover, he was now getting elderly, and there had been much in the last few 
years to make him weary of political distinction. Having ceased to be a Minister 
of the Crown, he turned his position as a member of the House of Lords to but 
little account. Casting the load of politics from his shoulders, for which, in 
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apite of his long official experience, he seems never to have had any warm regard, 
he passed the remainder of his days as a sort of recluse, fond of literature, 
and disposed to fleet away the time in studies which were elegant rather than 
profound. He had long been a widower; his only child, a son, had some years 
before died unmarried at the early age of twenty-nine ; and the broken statesman 
had now few companions of a very intimate character. Whether his latter years 
were as lonely as some have represented, may be doubtful; but it is too likely 
that they were not cheered by the highest or the best kind of social intercourse. 
He died on the 24th of November, 1848, a little under seventy years of age; 
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and the title soon afterwards became extinct. Whatever his faults, it is generally 
acknowledged that Lord Melbourne had many amiable qualities. But his position 
in the Jistory of England, though in some respects interesting, can never be 
regarded as illustrious. 

In the new Administration Sir Robert Peel was First Lord of the Treasury, 
Lord Lyndhurst Lord High Chancellor, Sir James Graham Home Secretary, 
Mr. Goulburn Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Earl of Aberdeen Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Stanley Secretary for the Colonies, Sir Henry Hardinge Secre- 
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tary at War, Lord Ellenborough President of the Board of Control, and the Duke 
of Wellington leader of the House of Lords, without office. These were the 
principal appointments, and they constituted a Government of considerable 
ability. The chief strength of the new Cabinet, however, lay in Sir Robert 
Peel himself. During his former short-lived Government, in 1834-5, he had 
combined the functions of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was hoped that this arrangement would now be repeated; but 
the inferior office, as we have seen, was conferred on Mr. Goulburn. Still, it was 
well known that Peel would be the directing financial genius of the Administra- 
tion. His abilities as a financier were generally admitted, and have probably 
never been surpassed. If the country was to be dragged out of the abyss of its 
ever-increasing embarrassments, Peel was the man most likely to perform the 
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feat. But the deficit was alarming, and, shortly after the reassembling of 
Parliament, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said he must ask for a vote of 
£2,500,000, adding that he would in time state how he proposed to meet the 
existing deficiency. In the meanwhile, the distress of the working classes was 
becoming every day more intense, and in the manufacturing districts great 
dissatisfaction was expressed that Sir Robert Peel not only refused to adopt Free 
Trade in its integrity, but even repudiated Lord John Russell’s project for a 
small fixed duty upon corn. Peel favoured what was known in those days as the 
Sliding Scale, by which foreign wheat was allowed to be imported at a variabie 
duty,— greater when the price of home-grown wheat was low, and lower when 
the price was high. The truth is that neither the Whigs nor the Tories 
had made up their minds to accept the principles of Free Trade, while both 
sought to postpone the threatened day by contrivances more or less objectionable, 
and more or less futile. But the General Election had returned to Parliament a 
man who in the course of a few years was to carry the Free Trade banner 
triumphantly on to the Treasury benches themselves. Richard Cobden now sat 
for the first time in Parliament, and his “unadorned eloquence,” as Peel after- 
wards called it, was soon to produce an immense effect upon the minds of those 
who heard him. 

Among the many sources of agitation existing at that time, none was more 
remarkable, or in some respects more important, than the High Church move- 
ment, which had originated several years before, but which in 1841 was beginning 
to assume grave proportions. This turmoil of the religions mind had first 
shown itself in the University of Oxford towards the latter end of the reign of 
George IV. A number of enthusiastic young students—men of great mental 
power, and of unquestionable sincerity—began to be dissatisfied with the position, 
doctrine, and ceremonial of the Church for which they were being prepared, 
or which they had already entered. They considered that that Church had 
abnegated some of its most valnable functions; that it was lax in its ideas, 
sommolent in its teaching, forgetful of tradition, slovenly in its ritual, and 
indifferent to its authoritative powers. There had in truth been a good deal of 
dull and formal worldly-mindedness amongst the clergy for the last hundird 
years ; but it must not be forgotten that this period of repose had had inestimahe 
advantages in the softening of dogma, the development of toleration, and the 
growth of independent thought. To the Oxford ecclesiologists, however, these 
very circumstances were aimongst the heaviest indictments which they brought 
against the Church as it was then constituted. They had grand visions of 
Apostolical succession, and certainly suggested, if they did not precisely state, 
that no one would be entitled to differ from the Church, if the Church were only 
reformed according to their ideas. Curious inquirers trace back the beginning 
of this movement to the lectnres of Bishop Lloyd on the Prayer Book and the 
Council of Trent, which were delivered when he was Regius Professor of Divinit> 
at Oxford, about 1823. But, whatever impulse he may have given to subsequent 
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speculations, Dr. Lloyd does not appear among the leaders of the great 
movement which soon shook the religious world of England to its centre. 
Those leaders were the Rev. John Keble, author of “The Christian Year,” and 
Fellow of Oriel; the Rev. J.H. Newman (afterwards Cardinal Newman); the Rev. 
Richard Hurrell Froude (who, with Newman, was also a Fellow of Oriel); the 
Rev. EK. B. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christchurch ; and 
the Rev. Isaac Williams, Fellow of Trinity, and author of “The Cathedral, and 
Other Poems.’ Cambridge contributed the services of the Rev. Hugh Rose; 
but, on the whole, the sister University was little affected by the new ideas. 

The founders of the modern High Church were not long in using the press 
as the most effectual method of propagating their opinions. They issued a series 
of papers called “ Tracts for the Times,” of which ninety numbers were published 
between the years 1833 and 1841; and articles to the same effect were also 
published in the British Critic. These manifestoes produced an extraordinary 
effect on a large portion of the clergy, and a certain number of the laity; but at. 
the same time they aroused the bitterest opposition amongst numerous classes of 
churchmen and churchgoers. It was alleged that some of the most distinctive 
doctrines of the Remish Church were ostentatiously paraded by the reformers as. 
irrefragable and indispensable doctrines of the English Church; though, in 
some instances at least, these doctrines might be fairly inferred from the Articles: 
and the Prayer Book. What perhaps gave more offence than anything else was 
the scorn and hatred with which the Tractarians,,as they were soon called, 
repudiated the word “Protestant,” as if it necessarily involved the most 
detestable of heresies. They called themselves “ Anglicans,” and would admit 
no other description. The most bigoted of Romish divines could hardly have 
regarded Luther with greater dislike than was manifested by the more extreme 
members of the school. The days of the Reformation were stigmatised by High 
Church enthusiasts as days of degradation and wickedness, and every form of - 
Dissent was an invention of the devil. All these vagaries induced many persons,. 
who argued rather through the medium of their alarm and anger than by means: 
of their reason, to believe that the Tractarians were consciously and designedly 
preparing the way for a return to Roman Catholicism. With some, indeed— 
notably with Newman—this was the actual result of their speculations. But, 
as a body, the High Churchmen had no such intention. They had not 
the slightest wish to subject their Church to the orders of an Italian priest 
holding his court at Rome. What they really desired was to subject the 
whole of England—the State as well as the individual—to their conceptions 
of ecclesiastical predominance. 

Most of the younger clergymen fell in with the Tractarian movement, as 
young men are generally disposed to fall in with anything new. A spirit of 
revivalism spread over the land. The writings of the Fathers, the ancient 
liturgies of the early Christian Church, the history and traditions of the Church 
in all ages, the lives of saints, the medieval books of devotion and morals—all 
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these were diligently disinterred 
from dusty shelves where they had 
long slumbered, and studied in the 
belief that they would shed a new 
and divine light on modern troubles 
and perplexities. Gothic architec- 
ture and art, of a purer type than 
had been known for nearly five 
hundred years, was cultivated as 
a means of influencing the public 
mind in favour of the strictest 
ecclesiasticism. Symbolical forms 
were interpreted in a deeply mys- 
tical sense, and gradually the con- 
ceptions of the reformers began to 
find their way, not merely into the 
churches, but into general litera- 
ture, especially into poetry of a 


tender and emotional order. Then arose the battle of surplices, intonings, 
candles, and altars, which at first shocked, and afterwards exasperated, the 


average Englishman. It must be 
admitted, however, that the argu- 
ments of the Tractarians had some- 
times an apparent cogency, which 
produced a great effect on such as 
were already half-disposed to be 
convinced. They urged with no 
little plausibility that the subjec- 
tion of Church doetrine to the de- 
cision of a Lord Chaneellor who 
might be a free-thinker, or a man 
of questionable life, was an ab- 
surdity and a scandal. But this 
was simply an argument against 
the existence of a State Church, 
and in that sense it was not put 
forth. If the Church is united 
with the State, it must be either as 
master or servant. To adopt the 
homely phrase of Dogberry, “An 
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two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind ;” and it is in the highest degree 
improbable that Englishmen will ever again consent to “ride behind” any 
ecclesiastical corperation in the world. Still, we may grant this truth without 
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denying the earnestness, devo- 
tion, and moral purity of the 
Tractarians — qualities which 
have borne good fruit, and 
which will be remembered to 
their credit when Time has 
obliterated their follies. 

In the early part of 1841, 
Mr. Newman published the 
celebrated “Tract No. 90,” 
the object of which was to 
show that subscription to the 


Thirty-nine Articles need not. 


deter a man from holding 
various doctrines which are 
commonly regarded as Remish. 
This was gomg a little too far 
for the patience of the autho- 
rities, and, on the 15th of 
March, the Vice-Chancellor 
and heads of houses at Oxford 
censured the offending Tract, 
in a resolution which set forth 
— “That modes of interpreta- 
tion such as are suggested in 
the said Tract, evading rather 
than explaining the sense of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
reconciling subscription to 
them with the adoption of 
errors which they were de- 
signed to counteract, defeat 
the object, and are incon- 
sistent with the due observ- 
ance, of the statutes of the 
University.” Next day Mr. 
Newman addressed a letter to 
the Vice-Chancellor, acknow- 
ledging himself as the author 
of the Tract. Some time after, 
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he resigned the Vicarage of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and in 1845 he seceded to the 
Church of Rome. There cannot be a doubt that in his earlier years he had no 
intention of quitting the Church of England. Throughout the whole of his. 
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career, he was thoroughly honest, conscientious, and self-devoted; but he had 
a mind of the acutest logical perceptions, and ultimately, though with great 
distress to himself, he came to the conclusion that the legitimate development of 
his opinions conducted him to Rome, and nowhere else. This conclusion being 
reached, he was not the man to tamper with his innermost convictions. His 
retirement from the Tractarian field concentrated additional power in the hands 
of the Rev. Mr. Pusey, who had long been the chief leader of-the movement. 
Indeed, the very word “Puseyism” attested the depth and breadth of his 
influence. Cardinal Newman died, full of years and honour, in 1890. 

It is no secret that neither the Queen nor Prince Albert liked the extreme 
views of the Tractarians, but would have preferred a broader and more liberal 
interpretation of Church doctrines. But the movement was of course entirely 
independent of Royal influences, and the time was one of awakened enthu- 
siasm in all matters appertaining to religion. In Scotland, as in England, men’s 
minds were being agitated by conflicting views as to the proper character of a 
Church ; and the dispute in the North terminated in a disruption of an important 
nature. <A party had arisen in the Kirk of Scotland which desired, like the 
Tractarians in the Church of England, to emancipate the religious body from 
the control of the State in all matters of doctrine and discipline; but this was 
no easy task. An Act of Parliament had been passed in 1712, which subjected 
the power of the Presbytery to the control of the law-courts. Until then, the 
appointment of pastors had been with the Church-courts of Scotland; but now 
the minister was in many instances nominated by a lay patron, and the Pres- 
bytery thereupon admitted him as a matter of course, unless there was some 
flagrant objection which could not be evaded or overcome. The popular element 
in the Scottish Kirk was thus subordiuated to aristocratic influence, and in time 
many sincere members of that body were so much disgusted as to secede from 
the Established Church, and form separate communions of their own. Matters 
had reached such a pass by 1834, when the “ Evangelical,” as opposed to the 
“Moderate,” party had obtamed the upper hand, that the General Assembly 
of the Kirk affirmed the right of each congregation to exercise a veto on any 
presentee, in accordance with a fundamental law cf the Church, “ that no pastor 
should be intruded on any congregation contrary to the will of the people.” This 
was the celebrated Veto Law, which soon became the subject of much contro- 
versy. The lay patrons, finding themselves deprived of what they considered 
their rights, resisted the ruling of the General Assembly, and appealed to the 
law-courts. Sometimes the decision was in favour of the one party, sometimes 
of the other; and at length the Strathbogie case brought the law-courts and the 
General Assembly into open conflict. The Presbytery of Strathbogie supported 
a certain minister who, in 1837, had been nominated for the parish of Marnoch. 
The General Assembly issued its edict that the minister was to be rejected. The 
majority of the local Presbytery still continuing defiant, seven of their number 
were, by the General Assembly, finally expelled from their places in the ministry 
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on the 7th of May, 1841; and, from that time forward, Dr. Chalmers, who had 
moved their expulsion, became the great leader of the reforming party. The 
controversy went’ on with increasing bitterness; the decisions of the Court of 
Session, upheld by the House of Lords, completely over-ruled the decisions of 
the General Assembly of the Kirk; and, on'the 18th of May, 1843, nearly five 
hundred ministers of the Church of Scotland, under the leadership of their 
distinguished and eloquent champion, seceded from the Establishment, and began 
what was called the Free Church of Scotland. These ministers had no quarrel 
with the older body on matters of doctrine; but they would not submit to the 
dictation of lay patrons, or the control of the law-courts. Such, in brief, is the 
history of this memorable revolt. 

In the midst of so many perplexities, it was fortunate for the new Govern- 
ment, and also for the Queen herself, that they had an intermediary so highly 
qualified to fill the part as Prince Albert. In resigning the seals of office, Lord 
Melbourne felt that he left her Majesty in safe hands. He confessed that it was 
very painful to him to bid farewell to his Royal mistress. For four years, he 
remarked, he had seen her every day; but he added that it was now different 
from what it would have been in 1839. The Prince, he observed, understood 
everything, and had a clever, able head. Again, on the following day, when 
taking his final leave of her Majesty, he said :—“ You will find a great support 
in the Prince; he is so able. You said, when you were going to be married, 
that he was perfection, which I thought a little exaggerated then, but really I 
think now that it is in some degree realised.” In commenting on these opinions 
in her “Journai,” the Queen writes:—“‘Nothing could exceed the Prince’s kindness 
to the Queen at this (for her) trying time of separation from her old friend; ” 
and in a letter to King Leopold she quotes the following written opinion of Lord 
Melbourne on his Royal Highness :—“ Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself 
without again stating to your Majesty in writing what he had the honour 
of saying to your Majesty respecting his Royal Highness the Prince. Lord 
Melbourne has formed the highest opinion of his Royal Highness’s judgment, 
tempez, and discretion ; and he cannot but feel a great consideration and security 
that he leaves your Majesty in a situation in which your Majesty has the 
inestimable ‘advantage of such advice and assistance. Lord Melbourne feels 
certain that your Majesty cannot do better than have recourse to it whenever 
it is needed, and rely upon it with confidence.” 

It was natural and inevitable that Lord Melbourne should feel a deep 
regret in parting from her Majesty after so long an association. It was equally 
natural that Sir Robert Peel should approach the Court with something of 
nervous apprehension. He had opposed the Queen’s wishes with respect to the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber ; shortly afterwards, he had been mainly instrumental 
in procuring the curtailment of the Prince’s income. Nevertheless, he was 
received by the Prince with an unaffected cordiality which immediately put him 
at his ease. Like Lord Melbourne, he soon formed a very high opinion of his 
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Royal Highness’s abilities, and the new Minister was as willing as the old to 
keep the Prince well acquainted with the development of the national affairs. 
He was also desirous to take advantage of the Prince’s known proficiency in art, 
by placing him at the head of a Reyal Commission to inquire whether the 
rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament did not offer a fitting occasion to promote 
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and encourage the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom. The position was accepted 
by his Royal Highness; and when Sir Robert Peel announced the fact to the 
House of Commons, he was gratified to witness (as he afterwards reported) the 
cordial satisfaction with which the intimation was received in every quarter. 
Prince Albert had very properly made it a condition of his accepting the chair- 
manship of this body that in the selection of its members there should be an 
entire exclusion of all party distinctions. The principle was carefully observed, 
and the noblemen and gentlemen thus brought together were appointed with the 
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single consideration of their fitness. This was the first of those numerous 
services to intellectual culture which Prince Albert rendered to his adopted 
country. He had now acquired an almost perfect command of English, though, 
when he came over to be married, in the early part of 1840, he knew but little 
of the language. The first of his speeches in public, however, had been delivered 
as early as the Ist of June, 1840, at a meeting to promote the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. The speech was brief, carefully written beforehand, and committed 
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to memory; but the Prince was naturally very nervous in delivering it. On 
the 25th of June, 1841, be laid the foundation-stone of the London Porters’ 
Association; so that he was now coming out into the light of publicity, to an 
extent from which he at first shrank, feeling himself a stranger in a strange 
land, and not being very confident as to the cordiality of the general sentiment. 
His acceptance, in October, of the Chairmanship of the Fine Arts Commission 
was another step forward in the direction to which he had recently been turning 
his thoughts. For several years Prince Albert did admirable service in educating 
the English mind to a higher sense of artistic beauty; and, in the fulness of 
time, the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel bore more ample fruits than he himself 
could have anticipated. 
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On the 9th of November, 1841, the Prince of Wales was born at Buck- 
ingham Palace. As on the occasion of her previous confinement, the Queen 
recovered rapidly, and was able to celebrate the first anniversary of the Princess 
Royal’s birth on the 2lst of the same month. On the 6th of December, the 
Court removed to Windsor Castle. Addressing the King of the Belgians on the 
14th of December, her Iajesty wrote :—‘ We must all have trials and vexations ; 
but if one’s home is happy, then the rest is comparatively nothing. I assure 
you, dear uncle, that no one feels this more than I do. I had this autumn one 
of the severest trials I could have in parting with my Government, and particu- 
larly from our kind and valued friend, and I feel even now this last very much ; 
but my happiness at home, the love of my husband, his kindness, his advice, his 
support, and his company, make up for ali, and make me forget it.” Christmas 
was again spent at Windsor, and the New Year was danced in after a very jovial 
fashion. While the dance was yet proceeding, the. clock strack twelve, and at 
the last stroke a flourish of trumpets was blown, according to the German 
custom. The Queen records in her “Journal” that this peal of instruments had 
a very grand and solemn effect, and that it caused a sudden agitation in Prince 
Albert, who turned pale, while the tears started to his eyes. He was thinking 
of his native country and his early days. 

Shortly after the birth of the young Prince—namely, on the 4th of December, 
1841—the Queen created him, by Letters Patent, Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Chester. The Letters Patent went on to say :—“ And him, our said and most 
dear son, the Prince of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
has been accustomed, we do ennoble and invest with the said Principality and 
Earldom, by girding him with a sword, by putting a coronet on his head and a 
gold ring on his finger, and also by delivering a gold rod into his hand, that 
he may preside there, and direct and defend those parts.” By the fact of his 
birth as heir-apparent, the Prince inherited, without the necessity of patent or 
creation, the dignities and titles of Duke of Saxony, by righ: of his father, and, 
by right of his mother, those of Duke of Cornwall, Duke of Rothesay, Earl of 
Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of Scotland. 

The christening of the Prince of Wales took place on the 25th of January, 
1842, in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. In the midst of great pomp and 
splendour, the ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
water specially brought from the river Jordan. The spousors were the King 
of Prussia (Frederick William IV.) ; the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, represented. by 
the Duchess of Kent; the Duke of Cambridge; the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 
represented by the Duchess of Cambridge; the Princess Sophia, represented by 
the Princess Augusta of Cambridge; and Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. 
King Frederick William was chosen as being the ruler of the chief Protestant 
kingdom on the Continent; but the leading politicians of Germany, France, and 
Fu3sia, saw in the selection a degree of political significance which was doubtless 
entirely absent. Some among the Prussians themselves feared that the King 
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would take advantage of his presence in England to effect that Anglicanising of 
the Prussian Church which was dear to his heart. When his Majesty arrived 
in England, however, he proved to be nothing more than a stout, middle-aged 
gentleman, who could tell a good story very well, and who even consented tc 
dance a quadrille with the Queen, though his person was little suited to such 
exercises, and his time of life was hardly favourable to their graceful performance. 
The names given to the infant Prince at his christening were Albert Edward. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony, a silver-embossed vessel, containing a whole 
hogshead of mulled claret, was brought in, and served out liberally to the 
company, that the health of the Prince might be drunk with due honour. 

Before his departure, the King of Prussia attended the meeting of Parlia- 
ment on the 8rd of February, 1842. An admirable description of this ceremony 
is given in a letter by the Baroness Bunsen, an English lady marric:] to the 
celebrated Prussian scholar, at that time Ambassador to the Court of St James’s. 
This lady speaks of the Queen as being “worthy and fit to be the converging 
point of so many rays of grandeur;” and she adds that “the composure with 
which she filled the throne, while awaiting the Commons, was a test of character 
—no fidget, and no apathy. . . . Placed in a narrow space’ behind her 
Majesty’s mace-bearers, and peeping over their shoulders, I was enabled to hide 
and subdue the emotion I felt, in consciousness of the mighty pages in the 
world’s history condensed in the words so impressively uttered in the silver 
tones of that feminine voice—Peace and War, the fate of millions, relations of 
countries, exertions of power felt to the extremities of the globe, alterations of 
Corn Laws, the birth of a future sovereign, mentioned in solemn thankfulness 
to Him in whose hands are nations and rulers!” 

These were the serious sides of royalty; but the young Queen, and her 
equally young husband, were not indifferent to the lighter graces of their 
position. A splendid new ball-room was added to Buckingham Palace, and a 
number of brilliant entertainments took place in that magnificent saloon. A 
bal costumd, on the 12th of May, 1842, is believed to have been the first ever given 
in England by a member of the House of Brunswick. On this occasion, her 
Majesty appeared as Queen Philippa, consort of Edward III., and Prince Albert 
as Edward III. himself. The Duchess of Cambridge was received in State as Anne 
of Brittany, accompanied by her Court; and, after dancing had been enjoyed for 
some hours, supper was served with surroundings of remarkable splendour. The 
salvers, vases, tankards, and jewelled cups, are described by writers of the period 
as of unusual cost and richness. A tent belonging to Tippoo Sahib was erected 
within the Corinthian portico adjoining the green drawing-room, and in the 
course of the evening this Oriental pavilion was used as a place for refreshment. 
Later in the season, a second ball ofa similar character was given by her 
Majesty, in which the dresses were confined to the reigns of George II. and ITI. 
A grand banquet at Windsor Castle on the Ascot Cup day appears also to have 
been conspicuous for its lavish splendour. Luncheon had been previously served 
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in Tippoo Sahib’s tent; but the dinner itself was in St. George’s Hall, the ceiling 
of which was emblazoned with the arms of the Knights of the Garter, from the 
institution of that Order down to modern times, and also with portraits of the 
British Kings from James I. to George IV. Immediately opposite the Queen 
was a pyramid of plate, crowned by the tiger’s head captured at Seringapatam, 
and comprising the “TIluma” of precious stones which Lord Wellesley, when 
Governor-General of India, presented to his sovereign. The display of gold 
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plate, the brilliant light shed from numerous candelabra, the music furnished by 
two bands of the Guards stationed in a balcony, and the picturesque appearance 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, who stood on duty at the entrance, contributed to 
an effect which was truly regal in its pomp and grandeur. In the drawing- 
room, after dinner, the celebrated French actress, Madame Rachel, gave recita- 
tions from her principal performances; and the entertainment came to a close 
a little before midnight. In the then excited state of the public mind, some 
persons condemned these amusements, which they contrasted with the hunger 
and suffering to be found in other quarters; apparently not perceiving that the 
circulation of money must be an advantage to the community in general. But 
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when the Queen and her ladies appeared in dresses of British manufacture, the 
agitation ceased, and it was admitted that trade and labour derived benefit from 
the outlay. 

It was about the period of these gorgeous ceremonials that some other 
attempts were made (or apparently made) on the life of the Queen. The first 
of these occurred on Sunday, the 29th of May, when a young man, named John 
Francis, attacked the Royal party while returning from the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s Palace. As they were driving along the Mall, near Stafford House, a man 
stepped out from the crowd, and presented a pistol at Prince Albert. The Prince 
heard tle trigger snap, but the weapon missed fire. He turned to the Queen, 
and asked, “Did you hear that?” adding, “I am sure I saw some one take aim 
at us.” No other person, however, seems to have been aware of the attempt, and 
it was considered advisable that the Queen and Prince Albert should drive out 
again on the following day. They went towards Hampstead, and, on their 
return, when approaching the Palace, were again shot at. A policeman was 
standing close by, and Francis was immediately seized. Strange to say, the 
second attempt wa3 very nearly on the same spot as that of Oxford in 1840. 
The culprit was the son of a machinist at Drury Lane Theatre, and had for some 
months been out of employment. “A little, swarthy, ill-looking rascal,” is the 
account which Prince Albert gives of him; but he conducted himself before the 
authorities with a good deal of spirit, or rather, perhaps, with a good deal of 
impudence. Having been found guilty of high treason, he was condemned to 
death ; but the sentence was afterwards commuted to transportation for life. 

The very day after the commutation became known—namely, July 3rd—a 
further attempt was made by a hunchback named Bean. As in the other 
cases, a morbid vanity appears to have been the feeling which prompted the act. 
Bean escaped at the moment, but was soon afterwards arrested, and, being 
tried for misdemeanour—not, like the others, for high treason—was sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment. The folly of charging such offenders with 
high treason, when it was quite certain that they would not be visited with 
the penalty of that offence, but with a much lighter punishment, uncertain, 
capricious, and variable in its nature and operation, had suggested a change of 
the law, and the Bill, which was in progress through Parliament at the time 
of Bean’s attempt, received the Royal sanction a few days later. Sir Robert Peel, 
while consulting with Prince Albert shortly after the attempt, was so overcome 
by the sudden entry of her Majesty that he burst into tears, although usually a 
very self-contained man. The frequent repetition of such outrages was indeed 
a serious matter, and after the Francis affair the Queen admitted that for 
some time she had had a presentiment of danger hovering over her. On the 
occasion of Bean’s attempt, her Majesty was not aware that anything had 
occurred until after her return to the Palace. Being informed of the fact, she 
calmly. observed that she had expected a repetition of these attacks as long as the 
law remained unaltered by which they could be deait with only as acts of high 
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treason. The change in the law was doubtless advisable, since it is well known 
that it is not so much the severity as the certainty of punishmeut which deters 
the evilly-disposed ; yet such acts will occur from time to time as long as sanity 
and envy remain passions of the human heart. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONVULSIONS IN THE EAST. 


Approaches to a Great Tragedy—State of Afg¢hanistan—Position of Dost Mabomed in 1836—Mission of Captain 
Burnes to Cabul in 1827—Afghanistan, England, and Russia—Determination of the Gavernor-General of 
India to Restore Shah Soojah to the Afghan Throne—Garbling of Burnes’s Despatches—Action of the 
Anglo-Indian Government against the Russians before Herat—British Invasion of Afghanistan in 1339— 
Difficulties, Dangers, and Successes of the Campaign—Cold Reception of Shah Soojah at Cabul—Operations 
in the Khyber Pass—Outbreak of Insurrections against the Restored Power—Actions with the British— 
Surrender of Dost Mahomed—increased Turmoil among the Afghans—Massacre of November 2nd, 18f1— 
Imbecility of General Elphinstone—Murder of Sir William Macnaghten—Agreement between the Britisb 
Authorities and Akbar Khan—Retreat of the Army of Occupation—Horrors of the March, and Complete 
Destruction of the Army—Defence of Jelalabad by Sir Robert Sale—Opcrations o7 Generals Nott, Pollock, 
and Sale—Capture of Cabul—Release of the Prisoners, and Close of the War—Lord Ellenborongh and the 
Gates of Somnauth—Murder of Stoddart and Conolly in Bokhara—Disturbed State of England in 1842—The 
Queen’s First Visit to Scotland—Receipt of Good News from the East—Position of Prince Albert towards 
the State—Discretion of his Private Life--Extent of his Labours-—-Colonisation in New Zealand and 
New South Wales, 


For some years there had been proceeding in the East a series of events 
which, in the early part of 1842, eventuated in one of the most tragical catas- 
trophes of modern history. To the west of Northern India lies the independent 
kingdom of Afghanistan, or Cabul, as it is sometimes called after the capital 
city. The country is mountainous, barren, and austere; the people—to whom 
some attribute a Jewish origin, but who are certainly a very mixed race—are 
courageous, warlike, revengeful, predatory in their habits, yet not wanting in 
some manly virtues. They are Mohammedans of the Sunnite communion, and 
consequently regard the Turkish Sultan as the head of the Moslem world ; 
yet their tolerance is so great that they allow several Persian Shiites to 
occupy high official posts, without any restriction on their distinctive rites. 
Afghanistan has from time to time been a conquering State. In the fifteenth 
century, it planted a dynasty on the throne of Delhi, which lasted until over- 
thrown by the Mogul Baber in 1526. In the early years of the eighteenth 
century, it gave two monarchs to Persia, of which it had in ancient times formed 
a part; but the intruders were speedily expelled. The military genius of the 
Afghans, however, was not to be long kept down ; and after the founding of the 
Durani dynasty by Ahmed Khan, in 1747, an immense Afghan Empire was 
rapidly created, which spread from Herat into Hindostan, and from the banks 
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of the Oxus to the Arabian Sea. This dominion broke up early in the present 
century, and in -1836 the Ameer Dost Mahomed was ruling at Cabul over a 
territory not very extensive or important. 

This somewhat petty sovereign had at his disposal a revenue of 1,400,000 
dollars, and an army of 18,000 men. But his dominions were in a disturbed 
state, and, at tne same time, he was at war with Lahore in the east, while, in 
the west, the Persians had attacked Herat, at that date ruled by one of the 
Durani princes. Dost Mahomed was therefore very desirous of securing the 
friendship of the British in India. Lord Auckland, then Governor-General at 
Calcutta, was disposed to enter into negotiations with the Ameer, conceiving that 
English power in the East was menaced by the intrigues of Russia, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. He therefore, in September, 1837, despatched Captain Alexander 
Burnes to Cabul, with instructions to discuss certain matters. Unfortunately, 
Captain Burnes was not authorised to promise Dost Mahomed the assistance 
which he required, to assume a position of independence towards Persia and 
Russia. Both these Powers were acting for the advancement of their own 
interests; and, although the Ameer had listened to their suggestions, he told the 
British envoy that he would much rather co-operate with England, if he could 
obtain the terms he needed. Burnes urged upon the Governor-General of India 
the policy of guaranteeing the integrity of the Ameer’s realm, or at least of 
promising him a subsidy in case of attack. But Lord Auckland would do neither, 
while at the same moment ordering the distracted chieftain to abandon all 
negotiations with the rival Powers. The natural consequence was that Dost 
Mahomed again leant towards the liberal, though interested, offers of Russia ; 
but even then he would gladly have considered the proposals of England, had 
any been made. The Governor-General, however, preferred to enter into a 
treaty with Runjeet Singh and Shah Soojah—the former a leader of the 
Sikhs, the latter a descendant of Ahmed Khan, who had once before ruled in 
Afghanistan, who had been expelled from the throne, and who was generally 
detested by the people. Runjeet Singh was to be maintained at Peshawur 
(to which the Afghans considered they had a claim), and Shah Soojah to be 
restored to the throne of Cabul with the assistance of an English army. A 
more unjustifiable, a more fatal, choice was never made. 

In his despatches to Lord Auckland, Captain Burnes repeatedly expressed 
a strong opinion against the abandonment of Dost Mahomed; but these 
despatches, when published by the British Government long after the writer’s 
premature and miserable death, were so shamefully garbled that they seemed, 
by implication, to show that Burnes had actually supported the very policy he 
strenuously condemned. The fact subsequently came out, and nothing like a 
defence—not evén a decent palliation—could be offered. The English people 
were kept studiously in the dark as to these manipulations; indeed, they knew 
very little as to what was passing on the North-western frontiers of India and 
beyond. Yet those events were of the gravest character, and carried with them 
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a train of consequences which involved the whule of the United Kingdom ina 
black cloud of mourning and dismay. For a while, however, matters seemed to 
‘go very well. The Persian attack on Herat—which was in truth a Russian 
attack in disguise—had been held in check by the courage of the garrison, led, 
instructed,’ and inspirited by the skill and heroism ‘of a young officer, named 
Eldred Pottinger, who was staying there at the time. Nevertheless, the place 
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(From a sketch by IV, Simpson, R.I.) 


would not have been saved but for the action of the Anglo-Indian Government, 
which in 1838 sent a naval squadron to the Persian Gulf, and gave the Shah to 
understand that, if he carried his operations any farther, his persistence would 
be regarded as a proof of hostility to England. This had the desired effect. 
The blockade of Herat was abandoned, and the position was saved. The dis- 
comfiture of the Persians was a triumph effected without bloodshed, and really 
valuable in its results. Herat has always been regarded as the ‘key of 
India, and justly so, when we consider that all the great roads from the 
west converge within its territory, and that it is capable of producing whatever 
an army may require. 

Captain Burnes left Cabul on the 26th of April, 1838, and met Lord 
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Auckland at Simla. On the 1st of October in the same year, a manifesto was 
issued by the Governor-General, which was virtually a declaration of war against 
Dost Mahomed. Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Macnaghten, Secretary to the 
Government of India, was appointed Minister at the court of Shak Soojah, 
before any such court existed; and he was to be helped in his operations by Sir 
Alexander Burnes, for the discredited. envoy had now been made a knight. 
Unanticipated alterations of plan, consequent on the bad faith of Runjeet 
Singh, who at the last moment refused to allow a passage through his 
dominions, as he had promised, delayed the starting of the expedition, which 
did not get on its way until the late winter of 1839. The army, which was 
in three divisions, consisted of British troops, Afghaus, and Sikhs; and it. 
was encumbered with a large number of camp-followers and baggage-animals. 
The routes pursued were beset by all those difficulties which belong to a 
mountainous and rocky land. Numbers of men and camels were lost; the 
soldiers were disheartened by fatigue, and by the gloom of their surroundings ; 
food began. to fail; the supplies which were expected at Quetta, beyond the 
further end of the Bolan Pass, were not forthcoming; and the two principal 
divisions of the invading force, which had now effected their junction, pushed 
forward, in a half-famished state, and by a long and difficult defile, to Candahar, 
which was reached on the 25th of April. The city surrendered without a blow; 
but the army was now greatly reduced in numbers, and could not reckon 
more than 10,400 fighting men. Shah Soojah was proclaimed at Candahar, 
and Sir John Keane, who had command of the whole invading force, while 
attached more particularly to the Bombay column, then set out for Ghizni, 
two hundred and thirty miles distant from Candahar, which was itself more 
than a thousand miles from the points of departure. 

Ghizni offered a determined resistance, but was taken by storm on the 
23rd of July, when the son of Dost Mahomed, Gholam Hyder Khan, who held 
the command, was captured. Sir John Keane next pushed on to Cabul, where 
the fall of Ghizni had produced a feeling of such extreme consternation that the 
Ameer found himself unable to act against the enemy, and therefore fled with a. 
few attendants to the mountain solitudes of the Hindoo Koogsh, on the north- 
eastern boundary of Afghanistan. The English army, accompanied by Shah 
Soojah, entered Cabul on the 7th of August; but the demeanour of the people 
was cold, and the British were detested as strangers, as conquerors, and as 
Christians. On September 3rd, the invaders were joined by the third division, 
consisting for the most part of Afghans and Sikhs, under the orders of Coloneb 
Wade, who had taken the fort of Ali Musjid (situated in a narrow part of the 
Khyber Pass) and the city of Jellalabad. It now seemed as if the Afghans were 
entirely subdued, and, in its premature satisfaction, the British Government 
showered honours on the persons principally concerned. Lord Auckland was 
made an Karl; Sir John Keane a Baron, with a pension of £2,000; and 
Mr. Macnaghten a Baronet. Other officials received inferior distinctions, and 
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Shah Soojah created an Order of the Durani Empire, the insignia of which were 
bestowed on many English officers. Nevertheless, the people were thoroughly 
discontented, and surveyed with a sullen eye the military reviews and splendid 
ceremonials which it was hoped would reconcile them to the restored rule of 
Shah Soojah. They were not reconciled; for the new sovereign was regarded ag 
the mere creature of the British authorities, whose pensioner he had been for 
many years, and by whom he was now forcibly imposed on a reluctant people, 
who had never invited his return. 

The new settlement was believed to be so entirely safe that many of our 
troops were sent back long before the close of 1839, and the occupying force then 
consisted of 8,000 men, Europeans and Sepoys. As if inspired by some evil fate, 
the English officers wrote to India for their wives and children. In the spring of 
1840, the British and Sepoy regiments were removed from the Bala Hissar (a 
fortified palace of great strength), and stationed in cantonments on the neigh- 
bouring plain, where they had scarcely any protection against the sudden attack 
of anenemy. These attacks speedily came. The country began to seethe with 
insurrection, British outposts were assailed, and, as the summer advanced, the 
fighting became serious. Dost Mahomed was again in arms, moving about rapidly 
from place to place, and sometimes gaining the advantage. In one of these en- 
counters, he discomfited a British force under Sir Robert Sale, by whom he was 
attacked, on the 2nd of November, in the Purwandurrah valley. The disaster 
was chiefly owing to the misconduct of some Hindoo cavalry, who precipitately 
retreated, and squght shelter among the English guns. Everything was thrown 
into confusion, and Sale’s force was only just able to cut its way back to Cabul. 
It might reasonably have been supposed that, after this brilliant success, Dost 
Mahomed (whose heroism and capacity have been warmly acknowledged by 
English writers) would have advanced with all his warriors to the capital. But 
he felt his inability to cope with such a power as England, and on the following 
day he rode up to the quarters of Sir William Macnaghten, introduced himself 
as the deposed Ameer, and delivered up his sword. When the British Mmister 
had recovered from his surprise, he returned the sword, treated his prisoner 
with due honour, and, on the 12th of November, sent him to India under a 
strong escort. Again, apparently, had Fortune smiled upon the English cause. 

But the insurrection against the authority of Shah Soojah still continued 
with unabated violence. In spite of this obvious danger, however, the British 
army of occupation was still further reduced in 1841, and the pension to native 
chiefs for abstaining from plunder was considerably lessened. The peril increased 
with every day; yet only a few of the military or civil officers could. perceive its 
existence. Sir William Macnaghten and Sir Alexander Burnes appear to have 
been perfectly contented with the existing state of things; though Sir Robert 
Sale, having been sent to quell an insurrection of the Ghiljies, found his com- 
munications with Cabul seriously threatened, and though Major Pottinger 
(Eidred Pottinger, the defender of Herat) warned Sir William of the danger 
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by which he was menaced. Sir John Keane having returned to England, the 
chief command of the British forces devolved on Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had 
previously led the Bengal column. Cotton was a man of approved ability, but 
he was soon afterwards superseded by General Elphinstone—an old and infirm 
officer, whose nerves were quite unfitted to sustain the shock by which they were 
soon to be entirely shattered. Sir William 
Maecnaghten having been appointed to 
the Governorship of Bombay, his position 
as British Minister at Cabul was con- 
ferred on Sir Alexander Burnes; but, 
owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, the former was unable to leave 
the Afghan capital, and consequently fell 
in the massacre which shortly afterwards 
broke out. Cabul burst into a flame of 
excitement on the morning of November 
Qnd—the very day after that on which 
Burnes had assumed his new functions, 
and when he congratulated Macnaghten 
on leaving Afghanistan in a state of 
“profound tranquility.” The mob sur- 
rounded the residence of Burnes, threat- 
ened him and his brother, and shot his 
military secretary, Lieutenant Broadfoot. 
One of the insurgents, who had sworn by 
the Koran that he would escort the 
brothers m safety to the fort, treacherously betrayed them to the rioters, by 
‘whom they were slain with knives. All the other inhabitants of the Louse, 
‘including women and children, were also murdered, and the edifice itself was 
‘burnt to ashes. General Elphinstone, who was in the cantonments with his 
‘troops, seems to have been utterly prostrated by the news, nor were any of 
his officers better prepared for the emergency. No steps were taken against 
the insurgents, and Elphinstone contented himself with saying that they must 
wait until the morning, and then see what could be done. 

All -he did when the morning came was to send urgent messages to Sir 
Robert Sale, who was then on his way to Jellalabad, to proceed as rapidly as 
possible to Cabul. Sir Robert, however, thought it a matter of such paramount 
importance to keep open the communications with India, that he pursued his 
-way to Jellalabad, and fortunately so, as was proved by after events. General 
Nott despatched three regiments to Candahar, in the hope of relieving the Cabul 
garrison ; but the difficulties of the way and the severity of the weather were so 
great that they turned back, after accomplishing a portion of the distance. The 
cantonments at Cabul were now commanded by two guns, which the Afghans 
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had planted on a neighbouring hill; and the British troops failed in an attempt 
to break out intc the open country. The supplies of food ran short, and 
ultimately failed altogether; so that an agreement of some kind became an 
absolute necessity. The last act of Sir William Macnagliten was to open 
negotiations with the Afghan chiefs; but on the 23rd of December—a few days 
later—he was treacherously murdered by Akbar Khan, the eldest son of Dost 
Mahomed, who was now the leader of the insurrection. The two had entered 
into some rather obscure negotiations for making Akbar the Vizier and virtual 
master of Shah Soojah, and putting down the other chiefs. An interview was 
arranged for discussing the project; but a misunderstanding arose, and Mac- 
naghten was shot by Akbar Khan, who afterwards, however, expressed great 
remorse for the deed. Shah Soojah appears to have acted with energy and 
good faith; but at the very commencement of the revolt his troops were over- 
powered by superior numbers, and he could now do nothing. The action of the 
malcontents was characterised by the utmost treachery. They had undertaken 
to furnish supplies, if the forts which guarded the cantonments were placed in 
their hands. The terms were accepted, but no food was forthcoming, while the 
possession of the forts by the enemy placed the cantonments wholly at his 
mercy. Matters therefore proceeded from bad to worse, and at length it was 
agreed that all the guns, excepting six, together with all the treasure, should be 
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relinquished; that four officers should be put into the hands of the chiefs 
as hostages; and that 40,000 rupees, in bills drawn upon India, to be 
negotiated on the spot by some Hindoo bankers, should be paid to the 
Afghans. In exchange for these concessions, Akbar Khan promised to 
conduct the English regiments to Jellalabad; but he had not the power, even 
if he had the will, to make good his words. Our share of the agreement 
was honourably carried out to the minutest tittle; that of the Afghans was 
murderously broken. 

The cantonments were quitted by the British troops on the 6th of January, 
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1842. The troops not unnaturally murmured at having to gire up the guns and 
ammunition; but there was no help for it, and the doomed regiments filed out 
towards the desert in a condition little capable of successful defence against 
attack. The number of fighting men was not more than 4,500 (chiefly Asiatics) ; 
but they were accompanied by 12,000 camp-followers, including the wives and 
children of the officers. An inclement winter, with deep snow encumbering all 
the roads, added to the horrors of the time, and the Ghiljies began to attack the 
rear-guard immediately it had got clear of the cantonments. The fugitives 
entered the Khoord-Cabul Pass on the 8th of January, 1842, and attacks now 
became frequent and unsparing. The Afghans were posted on the surrounding 
crags, and the English officers and troops began to fall rapidly. Many of the 
women were carried away; many of the children were killed. Fatigue, cold, and 
deprivation slew as many as the bullets of the lurking foe. Some of our men 
became mutinous, and intoxicated themselves with the stores of brandy which 
they had violently seized. Hre long, all military discipline was lost. The men 
thought only of themselves, and, disregarding the commands of their >fficers, 
hurried on towards Jelalabad as fast as horses, camels, or their own legs, could 
carry them. Several were frozen every night by the intense cold; and those who 
woke in the morning, woke simply to a prospect of despair. One gloomy and 
rugged pass succeeded another; but the relentless Afghans were stationed at 
every point, and their matchlocks brought down the scattered fugitives with 
unresting activity. More than once, Akbar Khan entered into communication 
with the English officers, and, upon receiving further hostages, made promises 
of assistance which were not fulfilled. Occasionally the British troops and the 
Sepoys made a desperate stand, and for a moment drove back their assailants ; 
but, as day succeeded day, their numbers became fewer, and the spirit of 
resistance died within them. On the 12th and 13th of January, the force was 
reduced to a mere fragment ; but, in proportion to the smallness of their numbers, 
the men seemed to recover the habits of discipline they had lost, and, standing 
close together, entered into hand-to-hand conflicts with the Afghans, in which 
the latter suffered severely. The position, however, was absolutely hopeless, and, 
in the course of January 13th, thirty soldiers—all who were now left, though the 
camp-followers still numbered two or three hundred—took up their station on the 
slopes of a hill, and fought with wonderful resolution until overpowered and slain. 
Setting aside the hostages, all were now exterminated—English, Sepoys, and 
camp-followers ; all, with the exception of one man, who, wounded, and in a state 
approaching exhaustion, rode up to the walls of Jelalabad on that fatal 183th of 
January, still holding in his nerveless grasp a broken and unavailing sword. 
The survivor of the great catastrophe was Dr. Brydon, one of the medical officers, 
who had somehow managed to escape the massacre, and who conveyed intelli- 
gence of what had happened to Generai Sale and his gallant companions, then 
holding a position which in itself was desperate. 

‘On one of the occasions when Akbar Khan held parley with the fugitives, 
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he suggested that the ladies and children should be given up to him, and he 
undertook to convey them in safety to Peshawur. These terms were accepted, 
with the single modification that the husbands of the married ladies should 
accompany their wives. As the women and children could not have escaped 
massacre, or death from cold and fatigue, had they remained with the army, the 
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arrangement was a wise one, as it offered them at least a chance of life. They 
were treated with some consideration, and ultimately rescued during the military 
operations of a later period. Two days later—namely, on the 11th of January— 
Akbar Khan again entered into ‘negotiations with the English officers, and 
demanded that General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnson 
should be given up to him as additional hostages. This was done, and the chief 
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commander of the British forces went into captivity with his two subordinates. 
The treaty concluded by General Elphinstone and Akbar Khan, before the 
former quitted Cabul, contained an article stipulating that the English force 
at Jellalabad should march for Peshawur before the Cabul army arrived, and 
should not delay on the road. Information of this agreement was conveyed 
to Jellalabad by a band of horsemen, who, under cover of a flag of truce, 


presented themselves 
before the gates. 
ae They bore with them 

(From a sketch by W. Simpson, B.T.) a despatch from 

General Elphinstone 

ordering Sir Robert Sale to evacuate the country without delay. Sale was 
placed in a very difficult position; for Elphinstone was his superior officer, 
and yet to obey his orders, as by strict military duty he was bound to do, 
might entail the destruction of his whole force. He accordingly summoned a 
council of war, at which it was formally resolved that to obey such an order 
would be imprudent. The position, therefore, was held with splendid gallantry. 
The ruined fortifications had already been reconstructed, and every effort was 
now made to supply the town with food and fuel. It was known that an army 
under General Pollock was hastening to the relief of the garrison; but some 
time must elapse ere it could arrive, and in the meanwhile the situation was 
fraught with peril. Akbar Khan, with a numerous army, had appeared before 
the walls; but Sale determined to hold out to the last. On the 19th of January, 
an earthquake shook the defences of the town into ruins; and had Akbar 
immediately assaulted the place, it is almost certain that he would have 
taken it. Probably, the unexpected convulsion inspired him with awe, and 
as the English at once set to work to repair the damage that had been done, 
they were soon in a position to resist attack. In the early part of April, food and 
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ammunition began to fail, and the spirited commander determined on active 
operations. On the 7th of the month, the Afghans were attacked and driven 
off. With the remnant of his disheartened army, Akbar fled towards Cabul, 
leaving in our hands a vast amount of stores. Polluck was with difficulty 
forcing his way through the Khyber Pass; on ths 16th of April he arrived at 
Jellalabad; at the same time, General Nott and Major (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Rawlinson were holding Candahar; but Colonel Palmer, after a gallant defence,, 
was forced to surrender Ghizni to the Afghans. In the same month which 
witnessed the relief of Jellalabad, Shah Soojah was assassinated by the adherents: 
of his elder brother—a man, like himself, far advanced in years. The position- 
of Nott at Candahar was precarious, but, when at length relieved, he was able 
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to join Sale and Pollock in an advance on Cabul, where they resolved to avenge 
the injuries of their countrymen. The chief command was in the hands of Nott, 
who showed himself a thoroughly capable officer. His first proceeding was to 
retake Ghizni, and on the 17th of September all three divisions effected their 
junction at Cabul. It is lamentable to he obliged to add that the city was 
pillaged by our infuriated soldiers, though perhaps not with the sanction of 
their commanders, and that needless destruction and slaughter marked the path 
of the avenging army. 

The English prisoners, including the women and children, had during their 
captivity been frequently moved about from place to place, often in the most 
terrible extremities of weather, and under circumstances of great hardship; 
but when the British army arrived at Cabul, they were on their way back to 
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that city. General Elphinstone had died on the 23rd of April; the other 
members of the party were alive and well. On the 12th of October, the invaders 
left Cabul, and again, as on the occasion of their advance, passed through 
defiles still rendered terrible by the whitening bones of their comrades. The 
greater part of Jelalabad was destroyed, together with the fortifications ; Ali 
Musjid, in the Khyber Pass, was blown into the air; and Afghanistan was 
entirely evacuated by our troops before the close of 1842. The policy of Lord 
Auckland was now completely reversed by his successor, Lord Ellenborough, 
whose term of office had commenced on the 28th of February. In announcing 
the withdrawal of the British forces from Afghanistan (which he did in a 
proclamation dated from Simla on the Ist of October), Lord Ellenborough 
observed that “to force a sovereign upon a reluctant people would be as incon- 
sistent with the policy as it is with the principles of the British Government.” 
That, no doubt, was the only just position to assume; but it should have 
been assumed three or four years earlier, and England would then have been 
spared one of the greatest and most humiliating disasters in the long course 
of her history. Our interposition had entailed infinite misery on ourselves and. | 
on the Afghans, and it had been absolutely unproductive of any good whatever. 
The country which we had taken under our protection, and from which we had 
been ignominiously expelled, was now in a state of anarchy, and, as that anarchy 
was of our own creation, it behoved us to do something towards the restoration 
of order. Dost Mahomed was set at liberty by the Anglo-Indian Government ; 
and he whom we had refused to recognise in 1838, whom we had driven forth . 
in 1839, and whom we received as a prisoner in 1840, was in 1848 restored to 
the throne which he seems to have had.a legitimate claim to fill. His reign 
was thus divided into two parts, and the division is marked by a wide river of 
human blood. 

After a tragedy, it was formerly the custom to play a farce. One might 
almost suppose that the principle involved in this theatrical nsage had influenced 
the mind of Lord Ellenborough in a certain exploit which he performed, in a 
very demonstrative spirit, shortly after the conclusion of the Afghan war. When 
Sultan Mahmoud took the Hindoo city of Somnauth, in 1025, he carried away 
with him the gates of the vast temple dedicated to the god Soma, the idols 
of which he had shattered and cast down. These trophies were taken to the 
Inperial city of Ghizni, from which Mahmoud ruled his wide possessions ; and 
there they had remained, or something like them had been preserved, during a 
period of more than eight hundred years. Lord Ellenborough was a man of 
great ability, but of somewhat grandiose and theatrical tastes, even in the 
management of practical affairs. He therefore determined to bring back the 
so-called Gates of Somnauth to the place whence they had been originally 
removed. The act would have been foolish enongh, even had the genuineness 
of the gates been entirely beyond dispute, which was very far from the cage. 
The Mohammedans conld not but have felt insulted by the restoration of 
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anything connected with a gross idolatry, formerly destroyed by one of the most 
illustrious of Moslem sovereigns; while the Hindoos were simply reminded of 
their ancient disgrace and humiliation. These considerations, however, were 
absent from the mind of Lord Ellenborough, or disregarded by him; and on the 
16th of November, 1842, he issued a sonorous proclamation to all the princes, 
chiefs, and people of India. “My brothers and my friends,” he said, “our 
victorious army bears the gates of the Temple of Somnauth in triumph from 
Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahmoud looks upon the ruins 
of Ghizni. The insult of eight hundred years is at. last avenged. The gates of 
the Temple of Somnauth, so long the memorial of your humiliation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory,—the proof of your superiority in arms 
over the nations beyond the Indus. To you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, 
of Rajwarra, of Malwa and Guzerat, I shall commit this glorious trophy of 
successful war. You will yourselves, with all honour, transmit the gates 
of sandal-wood through your respective territories to the restored Temple of 
Somnauth.” On the 14th of January, 1843, the gates were carried into Delhi 
in state, under a canopy of crimson and gold; but the proceedings afterwards 
created great annoyance in England, and were made the subject of animated 
Parliamentary debates. 

Again we must revert to tragedy, for it is impossible to pass over, in the. 
events of this period, some terrible circumstances which occurred in Bokhara, 
and of which two of our own countrymen were the victims. Colonel Stoddart 
had been sent a few years previously to the Persian camp before Herat, to insist 
that Persia must abandon the siege of that important position. Thence he 
proceeded on some official business to Bokhara, where, after a time, the Ameer 
became suspicious of his designs, and threw him into prison. At a later date, 
Captain Arthur Conolly was sent into the same country, but, after making a 
vain attempt to procure the liberation of Stoddart, was himself confined in a 
subterranean dungeon, where he and his fellow-sufferer were kept in complete 
darkness, without being allowed to change their clothes, or to wash themselves, 
and with a very insufficient supply of food, which was let down to them once in 
four or five days. The Ameer suspected the two strangers of being spies in tke 
employment of his enemies, and their case was considerably prejudiced by the 
refusal of the Indian and Home Governments to recognise the captives as official 
agents. Conolly had in the first instance gone to Khokand, where he was 
engaged in endeavouring to effect the release of slaves; but Lord Ellenborough 
declared that he had no knowledge of his mission to that country having been 
authorised, and he added that that unfortunate officer had been expressly 
imstructed by the President of the Board of Control not to go to Khokand, so 
that, it was remarked, he in all probability owed his misfortunes to the direct 
transgression of those orders. How far these statements are tv be accepted as 
absolute truth, appears somewhat doubtful; but at any rate the adoption of such 
a tone was ill caiculated to obtain the release of the prisoners from a ferocious 
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tyrant like the Ameer of Bokhara. Appeals, it is true, were made to his good 
feelings; but unfortunately he did not possess any, and the condition of the 
prisoners became progressively worse. Under these circumstances, Dr. Wolff, a 
German Jew who had been converted to Christianity, courageously undertook an 
expedition to Bokhara, in the hope of delivering the prisoners. On arriving 
in that country, however, he heard they had already been put to death. The 
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double execution seems to have been in the summer of 1843, some time before 
Dr. Wolff even set out on his expedition. The heroic missionary was himself 
imprisoned for a considerable time, but at length obtained his release, and came 
to England in 1845, when he was enthusiastically received by all who had 
watched his fortunes with mingled admiration and alarm. 

While Afghanistan was distracted by a vengeful war, the general state of 
England continued even worse than in the earlier part of the year. Parliament 
was prorogued on the 12th of August, 1842, by the Queen in person, and in 
the Speech from the Throne her Majesty expressed a hope that the members of 
the two Houses “would do their utmost to encourage, by example and active 
exertions, that spirit of order and submission to the law without which there 
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can be no enjoyment of the fruits of peaceful industry, and no advance in the 
career of social improvement.” Sedition was indeed becoming more ripe every 
day. In the manufacturing towns, mills were violently entered by disorderly 
mobs, their machinery was destroyed, and those who were willing to work were 
compelled to abandon their labours. Manchester was in so disturbed a state. 
that a regiment of the Guards was despatched thither to overawe the malcontents; 
and in many of the northern towns collisions, attended by bloodshed and loss 
of life, occurred from time to time. The demand of the workpeople was for 
increase of wages; but political ideas also were mixed up with the purely social 
question. The Chartists joined the discontented artisans, and for a while the 
Government was seriously alarmed. But the arrest of the leaders struck terror 
into the rest, and, as the autumn advanced, the worst of the danger was at an 
end. In the west of Scotland, however, disturbances continued for some time 
longer; yet it was at this period that the Queen and Prince Albert paid their 
first visit to the Northern Kingdom. 

It had been intended by the Royal couple to visit) Belgium in the autumn 
of 1842, to meet there some members of the family of Louis Philippe. This 
design, however, was frustrated by the unhappy death of the Duke of Orleans, 
who was killed by an accident on the 13th of July. The Duke was the favourite 
brotker of the Queen of the Belgians, and the sad event threw both Courts into 
the deepest mourning. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were profoundly afflicted 
by the casualty, and, being unable to visit Belgium, resolved to turn their faces 
towards Scotland. Notwithstanding the turbulence of the Scottish working 
classes in the manufacturing cities, the reception given to the Queen and her 
husband was of the most enthusiastic character, and the journey of 1842 became 
a precedent for many later years. The Royal yacht was accompanied by a 
squadron of nine vessels, in addition to which were the Trinity House steamer 
and a packet. The voyage was slow and tedions, and her Majesty suffered a 
good deal from the roughness of the sea. She was much struck by the first 
appearance of the Scottish coast, which she describes as “dark, rocky, bold, and 
wild.” At half-past six on the evening of Angust 31st, they passed St. Abb’s 
Head, and her Majesty records that “numbers of fishing boats (in one of which 
was a piper playing), and steamers full of people, came out to meet us, and on 
board of one large steamer they danced a reel toa band. It was a beautiful 
evening, calm, with a fine sunset, and the air so pure.”* As the Royal yacht 
proceeded up the Frith of Forth under the gathering darkness, the neighbouring 
heights were seen to be lighted with beacon-fires, to which the yacht responded 
by sending up rockets and burning blue lights. The Royal party landed at 
Leith on the Ist of September, and drove in a barouche to Edinburgh, with 
which both the Queen and Prince Albert were greatly pleased. The various 
historical monuments and buildings in the Scottish capital, and the objects of 
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interest in the neighbourhood, proved sources of great delight to the distinguished 


visitors; and Prince Albert, writing to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha on the 18th 
of September, shortly after the return to Windsor, says:—‘< Scotland has made 
a most favourable impression upon us both. The country is fuli of beauty, of 
a severe and grand character; perfect for sport, and the air remarkably pure and 
light in comparison with what we have here. The people are more natural, and 
marked by that honesty and sympathy which always distinguish the inhabitants 
of mountainous countries who live away from towns. There is, moreover, no 
country where historical traditions are preserved with such fidelity, or to the 
same extent.” Although the stay of the Royal visitors was not very long, they 
entered the Highlands, and at every point were received with the warmth 
which Scotsmen are not slow to exhibit when their national pride is delicately 
touched. 

When the Queen first entered Edinburgh, there had been a slight mistake, 
which occasioned some inconvenience. It was expected that her Majesty would 
be received by the Lord Provost and magistrates of the city; but, owing to 
a misconception as to the hour of landing, they were not there. To make up 
for the disappointment thus occasioned, the Queen re-entered the city on the 
8rd of September, when she was received in state. by ‘the authorities. The 
route, which was crowded with sight-seers, was from Holyrood, up the Canongate 
and High Street, to the Castle, and then by the Harthen Mound and Princes 
Street to Dalmeny Park, the seat of the Earl of Rosebery. On the saime day, 
the foundation-stone of Victoria Hall, designed for the use of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk, was laid in honour of her Majesty’s visit; and on later 
days the seats of some of the Scottish nobility were visited by the Royal party, 
when a great deal was seen of the Highland clans and their feudal usages. The 
Queen sailed from Granton Pier on the 15th of September, and a letter was 
addressed to the Lord Advocate by the Earl of Aberdeen, in which the latter 
was instructed to say :—“ The Queen will leave Scotland with a feeling of regret 
that her visit on the present occasion could not be farther prolonged. Her 
Majesty fully expected to witness the loyalty and attachment of her Scottish 
subjects; but the devotion and enthusiasm evinced in every quarter, and by all 
ranks, have produced an impression on the mind of her Majesty which can 
never be effaced.” The journey was in many respects a memorable one; and 
shortly after the return of her Majesty and the Prince, they received intelligence 
of the fall of Ghizni and Cabul, of the rescue of the prisoners in Afghanistan, 
and of the conclusion of peace with China. The news reached them on the 
23rd of November at Walmer Castle, which had been placed at their disposal by 
the Duke of Wellington. It was the desire of the Queen that a Chinese and 
also an Afghan medal should be struck, and distributed throughout the armies. 
Lord Ellenborough however, had already, though without due authority, issued 
medals to the Indian army, and all that her Majesty could now do was to confer 
honours on the combatants in China. 
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The interest of Prince Albert in English politics continued to increase with 
every year, and the Queen leant proportionately on his judgment for direction 
in affairs of State. The Prince never obtrnded his advice, yet it was none the 
less a subtle influence, pervading the mind of his consort, and operating for 
good in many ways. The Ministry of Sir Robert Peel was even more inclined 
than that of Lord Melbourne to admit this influence: and as early as 1842 
suggestions were made that, in the event of the Duke of Wellington’s death, 
the office of Commander-in-Chief shouid be conferred upon the Prince. Baron 
Stockmar, whose judgment was frequently appealed to on such matters, both by 
the Royal Family and the Government, was consulted on this subject; but the 
project met with his entire disapproval. It was one of many instances showing 
the good sense possessed by that devoted friend of the Prince and of her Majesty. 
The occupation of such a post by a foreigner would not unreasonably have 
offended the susceptibilities of the English nation. The Prince himself saw the 
wisdom of the Baron’s advice, though it would seem that there was occasionally 
a little sensitiveness in his own mind as to the light in which he was regarded by 
Englishmen generally. His secretary, Mr. Anson, has recorded that one day, 
about this period, the Prince, in reading Hallam’s “Constitutional History,” 
copied out and sent to him a passage concerning William III., which runs :— 
“The demeanour of William, always cold, and sometimes harsh, his foreign origin 
(a sort of crime in English eyes), etc., conspired to keep alive this disaffection.” 
In talking over this matter with the Prince, Mr. Anson observed that a laudable 
and natural jealousy of foreigners prevailed in the minds of Englishmen, but 
that he did not think any such feeling existed towards the Prince himself. His 
Royal Highness fully admitted this view, and acknowledged the kindness with 
which he had been received in England. Yet it is difficult to understand why 
he should have made so pointed an extract, nniess he had thought that it con- 
tained, by reflection, some kind of reference to Lis cwn case. 

In one respect especially, the example of Prince Albert was of the greatest 
value to the whole nation. He maintained a high character for honour and 
purity in the Court, and thence, by a species of moral contagion of the better 
kind, throughout the circles with which he was immediately connected. From 
the very commencement of his career in England, he determined, not merely 
that his actions should be free from reproach, but that his whole conduct should 
be so strictly governed as to render reproach impossible. This noble resolve has 
been well described by General Grey, who, in his interesting work on the early 
life of the Prince, writes :—“ He imposed a degree of restraint and self-denial 
upon his own movements which could not but have been irksome, had he not 
been sustained by a sense of the advantage which the Throne would derive from 
it. He denied himself the pleasure—which, to one so fond as he was of per- 
sonally watching and inspecting every improvement that was in progress, would 
have been very great—of walking at will about the town. Wherever he went, 
whether in a carriage or on horseback, he was accompanied by his equerry. He 
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paid no visits in general society. His visits were to the studio of the artist, to 
museums of art or science, to institutions for good and benevolent purposes. 
Wherever a visit from him, or his presence, could tend to advance the real good 
of the people, there his horses might be seen waiting; never at the door of mere 
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fashion.”* To this testimony may be added that of her Majesty, who has 
recorded that he would frequently return to luncheon at a great pace, and 
would always come through the Queen’s dressing-room, where she generally 
was at that time, with that bright, loving smile with which he ever greeted 
her; telling where he had been—what new buildings he had seen—what 
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studios, &c., he had visited. Riding for mere riding’s sake he disliked, and 
said, “It bores me so!” 

By this date his time was fuily occupied, for he had undertaken many duties, 
and was obliged to see many people. In the autumn of 1842 he undertook 
some of the duties of the Privy Purse, which until then had been discharged by 
the Baroness Lehzen; and it was about this time that he began to give serious 
attention to that reorganisation of the Royal Household which has already 
been described. The demands upon him had indeed become so incessant that 
he was often obliged to sacrifice his hasty rides. In the December of the same 
year her Majesty writes to Baron Stockmar to the effect that measures should 
be taken “to prevent his being besieged in London by so many unnecessary 
people. His health is so invaluable, not only to me (to whom he is more than 
all-in-all), but to this whole country, that we must do our duty, and manage 
that he is not so overwhelmed with people.” The Prince was in fact a 
working man in the truest sense of the word. His life was one of almost 
incessant toil, and the pleasures with which he lightened and relieved it were 
those of an intellectual inquirer, who could be satisfied with nothing that was 
frivolous or base. 

In the existing distress at this period of our history, much attention was 
given to colonisation. On the 28th of April, a meeting was held in London 
under the Presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a view to raising 
tunds for sending out Bishops to our distant possessions, and a large sum of 
money was obtained for that purpose. On the same day the preliminary 
expedition of the second colony to New Zealand sailed under the command of 
Captain Wakefield, and the colony itself was to he formed on the principle laid 
down by Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, which provided that the land-produce 
fund should be applied to the purpose of obtaining labour. Scarcely anything 
was known of New Zealand until 1769-70, when it was circumnavigated by 
Captain Cook, and found to be insular, and not continental, as had been supposed. 
Very little was done in the way of colonisation until 1839, when a New Zealand 
Company was established, and the town of Wellington was founded. On the 
13th of February, 1841, a dinner was given to Lord John Russell, then Colonial 
Secretary, to celebrate the foundation of England’s most recent colony; and in 
subsequent years the settlement made excellent progress, though often exposed 
to attack from the Maories. In 1842 a law received the Royal Assent con- 
ferring a representative Government on New South Wales; and, from this 
time forward, the colonies of Great Britain wisely received from the Home 
Administration and Legislature a greater amount of attention than had been 
previously bestowed. 
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A vERY important and very happy result of Prince Albert’s influence was seen 
in the revived popularity of the Queen after a few years had passed. In 1889, 
as the reader is aware, the feeling with which her Majesty was regarded by a 
wide section of the people revealed:a danger of no inconsiderable magnitude, 
and threatened to give a peculiarly acrid character to political discussion. By 
1842 this sentiment had very nearly disappeared; and the change was largely 
due to the companionship and advice of the Queen’s consort. We must not 
forget, however, the excellent guidance which the Prince ‘himself réceived from 
Baron Stockmar; and although Englishinen cannot but have felt a little jealous 
that their political and social state was so much influenced by foreigners, they 
must have been none the less grateful for the fact, let it come how it might. 
For the improved state of public feeling Prince Albert obtained no credit 
at the time. The people knew very little about him, and the aristocracy, 
who had opportunities of seeing his Royal Highness, considered him somewhat 
cold and haughty. The opinion was not altogether unwarranted, though it 
proceeded from a misapprehension. A. certain reserve of manner resulted 
almost inevitably from the severe moral restrictions which the Prince laid upon 
himself; but who would not purchase so great a gain at the cost of a few 
external attractions, not necessarily associated with the higher virtues ? 
During the first few years of her reign the Queen had not the benefit (such 
as it is) of those poetical eulogiums which are reasonably to be expected by a 
court which maintains a Poet Laureate. Although Southey, the then holder of 
the office, did not die until 1843, his mental state had for some years been such 
as to render all intellectual work impossible. In this interregnum of Parnassus, 
Leigh Hunt—who, a generation earlier, had been imprisoned for libelling the 
Prince Regent, but who was converted to courtliness by the liberal development 
of modern times—addressed some verses to the Queen, in the earlest of which. 
with the quaint familiarity of his genius, he commends her Majesty for possessing 
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“the ripe Guelph cheek, and good, straight Coburg brow,” which were held 
to be significant of “pleasure and reason.” The poet afterwards: alludes to 
the recent birth of the Princess Royal in lines of touching beauty. Still 
speaking of the Queen herself, he writes :— 


“May her own soul, this instant, while I sing, 
Be smiling, as beneath some angel's wing, 
O’er the dear life in life, the small, sweet, new, 
Unselfish self, the filial self of two, 
Bliss of her future eyes, her pillow’d gaze, 
On whom a mother’s heart thinks close, and prays.” 


Another poem, more particularly addressed to the Princess Royal, “ Three 
Visions occasioned by the Birth and Christening of the Prince of Wales,” and 
some “Lines on the Birth of the Princess Alice” (which occurred on the 25th 
of April, 1843), appeared in due succession. But the poetical interregnum came 
to an end in the spring of 1843, when, owing to the death of Southey, Words- 
worth succeeded to the post; and the volunteer lyrist was heard no more on 
such topics. His few courtly poems are singularly pervaded by that profound 
faith in the speedy coming of a kind of golden age of peace, wisdom, health, 
gentleness, and universal prosperity, which characterised the earlier years 
of the present century, and especially the mind of Leigh Hunt, but which, 
in the disappointments and gathering melancholy of the present day, wears 
an aspect at once mournful and tender. The conclusion of the poem to the 
Princess Alice is worth quoting, because of the sad failure of its aspiration, 
combined with its remarkable truthfulness in other respects. Still harping on 
that wondrous age of human perfection which seems as far off as ever, the 


poet exclaims :— 


“Thee, meantime, fair child of one 
Fit to see that golden sun, 
Thee may no worse lot befall 
Than a long life, April all; 
Fuller, much, of hopes than fears, 
Kind in smiles and kind in tears, 
Graceful, cheerful, ever new, 
Heaven and earth hoth kept in view, 
While the poor look up, and hless 
Thy celestial hounteousness. 
And, when all thy days are done, 
And sadness views thy setting sun, 
Mayst thon greet thy mother’s eyes, 
And endless May in Paradise.” 


Shortly after the birth of the Princess Alice the Queen wrote to the King 
of the Belgians :—“ Albert has been, as usual, all kindness and goodness. Our 
little baby is to be called Alice, an old English name, and the other names are 
to be Maud (another old English name, and the same as Matilda), and Mary, as 
she was born on Aunt Gloucester’s birthday. The sponsors are to be the King 
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_of Hanover, Ernestus Primus (afterwards Duke of Coburg), poor Princess Sophia 
Matilda, and Feodore; and the christening [is] to be on the 2nd of June.” 
The ceremony went off very well; but the King of Hanover arrived too late 
to be present. In after years the Princess Alice became the wife of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, and was well known for her intelligent benevolence and 
charity. She died on the 14th of December, 1878. 

Unfettered by indirect influences, the Government of Sir Robert Peel was 
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now acquiring the confidence of the country by the masterly way in which its 
chief handled the great questions of the hour. One of the first things to be 
dealt with was the financial deficit left by the Whigs, which had reached the 
alarming total of more than ten millions for the previous six years. This was 
met by the creation of an Income Tax of sevenpence in the pound; and in the 
memorable statement which Sir Robert Peel made to the House of Commons 
on the 11th of March, 1842, a confident expectation was held out that the 
proceeds of such an impost would not merely fill up the deficit, but yield a surplus 
such as would enable the Ministry to reduce the taxes on commodities to an 
immense extent. All incomes below £150 were to be exempt from the new, or 
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rather the revived, tax; but no distinction was made between the precurions 
ineome resulting from trades, professions, and employments, and that derived 
from the much more assured source of landed and other property. This was 
regarded by the professional and mereantile classes as an injustice; but though 
the tax was not popular, most persons were compelled to admit that they saw 
uo other way out of the difficulty. Sir Robert Peel argued that the maximum 
of indirect taxation had been reached, and that to acenmulate further duties on 
the necessaries and luxuries of life would be productive of the greatest injury 
to trade, while to reduee them would operate as a stimulus to manufactures 
aud to ecommerce. If, then, indirect taxation was shut out by the very cir- 
cumstances of the ease, a tax on income was all that remained. Such an impost, 
amounting to no less than ten per cent. on the income of the country, was 
cheerfully borne during the war with Bonaparte; yet people thought it hard 
that, with no war at all, they were to be subjected to the same vexatious 
demand, though at the much lower rate of something less than three per cent. 
It was understood at the time that the tax was not to last beyond three, or at 
the most five, years; but in fact it has never been taken off to this day, though 
varying in amount from time to time. We must never forget, however, that its 
existence, unpleasant and objectionable as it is in some respects, has enabled 
successive Governments to remove many millions of taxation, which hampered 
trade, and seriously enhanced the price of necessaries. In the year now passing 
under notice (1842), Sir Robert Peel reduced the Customs duties on 750 out of 
1,200 articles, and entirely abolished the duties on some minor foreign com- 
modities. The reduction of indireet taxation in the ensuing three years was 
abont 12,000,000, 

While thus opening a new and in many ways better prospect to the country, 
the Premier still clung to Protectionist measures with regard to foreign corn. 
On the 9th of Februaury—a month before the introduction of the new Tavift— 
he brought forward his Sliding Seale, by which the duties on foreign wheat, 
outs, and barley, rose or fell according to the cheapness or dearness of what was 
grown at Lome. The wrrangement gave satisfaction to uo one. Mr. Cobden 
and his followers would accept nothing but absolute freedom of trade; the 
landed proprietors were content with nothing short of absolute Protection ; and 
between these two extremes were the Whigs, who preferred—for the preseit, at 
least—the low fixed duty which they had proposed the year before. Nevertheless, 
Peel carried his Sliding Seale, for he had a good party vote at his back. The 
members of the Anti-Corn-Law League, however, had the greatest eause for 
rejoicing, fot it was evident that matters were inoving in the direction of 
Free Trade. People began to talk of the Corn Laws as doomed, and even Sir 
Robert Peel, in his speech of March 11th, when introducing his Tariff proposals, 
observed :—“T believe that on the general principle of Free Trade there is now 
no great difference of opinion, and that all agree in the general rule that we 
should purchas in the cheapest markct, and sell in the dearest.” He still held 
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back from applying this rule to corn; but no one could doubt how his mind 
was tending, and some four years later he began that beneficent course of Free 
Trade legislation which Liberal Governments afterwards perfected. The 
Leaguers acquired fresh spirit from the prospect of approaching triumph, and 
renewed meetings were held, both in London and the provinces. 

In the early part of 1843 a very painful incident occurred, which excited 
the liveliest sympathy of the Queen and Prince Albert, and which for a time 
seemed to place the life of Sir Robert Peel in jeopardy. On the 20th of January, 
a man named Daniel McNaughten shot Mr. Edward Drummond, the private 
secretary of the Premier, as he was passing along Whitehall between the 
Admiralty and the Horse Guards. The unfortunate gentleman expired on the 
25th of the same month, and some were found to maintain that the fatal issue 
was due more to the bleeding ordered by his medical attendants than to the 
effects of the pistol-shot. However this may have been, it is certain that the 
practice of phlebotomy decreased shortly after this melancholy event, and has 
never since regained the position it once held in medical practice. McNaughten, 
on being seized, and conveyed to the nearest police-station, declared that the 
Tories had been persecuting him for many years, and that that was his justifica- 
tion for committing the act. From this expression, and some others to which 
he gave utterance, it was inferred that his intention was to shoot Sir Robert 
Peel, and that he mistook Mr. Drummond for the First Minister, to whom the 
secretary seems to have borne some slight resemblance. The public mind was 
much excited by: what appeared to be a deliberate attempt to make the head 
of the Government personally responsible for a supposed, and doubtless an 
imaginary, wrong. Taken in conjunction with the recent attacks upon the 
Queen, the crime was thought by many to reveal a widespread conspiracy 
against the deepest principles of social order, and the alarm in Court circles, 
and amongst the members of the Administration, was naturally very great. 
Of course there was exaggeration in this feeling; matters were not really so 
bad as they appeared. But for some time it was considered necessary that Sir 
Robert Peel should be guarded by policemen in plain clothes, and measures 
were taken to protect the Court. Alluding to the assassination in a letter to 
King Leopold, dated January 31st, the Queen observes :—“ Poor Drummond is 
universally regretted. . Indeed, I seldom remember so strong an interest (be- 
ginning with ourselves) being taken in, and so much feeling so generally shown 
towards, a private individual. People can hardly think of anything else. I 
trust it will have the beneficial effect of making people feel the difference between 
complete madness, which deprives a man of all sense, and madness which does 
not prevent a mau from knowing right from wrong.” This distinction does not 
seem to have been present to the minds of the jury before whom McNanghten 
was tried early in March. They returned a verdict that the prisoner was 
“Not guilty, on the ground of insanity ;” and he was ordered to be kept in 
confinement during her Majesty’s pleasure. The public, however, were greatly 
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discontented with this finding; and the general question, as to what was to 
be considered the standard of irresponsible mania, was submitted to the whole 
of the Judges, who were desired to answer the question, “If a person under an 
insane delusion as to existing facts commits an offence in consequence thereof, 
is he thereby excused?” The answer was given on the 19th of July, 1843, 
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when an unanimous opinion was pronounced, that he was equally liable witls 
the person of sane mind. 

Lady Peel was made very ill by the terrible event of January; and the 
habitual equanimity of Sir Robert himself underwent some disturbance. This. 
was seen on the 16th of February, during the debate on Lord Howick’s motion 
tor a Committee of the whole House to consider the reference in the Queen’s 
Speech at the opening of Parhament (February 2nd) to the long-continued 
depression of manufacturing industry. In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
Cobden said that he held Sir Robert Peel personally responsible for the existing 
lamentable and dangerous state of affairs. The words were’ not well chosen; 
but the Premier, who was cut of health at the time, and suffering from anxiety 
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and sorrow, passionately leapt to the conclusion that Mr. Cobden was uttering 
a thinly-veiled incentive to his assassination. The distinguished Free Trader 
denied ‘the imputation, received a direct contradiction from his adversary, and 
ultimately explained, in the midst of great confusion, that what he meant was 
that the right honourable Baronet was responsible by virtue of his office. The 
time was one of abnormal excitement, and great allowance must be made both 
for Peel and Cobden, but especially for the former. Only a few weeks later, 
Myr. Goulburn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, applied at Bow Street Police 
Office for a warrant to arrest a retired officer of the navy, who had threatened 
to shoot him. 

The unsettled condition of the country was shown by some disturbances 
which oceurred about this time in South Wales. The small farmers in that 
portion of the Principality complained much of the heavy road-taxes whieh had 
been recently imposed. The tolls were often so onerous as to absorb the profit 
arismg from the commodities which these humble people took to market. A 
number of gates had been set up, which were generally believed to be beyond 
the provisions of the law; and as these were destroyed with impunity, many 
people resolved to make a crusade against all toll-gates, wheresoever they might 
be found. In a wild and thinly-peopled country hke Wales, authority is 
necessarily weak; and the conspirators against the gates were able to carry out 
their projects with less interference than would have been enconutered in many 
other parts of the island. But it was considered advisable that these operations 
should take place after dark, and the winter of 1842-3 was rendered memorable 
by a series of successful attacks upon the toll-bars, attended by circumstances 
which were at once picturesque and alarming. The leader of the movement 
called himself + Rebeeca,” from a strange misapplication of a passage in Genesis, 
and dressed himself in women’s clothes. Several of his followers were similarly 
disguised, and those who preserved their proper character as men wore masks 
over their faces. In the middle of the night the toll-keepers were aroused by a 
disorderly mob, armed with guns, and bearing torches, saws, and hatchets. Not 
only were the gates ent down and thrown on the adjacent land, but the toll- 
houses also were destroyed, and the occupants obliged to finish their night’s rest, 
if they could finish it ut all, in the open field, or on the bleak hill-side. So 
general was the support given to these rioters that the police and soldiery were 
frequently baffled in their endeavours to come up with them. But at. first 
no personal outrages were committed. Unfortunately, however, a much worse 
spirit afterwards set in. Some Chartist emissaries were sent into South Wales; 
political ideas, having reference to the abolition of tithes, of Church rates, and 
of the existing Poor Law, were mixed up with the original objects of the 
association; aud in the autumn of 1843 incendiarism and murder marked the 
progress of this disorderly band. At the same period, however, the gang were 
severely handled by the military; and when some exemplary punishments had 
been passed «pon the principal rioters, a more lawful state of mind began to set 
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in. The Government, on the other hand, showed a disposition to leniency, and 
in the following year an amended Turnpike Act for South Wales removed the 
grievances which had been the original excuse for the outbreak. 

The greatest sufferers are usually silent; it is others who discover their 
miseries, bring them into the light of day, and procure their amendment. Such 
was the ease with the workers in mines and collieries, an inquiry into whose 
state was conducted by a Commission, whose report was published in the early 
part of 1842. It appeared from this report that, in some of the coal-mines, 
women and girls were emploved as beasts of burden. By means of a chain 
passing between the legs, and connected with a belt strapped round their waists, 
they were compelled to drag to and fro, on hands and knees, and often for 
fourteen or sixteen hours a day, trucks heavily laden with coal, through passages 
too low to permit of these persons going upright. They were nearly naked, 
their clothing consisting of nothing more than a pair of trousers made of 
sacking. Their bodies were encrusted with the grime of the coal-dust, and 
many were completely unsexed, and presented chests that were as flat as those 
of men. By far the greater part of their lives was passed underground, in 
the black and cavernous recesses of the mine; and the morality of these 
unhappy creatures was equal to their physical degradation. Children were also 
employed, and treate] with even greater brutality. Overworked and beaten 
by their crue] taskmasters, these children grew up stunted and diseased, and 
it was evident that nothing but widespread ruin, both of body and soul, could 
result from a system so monstrously opposed to all the laws of nature. The 
statesman who procured the Commission of Inquiry was Lord Ashley, afterwards 
still more famous as Earl of Shaftesbury; and it was he who subsequently 
introduced and carried the Mines and Collieries Act, by which women and 
girls were forbidden to be employed in any form of mining or colliery labour, 
and the emplovment of boys was not to be permitted under the age of ten 
years. Moreover, the term of apprenticeship was limited, and the Secretary 
of State was empowered to appoint Inspectors of Mines and Collieries, that 
the provisions of the Bill should not be evaded by those interested in defeating 
them. The Act was passed in 1842, but did not come into operation until 
1543. Its effect was unquestionably good; yet it was found difficult to restrain 
many women from continuing the work to which they had been accustomed, 
and which perhaps they could not readily exchange for anything better. The 
Mines and Collieries Act was a measure in which we may be certain that the 
Queen, as a woman and a mother, took the deepest interest, and it is equally 
beyond question that the benevolent and clear-seeing mind of Prince Albert 
was also enlisted on behalf of sufferers of so peculiar and helpless an order. 

It was at this time that great attention began to be paid to social as apart 
from political questions. Lord Ashley devoted a good deal of pains to effecting 
a limitation of the daily labour of women and young persons im factories. He 
ultimately obtained from the Government, in 1844, a Factories Act which threw 
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some protection around children who had previously been employed to an extent, 
and for a number of successive hours, terribly injurious to their physical and 
moral health. It was the desire of Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, to 
engraft upon this Bill certain provisions for the education of young persons 
engaged in the large manufacturing establishments of the country; but, owing 
to the opposition of the Dissenters, who feared that the influence of the Church 
would be unduly extended, it was found necessary to abandon the proposed 
clauses. Even with respect to the main objects of the Bill, there was considerable 
opposition; for the bigoted adherents of political economy would not tolerate 
a measure which interfered with what they regarded as the right of contract 
between the employers and the employed. Their principle was doubtless a good 
one in the main; but children are so inuch under the influence of others that 
some departure from the rule was necessary in their case, especially as it was 
well known that the evil and the suffering were great. The more bitter, 
opponents of Lord Ashley argued that he ought to look nearer home; that the 
peasantry on his father’s estates, to which in due course he would succeed, were 
in a worse condition than the female and juvenile operatives in the factories ; 
that the aristocratic reformer knew nothing about manufacturing life; and 
that in truth there was not much to complain of. But the fact that the 
agricultural labourers on the lands of Lord Ashley’s father were poor and 
miserable, was no reason why Lord Ashley should not interest himself in another 
class of sufferers; while, as to the condition of the children in the seats of 
manufacturing industry, there could be no question, to any impartial mind, that 
it was such as to render the interposition of the law imperatively necessary. 
The general principle has since been extended in many other Acts of Parliament, 
even to the protection of women; and the bitter opposition of former times 
has become less and less, It is now admitted that special circumstances call 
for special legislation; that care for the young has even yet been insufficiently 
carried out; and that to sacrifice tender lives to economical theories is little 
better than to repeat in another form the Hindoo worship of Juggernaut. Some 
slight extension of the time devoted to education was introduced into the Act 
of 1844, in place of the more complete provision which it was originally intended 
to make; and the effect of this arrangement was found to be good, though a 
still further application of the system would unquestionably have been better. 

As the session of 1848 advanced, the Queen and Prince Albert conceived a 
yet higher opinion of the great qualities exhibited by Sir Robert Peel. Her 
Majesty described him to the King of the Belgians as “a man who thinks but 
little of party, and never of himself.” The Prince, with his remarkable keenness 
of judgment, anticipated that it would not be long ere Peel would quit the 
Conservative party, or the Conservatives, in the main, would desert him. Ina 
Memorandum of Mr. Anson’s, dated April 30th, 1843, we read :—* The Prince 
said yesterday, that Sir Robert Peel was certainly tar from popular with the 
Conservative party. He, for his part, had the greater confidence in Sir Robert 
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for the very cause to which he attributed the want of confidence with which his 
party regarded him. It was that Sir Robert was determined to adopt his own 
line, and not to be turned aside by the fear of making political enemies, or losing 
support. He was determined either to stand or fali by his own opinion; and 
the Prince felt that in such a man’s hands the interests of the Crown were most 
secure.” In little more than three years it was seen that Peel did in truth 
“fall” by devotion to what he considered necessary to the well-being of the 
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country. By his conversion to Free Trade he lost the support of the Conservative 
party, and was expelled from office by a combination which placed him at a 
hopeless disadvantage. That he would once more have risen to the head of 
affairs, had not an accident cut short his life, cannot be doubted; but, with 
the change of Ministry in 1846, his official existence came to a close. 

The state of her health precluded the Queen from opening Parliament in 
person on the 2nd of February, 1843, and for the same reason she was unable 
to hold the usual spring levees. These were accordingly held by Prince Albert, 
as the representative of her Majesty ; but some members of the Court were so 
much annoyed at the arrangement, which they regarded as an unwarrantable 
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assumption of Royal functions by the Prince, that they absented themselves fron 
these ceremonial gatherings. The speedy recovery of the sovereign after the 
birth of the Princess Alice soon enabled her Majesty to occupy once more her 
proper position at the head of the Court, and the general opinion of the public 
was quite in favour of the step which had been temporarily adopted. This left 
Prince Albert free to devote himself with the greater application to his duties as 
head of the Royal Commission on the Fine Arts, which had been appointed with 
reference to the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament. In the summer 
of 1843, several cartoons, on subjects illustrative of English History and Poetry, 
were exhibited in Westminster Hall, and prizes were offered for the best pro- 
ductions. The collection excited great interest, and large numbers of persons 
thronged the magnificent old structure, to scan the designs submitted by the 
competitors. Those which were ultimately selected have been executed in fresce 
for the two Houses; but, owing either to climate, or to a bad preparation of 
the colours, or to both causes combined, these fine works have greatly decayed 
during the short period since their execution. Prince Albert took a keen. interest 
in fresco-painting, and caused a summer-house in the garden of Buckingham 
Palace to be decorated in this manner. The result was a series of eight pictures 
in illustration of Milton’s “Comus.” The artists were Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Maclise, Uwins, Eastlake, Leslie, Sir William Ross, Dyce, and Stanfield; and 
the progress of their work was closely watched by her Majesty and the Prince. 
Mr. Uwins, in a letter to a friend, written on the 15th of August, 1848, gives a 
very interesting account of the impression produced on his mind by the Queen 
and her gifted consort. “The Queen,” he observes, “is full of intelligence, 
her observations very acute, and her judgment apparently matured beyond 
her age. It has happened to me in life to see something of many Royal per- 
sonages, and I must say, with the single exception of the Duke of Kent, I 
have never met with any, either in England or on the Continent of Europe, 
who have impressed me so favourably as our reigning sovereign and her young 
and interesting husband. Coming to us twice a day, unannounced and without 
attendants, entirely stripped of all State and ceremony, courting conversation, 
‘and desiring rather reason than obedience, they have gained our admiration and 
love. . . . . Our peaceful pursuits are in accordance with the scene; and 
the opportunity of watching our proceedings seems to give a zest to the 
enjoyment of these moments snatched from State parade and ceremony. Here, 
too, the Royal children are brought out by their nurses, and the whole arrange- 
ment seems like real domestic pleasure.” 

On the 28th of August—the very day after the prorogation of Parliament— 
the Queen and Prince Albert embarked at Southampton, to spend a short time 
with the King of the French, who was staying at Chiteau d’Eu, near ‘Tréport. 
The voyagers sailed in their new yacht, Victoria und Albert, which was only just 
finished, but of which we have heard much in later years. For a couple of days 
they cruised about the Isle of Wight, and along the coast of Devonshire, and 
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then, crossing the Channel, arrived at Tréport on the evening ot September 2nd. 
Louis Philippe came off in his barge to weleome the distinguished visitors, end 
was accompanied by several members of his family, by M. Guizot, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, by Lord Cowley, the English ‘Ambassador at Paris, and by 
several officers and others. The English party were rowed ashore in the French 
barge, over which the Royal Standards of France and England floated in geniat 
companionship. The reception of the Queen was such as almost to overpower 
her with emotion, and the whole visit appears to have yielded her Majesty the 
deepest satisfaction. The determination of the Queen and Prince Albert to 
cross over to France appears to have been unknown to the English Ministers 
until shortly before the time of starting. There were, of course, some rumours 
of such an intention ;, but even in the highest quarters they were disbelieved. 
In his “Journal,” published in 1857, Mr. Raikes asserts that the whole affair 
“was a wily intrigue, managed by Louis Philippe through the intervention of his 
daughter, the Queen of the Belgians, during her frequent visits to Windsor with 
King Leopold, and was hailed by him with extreme joy, as the first admission 
of the King of the Barricades within the pale of legitimate sovereigns.” The 
Duke of Wellington observed to Mr. Raikes, “I was never let into the seeret, 
nor did I believe the report then in circulation, till at last they sent to consult 
my opinion as to forming a Regency during the Queen’s absence. I immediately 
referred to precedents as the only proper guide. I told them that George I., 
George II. (George III. never went abroad), and George IV., had all been obliged 
to appoint Councils of Regency; that Henry VIIT., when he met Francis I. at 
Ardres, was then master of Calais, as also when he met Charles V. at Gravelines ; 
so that, in these instances, Calais being a part of his dominions, he hardly did 
more than pass his frontier—not much more than going from one county to the 
next, Upon. this I decided that the Queen could not quit this country without 
an Act of Regency. But she consulted the Crown lawyers, who decided that it 
was not necessary.” In days like our own, when the Government of the country 
is substantially conducted by the Queen’s responsible Ministers, a Council of 
Regency, if the sovereign is to be absent only a few days, seems entirely 
unnecessary. The most questionable part of the visit to France in 1843 was the 
secrecy in which it was involved until shortly before the time of departure. 

The Queen’s stay in France, which lasted not more than five days, terminated 
on the 7th of September. Although courtly writers give one to understand 
that the only object of the Queen and Prince Albert was to make the personal 
acquaintance of the French King and his family, with whom they had long 
maintained cordial relations through the medium of correspondence, it is evident 
that at least one matter of politics was discussed between the two sovereigns 
and their Ministers. Louis Philippe was known to entertain a design to marry 
one of his sons to the Queen of Spain, or to a Spanish Princess, in the hope of 
renewing that connection between the two countries which has long been an 
alluring dream of French diplomacy. The project was regarded in England with 
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the utmost disfavour, and somewhat strained relations had ensued. On her 
visit to France, the Queen was accompanied by her Foreign Minister, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, and the matter was talked over by her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
and Lord Aberdeen, on the one hand, and the French monarch and M. Guizot 
on the other. In a letter to Baron Stockmar, written shortly after the return 


to England, Prince Albert states :—* Little passed of a political nature, except 
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the declaration of Louis Philippe to Aberdeen that he would not give his son to 
Spain, even if he were asked: and Aberdeen’s answer, that, excepting one of his 
sons, any aspirant whom Spain might choose would be acceptable to England.” 
We know now that the French King’s promise was shamefully broken a few 
years later: but there was no reason at the time to disbelieve his word. England 
was not unnaturally disquieted by the prospect of an alliance between France 
and Spain; France, with equal reason, objected to the Queen of Spain marrying 
a Prince of the House of Coburg. which was the idea favoured by the English 
Court. Accordingly, a compromise was arranged by Lord Aberdeen and M. 
Guizot, when it was settled that the French King should renounce all pretensions 
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on the part of any of his sons to the hand of the Queen of Spain; that the 
sovereign of that country should choose her husband from the descendants of 
Philip V., so as equally to exclude the Coburgs; and that, as regarded the 
contemplated marriage of the Duc de Montpensier, youngest son of Louis 
Philippe, with the Infanta Donna Maria Louisa, sister of the Queen of Spain, 
no such union should take place till the Queen was married, and had had 
children ; in consideration of which promise, the Queen of England waived all 
objections to the marriage of Montpensier. The whole transaction seems to have 
been rather irregular; for negotiations of this nature are generally conducted 
between Cabinet and Cabinet, acting, of course, through their respective Foreign 
Ministers. In the present instance, however, the Queen’s visit was- kept secret, 
as long as possible, and the negotiation was then settled by Lord Aberdeen and 
M. Guizot quietly talking it over in a French chateau. The English visitors seem 
to have been effectually blinded and lulled to sleep by the wily courtesies of the 
French monarch ; and we have the authority of Prince Albert that Lord Aberdeen 
was “thoroughly satisfied with everything, and made himself much liked.” A 
few years later, he made himself “much liked” in Russia, with which country 
we were about to go to war on questions of gravity and moment. But for the 
present no one perceived how cleverly we had been tricked, and Lord Brougham 
wrote effusively to Prince Albert about “the admirable effects produced by the 
late excursion to France, and the sure tendency of this wise measure to create 
the best feelings between the two nations.” The Prince himself believed that 
such would be the case; yet, the very next year, a war between France and 
England became imminent. 

On returning from France, her Majesty and the Prince made a short stay at. 
Brighton, and then started for Belgium on a visit to King Leopold. Leaving 
Brighton in the Royal yacht on the 12th of September, they arrived at Ostend 
on the 13th, and, after a six days’ tour in Belgium, during which Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, and Antwerp were visited, returned to Windsor Castle on the 21st 
of September. “The old cities of Flanders,” writes Prince Albert to Baron 
Stockmar, “had put on their fairest array, and were very tastefully decorated 
with tapestries, flowers, trees, pictures, &c., which, combined with the numerous 
old monuments, churches, and convents, and the gay crowds of people, produced 
«, most peculiar effect. Victoria was greatly interested and impressed; and the 
cordiality and friendliness which met us everywhere could not fail to attract her 
towards the Belgian people.” The travels of the Royal couple were now over fer 
a time, and on the 25th of October Prince Albert accompanicd the Queen to 
Cambridge, where his Royal Highness received the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law. Both were greeted with marked cordiality, and the Queen afterwards 
wrote with much satisfaction of the enthusiasm shown by all classes at that 
famous University, and particularly by the undergraduates. In w letter dated 
the 4th of November, Professor Sedgwick gave a lively account of the visit 
paid by the Royal purty to the Woodwardian Museum. “'The Queen,” le sitid, 
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“seemed happy and well pleased, and was mightily taken with one or two of my 
monsters, especially with the Plesiosaurus and gigantic stag. The subject was 
new to her; but the Prince evidently had a good general knowledge of the old 
world, and not only asked good questions, and listened with great courtesy to 
all I had to say, but in one or two instances helped me on by pointing to the 
rare things in my collection, especially in that part of it which contains the 
German fossils. I thought myself very fortunate in being able to exhibit the 
finest collection of German fossils to be seen in England. They fairly went the 
round of the Museum; neither of them seemed in a hurry, and the Queen was 
quite happy to hear her husband talk about a novel subject with so much 
knowledge and spirit. He called her back once or twice to look at a fine 
impression of a dragon-fiy which I have in the Solenhofen slate. Having glanced 
at the long succession of our fossils, from the youngest to the oldest, the party 
again moved into the lecture-room.” The visit to Cambridge lasted only three 
days, and on the 28th of October the Royal party were back at Windsor. 

In the latter days of November the Queen and Prince Albert visited Sir 
Robert Peel at Drayton Manor, the country seat of that statesman. While 
staying here, the Prince made a visit to Birmingham on the 20th of the month. 
Owing to the turbulent character of that town, where the principles of Chartism 
were in the ascendant, and riots had occurred but recently, Sir James Graham 
and some members of the Government considered it imprudent for his Royal 
Highness to venture into such a vortex of extravagant opinions. The Prince, 
however, was not unaware that his greatest enemies were to be found rather in 
the upper and official circles than among the populace; and he therefore did not 
fear throwing himself upon the hospitality of the Birmingham people. ‘The 
Mayor, who accompanied the Prince in the carriage,” wrote Mr. Anson on the 
same day, “is said to be a Chartist, and to hold extreme views. He said that 
the visit had created the greatest enthusiasm ;—that it had brought into unison 
and harmony opposite political parties, who had shown the deepest hatred 
towards each other; and that it had been productive of the happiest results in 
Birmingham. He also said he would vouch for the devoted loyalty of the whole 
Chartist body. The Queen had not more loyal subjects in her dominions.” 
From Drayton Manor the Royal party proceeded to Chatsworth, the seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and afterwards to Belvoir Castle, belonging to the Duke of 
Rutland. In the Belvoir neighbourhood the Prince distinguished himself in the 
hunting-field, though he had no great inclination for that kind of sport. It had 
been thought that his Royal Highness, as a scholar, and a man much given to 
retirement, was scarcely possessed of sufficient spirit to face the perils of the 
chase. He had therefore fallen a good deal in the estimation of men who 
consider that the larger part of human virtue is comprised in the ability to 
preserve a good seat on horseback, and to clear a five-barred gate with complete 
indifference as to what may ‘be on the other side. His performances in the 
vicinity of Belvoir Castle completely re-established him in the estimation of 
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these persons, and, as Baron Stockmar afterwards observed, such a reputation 
was not without practical value while fox-hunting continued to be an Enghsh 
national pursuit. The Prince rode boldly and well, and, while some others 
were thrown, kept his saddle to the last. 

One of the favourite studies of Prince Albert was that of agriculture—a 
science which he found in a very backward state in England, and which he did 
much to improve. The growing of crops and the rearing of live stock engaged 
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CHATSWORTH HOUSE, FROM THE WEST. 


much of his attention, and he established a model farm in Windsor Park, which 
showed how much may be effected by intelligent supervision, and a systematic 
application of those scientific principles which modern times have placed at the 
disposal of enterprising men. At the chief agricultural shows, his name soon 
became familiar as a constant and often successful exhibitor, and nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than any notable achievement in this field of human 
industry. Speaking of the model works in Windsor Park, a contemporary writer 
observed that “the most practical man could not go that pleasant round, from 
the Flemish farm to the Norfolk, and so back again by the Home and the Dairy, 
without learning something wherever he went.” The farm at Windsor was 
established about the end of 1840, and the Prince always took the greatest 
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interest in the working of his ‘establishment. On the 30th of October, 1843, he 
wrote to Baron Stockmar that the prices of cattle were up again, and that he 
had netted a very good return from his auction in the Park. Since the death 
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of his Royal Highness the farm has been continued with equal zeal by the 
Queen; and the Prince of Wales has also shown an intelligent interest in 
pursuits and experiments calculated to raise in no slight degree the productive 
powers of the country. 

While the Queen was gaining a more extended knowledge of ber home 
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dominions, and Prince Albert was, interesting himself in many departments of 
science and art, some events were passing in India, to which brief reference 
should be made. During the Afghan war of 1838-9, the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment intimated its intention to take temporary possession of Shikazpoor, in 
Scinde, an independent State in the north-west of the Peninsula. The Ameers 
of Hyderabad and Mizpoor thereupon assented to a treaty which placed them 
under the control of Calcutta; but the people themselves never agreed to this 
sacrifice, and the British Residency at Hyderabad was attacked in the early part 
of 1843. Hereupon, the British envoy, Sir Charles James Napier, marched a 
large military force against the malcontents, routed them at Meeanee on the 
17th of February, and, by a further victory on March 24th, completed the 
subjugation of Scinde. During the next two years the country continued in 
a state of extreme agitation, owing to the depredations of certain marauding 
tribes in the west ; but these brigands were hunted down, and at length entirely 
extirpated, by the conqueror of Scinde, whose unresting energy and fiery reso- 
lution procured from him, from his half-admiring adversaries, the title of “the 
Devil’s Brother.” The administration of the province has greatly improved 
since then; but it may be questioned whether its annexation was not an act of 
high-handed power, which the concomitant circumstances were insufficient to 
justify. 

In the latter part of the same year, another war broke out in Asia. The 
State of Gwalior, situated in Central India, had been under our protection 
since 1803; but the death of the native sovereign, in 1843, produced a degree 
of anarchy which led to the interposition of the British Government. Lord 
Ellenborough made a public announcement that he could “neither permit the 
existence of an unfriendly Government with the territories of Scindia” (the 
reigning family in that part of Hindostan), “nor that those territories should 
be without a Government capable of coercing its own subjects.” This was on 
the 20th of December; on the 29th, the army of Gwalior, under the command 
of Sir Hugh Gough, Commander-in-Chief, and in presence of the Governor- 
General, defeated the native forces at Maharajpoor. On the same day, the left 
wing of the army, under Major-General Grey, defeated the enemy at Punniar; 
and the strong fort of Gwalior, sometimes called “the Gibraltar of the Hast,” 
was taken by our soldiers. By a treaty concluded in January, 1844, the native 
dynasty was permitted to retain 9,000 troops of its own, in addition to a large 
contingent under British authority ; but some forty years later Gwalior was 
restored to its native prince Scindia, 
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IRELAND, RUSSIA, AND FRANCE. 
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TreLanp, always more or less disturbed, was excited nearly to the point of 
rebellion in 1848, owing to an agitation for the Repeal of the Union which had 
been originated by Daniel O’Connell, one of the most remarkable men of that 
epoch. O’Connell belonged to a good but impoverished family in Kerry, and was ; 
brought up as a lawyer. But Nature had designed him for little else than a 
political agitator, and the demand for Roman Catholic Emancipation, which 
began to acquire force in the early part of the present century, drew him into the 
whirlpool of public life. Whatever his faults and errors, he was unquestionably 
a devoted son of the Church to which he and his family belonged; and the 
Romanists of this realm suffered at that time from many unjust disabilities. In 
a few years he became the leader of the movement; and when the Act of 1829 
was passed, O’Connell was regarded by the great mass of the Irish people as a 
hero who could always lead them to victory. When a very young man he was 
opposed to the union of the English and Irish Legislatures, and in 1841 he 
renewed an earlier agitation in favour of repealing that arrangement. As long 
as the Whigs were in power, or nearly so, O’Connell kept the national excite- 
ment within reasonable bounds ; for he hoped to extort a good deal from a party 
which depended on extraneous support, and he was prepared to take less than his 
full demand, in the belief that an instalment in one year would prepare the way 
for complete payment in another. But, when it became evident that Sir Robert 
Peel would soon be Prime Minister, it was considered that nothing could be 
obtained except by means of an agitation carried to the extreme verge of legality, 
and apparently, if not really, threatening to pass beyond it. 

The aims of O’Connell were far more national than political. He was study- 
ing in France when the great Revolution broke out, and its horrors made such an 
impression on his mind that he returned to his own country “half a Tory at 
heart.”?> His views were never what might be called Radical or democratic, 
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though in many respects liberal ; but he was a consummate demagogue—that is 
to say, a man gifted with a marvellous capacity of exciting, swaying, and control- 
ling the mobs which were at once the sources and the subjects of his power. To 
these results, his commanding figure, expressive countenance, and splendid voice, 
contributed not a little. It may be doubted if there has ever been so accom- 
plished an agitator in the modern world: those of the ancient republics spoke to 
much smaller audiences. One secret of his success (so far as he can be said to 
have succeeded) Jay in the complete harmony which existed between himself and 
the majority of the Irish people. His face declared him to be an unmixed Celt, 
of the Hibernian variety ; and not merely his face, but every throb of his nature. 
Passionate, impulsive, violent in thought and in expression, boastful, wayward, 
pathetic, and humorous, he drew from all these qualities a species of eloquence 
peculiarly suited to the audiences he addressed. In the open air, on a bleak 
hill-side, he would bring together thousands of half-barbarian peasantry, and 
play upon them, as a master plays upon an instrument. He had the almost 
unparalleled gift of stimulating his hearers to the very brink of some mad 
outbreak, and of restraining them at the last moment. It must be recorded to 
the credit of O’Connell that he always repudiated and condemned the resort to 
physical force, and that he did actually avoid it. Yet the turmoil he created 
was almost as distracting as civil war, and the gigantic failure of the Repeal 
movement was written in gloomy characters all over Ireland. 

O’Connell had sat in the Imperial Parliament since 1829; and even in the 
House of Commons his fervid and headlong eloquence was often most impres- 
sive. But his greatest triumphs belonged, doubtless, to what may be called the 
platform order of oratory. The champion of Repeal had an unexampled command 
over the vocabulary of abuse; though it must be admitted that some of his 
opponents were not far behind in this effective accomplishment. Not only was 
O’Connell in the habit of referring, in general terms, to “the base, brutal, and 
bloody Saxon ” (by whom, it may be necessary to explain, he meant the English 
people), but he attacked particular individuals with a ferocity of invective which 
was frequently more ludicrous than terrible. Unquestionably he had some of the 
characteristics of a great orator; yet his style was often tawdry, and his senti- 
ment overwrought. Partly, perhaps, by virtue of these very characteristics, he 
acquired such an influence over the Roman Catholic Irish that there were 
but few things they would not have done, or abstained from doing, at a word 
from him. How far he was an honest man is a subject which has béen much 
disputed. It seems impossible to doubt that he loved his country, however 
imprudently ; but it is also very difficult not to believe that he loved himself 
quite as much. In order to carry on his agitation he called for the formation of 
a fund which came to be termed the Repeal Rent, and which was derived almost 
entirely from the weekly contributions of the poverty-stricken cotters of Ireland. 
These payments went into the hands of the Liberator, as O’Connell was fondly 
called ; and it was asserted by many that the larger part was expended by him 
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on his own gratifications. His advocates defend him in this respect by saying 
that he gave up a magnificent practice at the bar for the sake of conducting the 
Repeal movement, and that therefore he had a moral claim to some other source 
of income. But this is surely making patriotism easy, and even pleasant, after 
a fashion never before dreamt of by patriots of exalted character. It would 
appear also that in some instances O’Connell wrung their contributions from 
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the peasantry by absolute coercion, and that his ordinary dealings with his own 


tenants were particularly bad, since he acted as a “ Middleman,” who appro- 


priated three times as much rent as he paid to the head-landlord.* It is no 
answer to such statements to say that O’Connell died poor, for the Repeal Rent— 
long the chief source of his income—had dwindled to nothing for some few 
years before his death. 

At the beginning of 1848 the Liberator declared that that year was and 
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should be “the Repeal Year.” He had for several months been endeavouring 
to strike a blow at British commerce by directing his followers to refuse all 
articles of British manufacture, and by setting an example in the garments which 
he himself wore. But this had very little effect; for the poor, who form the 
majority in Ireland, could not afford to indulge their national antipathies at the 
cost of higher-priced and probably inferior goods. It was therefore necessary 
to hold open-air meetings on a givantic scale and in quick succession, though 
in 1843 the arch-agitator was about sixty-eight years of age. O’Connell not 
unfrequently touched on the land question which has given so much trouble in 
more recent times, and flattered Irish agriculturists with the hope of obtaining 
farms at no great sacrifice on their own parts. But the main object of his life, 
after the achievement of Roman Catholic Emancipation, was the passing of a 
measure for Repeal. The methods he pursued were sometimes not a little 
puzzling to English minds. While using langnage towards the British Parlia- 
ment and the British people which looked like an indirect incentive to rebellion, 
notwithstanding its saving clauses, O’Connell would pour out the most flattering 
homage to the Queen; even prophesying that the time would come when her 
Majesty would gladly fly from her Tory enemies, and seek refuge among her 
faithful Irish—with a view, it would seem to have been implied, of ruling 
England from Ireland. All this nonsense pleased those who listened to it; but 
it was only so much byplay. The real agitation was far more serions; at one 
time it looked formidable. From the spring to the autumn of 1843, numerous 
meetings (generally on Sunday, that more might attend) were held in various 
parts of Ireland, at the bidding of O’Connell, and with the sanction of the priest- 
hood of all grades. They were attended by enormous numbers, several of whom 
had marched, in a semi-military fashion, many miles from their homes. It is 
said that at some of these gatherings no fewer than a quarter of a million 
persons were present; and it was remarked as singular that, during the agitation, 
crime became almost extinct. This was partly due to the sweet, persuasive 
exhortations of the Apostle of Temperance, Father Mathew, who had recently 
produced a most remarkable effect in checking drunkenness in Ireland, and 
causing many thonsands to take the pledge of total abstinence. But it must 
in some degree be ascribed to the fact that the minds of the humbler classes 
were occupied by serious thoughts of a political character, and influenced by an 
excitement which left room for no other. The exultation of passion had for 
a time superseded the insane fury of the whisky-bottle. 

At the open-air meetings the speeches of O’Connell were characterised by 
his most effective style of popular oratory. The unapproachable excellence of 
Ireland, the unexampled baseness and cruelty of England, were the themes on. 
which he principally dwelt. All the miseries of his native land would be removed 
as soon as an !rish Parliament was once more sitting on College Green. That 
event would be brought about in not more than a year; and then the golden 
age of Ireland would begin. A good many picturesque but rather theatrical 
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accessories were introduced on these occasions. Banners, showy decorations, 
and exciting music, accompanied the march of the peasantry, and at an unusually 
large meeting on the hill of Tara—a spot where the ancient kings of Ireland 
used to-be elected—O’Connell himself was ‘crowned with a species of semi-regal 
cap.  'Phis was on the 15th of August: on the 8th of October an immense 
meeting was to be held at Clontarf, three miles from Dublin. But the Govern- 
ment now thought that matters were proceeding to a dangerous length. They 
had already passed an Arms Act for Ireland, by which great restrictions were 
laid on the possession of deadly weapons; they had concentrated large bodies 
of troops in the disaffected country ; and, by a proclamation issued on the 7th 
of October, they forbade the contemplated assemblage. It was certainly a wise 
resolution. In spite of his repeated declarations that nothing was to be done 
of an illegal nature, O’Connell had of late used several expressions well calculated 
to stir up an excitable people like the Irish to rebellion and civil war. There 
was unquestionably no slight danger of an outbreak, and it was high time for the 
“base, brutal, and bloody Saxon ” to show that his patience had a limit. 

Had the meeting been held, it is not improbable that a collision would have 
taken place between the populace and the soldiery. O’Connell, however, at 
once issued a proclamation of his own, declaring that the orders of the Lord 
Lieutenant must be obeyed, and that the people must return to their homes. 
Why the meeting was not forbidden by the Government until the very day 
before it was to be held, is a State secret which has never been explained. The 
people were already coming in from all the country round, and, as a large 
military force was massed together on the spot, it is wonderful that a sanguinary 
combat did not ensue. Some members of the Repeal Association stationed 
themselves on the roads ‘approaching Clontarf to turn back as many as they 
could; but several arrived on the early morning of the 8th, and speedily found 
themselves between close lines of troops. The mandate of the Liberator, however, 
was obeyed with marvellous alacrity, and the meeting (such as it was) dispersed 
without any untoward event. The Government had at length done what it 
ought to have done before; and it was now resolved to take a further step— 
namely, to prosecute the chief agitator and his colleagues. O’Connell, his son, 
and eight others, were arrested on charges of conspiracy, sedition, and unlawful 
assembling. Nothing could exceed the dismay of the Liberator at the prospect 
which now opened before him. He issued addresses to the people, passionately 
exhorting them to observe the utmost forbearance and moderatiou, and seemed 
to consider that his pacific words would utterly obliterate the effect of the 
inflammatory language he had used only a few weeks before. In point of 
fact, they nearly obliterated himself. The Repeal Association broke up into 
two camps. One, consisting of the older members, clung to their accustomed 
leader ; the other, composed of all the youthful and fiery spirits, formed a new 
combination, which was afterwards known as that of “Young Ireland,” and 
which openly declared its intention to rebel at the very earliest opportunity. 
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The proceedings against O’Connell and his associates commenced formally 
on the 2ud of November, 1843, in the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench; but the 
actual trial did not begin until the 16th of January, 1844. Owing, it would 
seem, to some error, the jury consisted entirely of Protestants, who, as a rule, 
were not likely to have much regard for the author of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation; but whether this circumstance, however unfortunate and objectionable, 
had any real effect upon the verdict, it would be somewhat dangerous to 
pronounce. The trial did not terminate until the 12th of February, nor was 
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sentence passed before the 30th of May, 1844. With one exception, all the 
prisoners were found guilty, and sentences of varying severity were pronounced. 
O’Connell was condemned to one year’s imprisonment, to pay a fine of £2,000, 
and to enter into security and recognisances, in the sum of £5,000, for his good 
behaviour during a term of seven years. The others were sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, together with a fine of £50, and were ordered to find 
securities for the same period as their leader, in the sum of £1,000. They were 
removed to the Richmond Penitentiary at Dublin. The Liberator issued a 
proclamation to the Irish people, commanding them to keep perfectly quiet; 
but at the same time he transmitted a writ of error to London, in order that 
the legality of the sentence might be reconsidered. The Lords, to whom the 
appeal was made, referred the matter to the twelve Judges; the Judges were not 
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agreed as to' the technical points involved; and the question went back again 
to the Lords. The decision now rested with four Law Lords, three of whom 
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—Lords Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell—voted that the judgment of the 
Irish Court should be reversed. The only dissentient was Lord Brougham; but 
his single vote was, of course, inoperative. O’Connell, therefore, had gained a 
legal triumph, and he was released from prison in the midst of a popular 
ovation. The decision of the Lords was pronounced on the 4th of September, 
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by which time, O’Connell and his friends had already undergone a considerable 
portion of their imprisonment. They had been treated with great leniency, 
however, and O’Connell was allowed to see his admirers in jail whenever he 
desired. It is true that after his imprisonment he was never again the 
vigorous man he had been; but this result was probably owing in a much 
greater degree to disappointment, and humiliation of spirit. His power had 
passed away from him. Younger and more energetic men were taking his 
place; the English Government had shown its power to handle the agitator 
firmly; age was creeping upon him; and he did little more during the re- 
mainder of his days. In the latter part of 1846, his health and spirits were 
so completely broken that he could not endure any allusions to his beloved 
Treland and her future. Early in 1847 he commenced a journey to Rome, 
where he desired to close his career in the very bosom of the Church to 
which he had always been attached. His mind was tortured by many painful 
memories, for in his earlier years his life had been open to reproach in more 
ways than one. An overmastering dread of death now came upon him, and 
one of his last fears was that he should be buried alive. His earnest desire 
to reach the Eternal City was denied him. He could get no farther than 
Genoa; and there he expired on the 15th of May, 1847, leaving behind him 
a great, but on the whole not a happy, reputation. 

It was feared by many persons in England that the trial and conviction of 
O’Connell would raise such a tumult amongst the Irish party in the Legislature, 
and their Liberal allies, as to endanger the existence of the Government. This 
proved not to be the fact; but it was certainly a reasonable forecast, and it was 
the view formed by Baron Stockmar, who from his German home watched with 
interest the progress of events in England and Ireland. In a letter to Prince 
Albert, dated November 27th, 1843, he says :—“It is an old principle with me, to 
form no judgments at a distance upon matters which lie far away from my sphere 
of observation. Consequently, I can only express mere feelings in so far as 
personal matters are concerned. The news of the O’Connell trial took me by 
surprise, and threw me into an uneasy state of mind, that set me thinking, not 
so much what might ensue from a favourable or unfavourable issue to the 
prosecution, as what the Ministry are to do with their victory, supposing them to 
get one. To my thinking, victory is likely to prove more dangerous than failure; 
and apprehensions seized me, which I still entertain, that this trial may very 
possibly lead to a speedy termination of the Peel Ministry.” Not only was this 
anticipation falsified, but the Government gained in strength from its virtual 
triumph over O’Connell. Measures of a really beneficial character to Ireland 
were passed about this period, and for a time the disaffection of the country 
underwent considerable abatement. 

In the early part of 1844 a great affliction fell upon Prince Albert. His 
father died on the 29th of January, and, although such an event had been 
anticipated for some time past, the shock was none the less on that account. 
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The grief of the Queen was almost equal to the Prince’s own, and a deep gloom 
settled down upon the Royal circle. On the 4th of February Prince Albert 
wrote to Baron Stockmar:—“God will give us all strength to bear the blow 
becomingly. That we were separated gives it a peculiar poignancy. Not to see 
him, not to be present to close his eyes, not to help to comfort those he leaves 
behind, and to be comforted by them, is very hard. Here we sit together, poor 
Mamma, Victorie, and myself, and weep, with a great, cold public around us, 
insensible as stone. To have some true, sympathetic friend at hand would be a 
great solace. Come to us in this time of trouble, if come you can.... The 
world is assuredly not our true happiness; and, alas! every day’s experience 
forces me to see how wicked men are. Every imaginable calumny is heaped 
upon us, especially upon me; and although a pure nature, conscious of its own 
high purposes, is and ought to be lifted above attacks, still it is painful to be 
misrepresented by people of whom one believed better things.” On the 28th 
of March the Prince left England for his father’s small dominions, in order to 
assist his brother Ernest in commencing his duties as the reigning Duke. It was 
the first time that he and the Queen had ever been parted since their marriage, 
and both felt the separation acutely. Two days before the Prince’s departure 
the Queen of the Belgians reached Buckingham Palace, to spend a brief time 
with the English sovereign during the period of her solitude; and King Leopold 
himself arrived a few days later. On the 11th of April the Prince was back 
again at Windsor. He records in his diary that he arrived at six o’clock in 
the evening, in the midst of “ great joy.” 

The Queen’s birthday was' approaching even before the Prince left England ; 
and the latter had already given orders for the preparation of two gifts to her 
Majesty, which he knew would be very acceptable. On the 5th of March Prince 
Albert asked Mr. Eastlake, the painter, if he could execute by the 24th of May a 
little picture of angels, such as he had introduced into his fresco in the pavilion 
of Buckingham Palace Gardens. He promised to do the picture by the time 
mentioned, although he was already at work on one for her Majesty. The other 
present was a miniature portrait of the Prince himself, by Thorburn, taken in 
armour, in accordance with a wish frequently expressed by the Queen. The 
portrait is a full-length, and is said by her Majesty to give the Prince’s real 
expression nfore than anything that she knew. “During the fatal illness, and on 
the last morning of his life,” she writes on the 20th of December, 1873, “he was 
wonderfully like this picture.” The lower part of the face was done in half an 
hour, and the whole character and aspect are extremely noble. The two pictures 
were presented to the Queen on her birthday, at Claremont, where the Royal . 
couple were staying. 

The King of Saxony was at this time expected at Buckingham Palace, and he 
arrived there on the lst of June. Only two days before, her Majesty and the 
Prince had been somewhat surprised at hearing that the Emperor of Russia was 
on his way to visit the English Court, and that he might be looked for at almost 
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any moment. He reached London on the night of June Ist, and reimained until 
the following morning at the Russian Embassy. Next day he was brought by . 
Prince Albert to Buckingham Palace, where he became the guest of her Majesty, 
though he again went to the Embassy at night, having resolved for the present 
not to occupy the apartments prepared for him at the Palace. On the 8rd of 
June he was escorted by Prince Albert from the Slough Station to Windsor 
Castle, whither the Court had now removed. 

The habits of this Northern potentate were in some respects remarkably 
simple and austere. All through his life he slept on a leathern sack, stuffed 
with hay or straw. The sack thus filled was stretched upon a camp-bed, and 
the Emperor never intermitted this custom, even when on a visit to foreign 
Courts. He produced a very marked impression on the Queen and Prince Albert, 
and the former, writing to her uncle, the King of the Belgians, on the 4th of 
June, observes of the Emperor :—“He is certainly a very striking man, still very 
handsome ; his profile is beautiful, and his manners most dignified and graceful ; 
extremely civil, quite alarmingly so, as he is so full of attention and politesse. 
But the expression of the eyes is severe, and unlike anything I ever saw before. 
He gives Albert and myself the impression of a man who is not happy, and on 
whom the burden of his immense power and position weighs heavily and pain- 
fully. He seldom smiles, and, when he does, the expression is not a happy one. 
He is very easy to get on with.” Lady Lyttelton says in one of her letters :— 
«The only fault in his face is that he has pale eyelashes, and his enormous and 
very brilliant eyes have no shade; besides which, they have the awful look given 
by occasional glimpses of white above the eyeball, which comes from his father 
Paul, I suppose, and gives a savage wildness, for a moment, pretty often.” 

He and the King of Saxony were delighted with Windsor, and the Emperor 
said that the English Court was conducted on the noblest scale of any Court 
he had ever seen, everything being done without effort, and as if it were the 
ordinary condition of affairs. The Autocrat of the Russias abounded in gallant 
specches to the British sovereign, and pleased her much by his high praises 
of Prince Albert. Her Majesty was at first a good deal opposed to the visit, 
seeming to entertain some vague feelings of apprehension on political grounds ; 
but, after a few days, she conceived a sentiment of friendship for him, and in 
writing to King Leopold expressed her conviction that he was truthful and 
sincere. She did not regard him as very clever, and she saw that his mind was 
far from cultivated. The arts, which were so dear to her own husband, he re- 
garded with entire want of interest, and confined his attention solely to politics 
and military affairs. He showed much alarm about the condition of the East, 
and professed the greatest anxiety to be on good terms with Great Britain 
Speaking of sovereign rulers to her Majesty, he made use of an expression 
which was very remarkable as coming from him; being to the effect that in 
modern times all princes should strive to make themselves worthy of their 
position, so as to reconcile people to the fact of their being princes. This 
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does not seem much in accordance with the ideas or practices of the Czar 
Nicholas; but his discernment may have taught him what his position, his 
passions, or his habits, did not allow him to carry out. 

The Russian Emperor and the King of Saxony attended Ascot Races on 
the 4th of June, and witnessed a review in Windsor Park on the 5th. Every 
evening, a great dinner was served in the Waterloo Room at Windsor Castle. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


Visits were likewise paid to the seat of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, 
and to the Opera; and the Emperor seems to have been really much pleased by 
his reception. There can be no doubt that he had a political object in coming 
to England. Turkey was engaging much of his attention, as it had done in 
earlier years, and he was deeply desirous of carrying out the traditional policy 
of Russia, as it had been formulated from the days of Peter the Great. He saw 
that Turkey was in an impoverished and weakened state, partly in consequence 
of his own acts, and those of his predecessors ; and he thought the time. had 
come when some approach should be made towards an understanding with 
England as to what should be done with the Sultan’s inheritance when he could 
no longer -hold it for himself. With this view, be talked a good deal with 
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Prince Albert, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Aberdeen. His desire to propitiate. 
the good opinion of the English Government and, people was most evident; 
but the events of later years showed but too plainly with what objects he 
pursued these conciliatory efforts. The cordial relations which had long existed 
between England and France were viewed by Nicholas with great distrust and 
jealousy; for he feared—-what, in fact, afterwards occurred—that the two 
Powers might combine to restrain his ambition in the Hast. He wished to 
break up the good feeling between England and France, but met with no 
encouragement in this respect from Sir Robert: Peel. He said that he did 
not covet an inch of Turkish soil for himself, but that he would not allow 
anybody else to have one. This, of course, was spoken with. reference to 
France, who had undoubtedly, a few years before, shown a disposition to 
establish herself in Syria and Egypt. Sir Robert Peel replied by answering 
that no Government should be created in Egypt too powerful to close the 
passage across that country to the commerce or the mails of England. 

The conversation with the English Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
took the ultimate form of a Memorandum drawn up by Count Nesselrode by 
order of the Emperor after his return to St. Petersburg. Being transmitted to 
England, this document was deposited in the secret archives of the Foreign 
Office, but made public some ten years later, at the period of the Crimean War. 
“Russia and England,” said the Memorandum, “are mutually penetrated with 
the conviction that it is for their common interest that the Ottoman Porte 
should maintain itself in the state of independence and of territorial possession 
which at present constitutes that Empire, as that political combination is the 
one which is most compatible with the general interest of the maintenance of 
peace. Being agreed on this principle, Russia and England have an equal 
interest in uniting their efforts in order to keep up the Ottoman Empire, 
and to avert all the dangers which can place in jeopardy its safety.” The 
Memorandum then.went on to observe that the Porte had a constant tendency 
to extricate itself from. engagements imposed upon it by treaties concluded with 
other Powers; that it hoped to do so with impunity, because it reckoned upon 
the mutual jealousy of the Cabinets; that, when coming into collision. with 
any one of the Powers on this account, it relied on the others to espouse its 
quarrel; that it was essential not to confirm the Porte in this delusion; and 
that every time it failed in its obligations towards one of the Great Powers, it 
was the interest of all the rest to bring their influence to bear upon the offender. 
“The object for which Russia and England will have to come to an under- 
standing,” the Memorandum went on to say, “may be expressed in the following 
manner :—(1) To seek to maintain the existence of the Ottoman Empire in: 
its present state, so long as that political combination shall be possible. (2) If 
we foresee that it must crumble to pieces, to enter into previous concert as to 
everything relating to the establishment of a new order of things, intended to 
replace that which now exists, and, in conjunction with each other, to see that 
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the change which may have occurred in the internal sitnation of that Empire 
snall not injuriously affect. either the security of their own States, and the rights 
which the treaties assure to them respectively, or the maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe.” The Emperor declared that Russia and Austria were 
agreed as to this policy, and that, if England, as the principal maritime Power, 
would act in concert with them, France would in all probability be obliged to 
follow the same course, and thus the peace of Europe would be maintained. 
The fixed intention of Russia, to take the earliest opportunity of making a 
combined attack upon Turkey, is glaringly apparent throughout this document; 
and it is little to the credit of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen that they 
should have given any sanction whatever to such a project. The Memorandum 
of 1844 enabled the Russiar Emperor, in 1854, to allege a common understanding 
with England, in defence of his designs against Turkey. The Earl of Aherdeen 
was probably the moving spirit in the matter, so far as Great Britain was con- 
cerned; and it is one of many proofs that that Minister had far too kindly a 
regard for the interests of the Northern Power. 

Nicholas quitted London on the 9th of June, after producing a very good 
impression on the ladies and gentlemen of the Court by his magnificent presents 
of jewels to the former, and, as regarded the latter, by the gift of a very valuable 
cup, to be annually run for at Ascot, which he had visited twice during his 
brief stay. Whether he produced an eqnally good impression on the mass of 
the English people, is a very doubtful matter. It was said at the time that 
he was hissed on one occasion, when driving out with the Queen; and it is 
probable that such was the fact. He was disliked as a despot; his conduct 
towards Poland was viewed with detestation; and that he had designs on India, 
was suspected and believed by many. But his reception at the English Court 
was sufficiently warm to create a feeling of irritation on the part of the French, 
who inferred—not altogether without reason—that some secret arrangement 
had been made to the prejudice of their interests. It was feared for a time 
that this sentiment would have the effect of setting aside a visit to England 
which had been contemplated: by Louis Philippe since the visit of the Queen 
and Prince Albert to that monarch in the previous year. Alluding to the fear 
that this compliment might not be paid, in consequence of what had happened 
with the Emperor, her Majesty, in writing to King Leopold, says :—“TI hope 
that you will persuade the King (Louis Philippe) to come all the same in 
September. Our motives and politics are, not to be exclnsive, but to he on good 
terms with all—and why should we not? We make no secret of it.” The King 
of Saxony left England on the 19th of June, and the Court now returned to its 
usual and somewhat quiet routine. 

Parliament had been opened by the Queen in person on the 1st of February, 
and all had gone on fairly well for-some months. The financial policy of Sir 
Robert Peel had led to admirable results, and at the close of the year ending 
the 5th of April, 1844, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced a surplus of 
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£4,165,000, which, after deducting what was required to pay off the deficiency of 
the previous year, left a balance of £1,400,000. It might have been supposed 
that all political parties would have been equally pleased with so fortunate a 
condition; but many amongst the supporters of Sir Robert Peel himself were 
dissatisfied with what had been done, because it was effected in despite of their 
own Protectionist-views. On the 14th of June, accordingly, they voted in force 
against the resolutions proposed by the Government upon the Sugar Duties. 
An amendment to those resolutions was brought forward, and, on a division, 
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Ministers found themselves in a minority of twenty in a House of 462. The 
Premier and his principal colleagues were disposed to resign at once; but ata 
large meeting of Conservatives, held on the 17th of June, so much confidence in 
the Government was expressed, that Peel hesitated in his intention, and, on 
the evening of the same day, a vote in Committee reversed the decision of the 
14th. The Prime Minister had clearly intimated that, unless such a reversal 
‘was obtained, he should resign office; and the threat had doubtless operated on 
many who delighted to embarrass the Ministry, ‘but did not wish to see it upset. 
Another disagreeable circumstance occurred at the same time. On the 14th 
of June, Mr. Thomas Duncombe presented to the House of Commons a petition 
from the Italian revolutionist, Signor Mazzini, and three others, complaining 
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that during the past month 4 number of their letters, passing through the 
General Post Office—letters, they averred, written for no political purpose, and 
containing no treasonable or libellous matter—had been regularly detained and 
opened. The circumstance led to great excitement at the time, and many not 
belonging to the extreme order of politicians condemned the Home Secretary, 
Sir James Graham, for the course he had adopted. Mr. Carlyle wrote to the ' 


JOSEPH MAZZINI, 


Times, setting forth that he had known Signor Mazzini for several years, and 
that he considered him “a man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling 
veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind;” moreover, that opening a man’s 
letters was nearly akin to picking his pockets, and even to still viler forms of 
scoundrelism. The writer, however, admitted that letters might be opened if 
a Gunpowder Plot were imminent, or some national wreck were not far off; 
but he would on no account sanction the practice until those conditions had 
been fulfilled. Now, the plain truth of the matter appears to have been this 
—that Signor Mazzini had taken advantage of his place of refuge in England 
to conspire with divers Republicans in Italy for the destruction of Austrian 
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and Papal despotism in that peninsula. The intentions of these persons may 
have been admirable, and certainly the annihilation of the tyrannies against 
which they conspired was highly desirable, in the interests both of Italy 
and the whole world. But it is not proper for any Government to allow 
foreigners living under its protection to conspire against other States with 
which the protecting country is at peace. Sir James Graham had reason to 
believe that Mazzini was occupied in doing this very thing, and Le showed 
conclusively that the Secretary of State had been invested by Parliament with 
the power, in certain cases, of issuing warrants, by virtue of which letters 
might be opened. Some former Home Secretaries declared that they had used 
this power, and the case began to assume another aspect. A Secret Com- 
mittee of the two Houses, however, was appointed to inquire into the law and 
practice of opening private letters at the Post Office. The Report of this 
Committee showed that the annual average of warrants, at.no time very high, 
had in recent years decreased rather than augmented, and that Sir James 
‘Graham had been particularly conscientions in the exercise of his right; and 
the outcry soon died away. 

Difficulties with France occurred during ‘the year 1844, which were doubtless 
-aggravated by the irritable state of French opinion consequent on the apprehen- 
‘sion that England was intriguing with Russia against the interests of France 
‘in the East. The island of Otaheite, or Tahiti, situated in the South Pacific 
‘Ocean, had for the last two years been a subject of contention between France 
and England. The territory was visited by Commodore Byron in 1765, and two 
years later by Captain Wallis, who called it George III. Island. It was explored 
‘by Captain Cook in 1768 and two subsequent years. In 1799 the district of 
“Matavai was:ceded to some English missionaries; so that, as far as European 
‘Powers were concerned, the island seems to have belonged more to England than 
to any other country. But, on the 9th of September, 1842, Queen Pomare was - 
compelled to put herself under the protection of France. She soon afterwards 
retracted lier enforced consent, and Tahiti, together with the neighbouring 
islands, was then seized by Admiral Dupetit Thouars in the name of the French 
King. The natives of Tahiti, as of the Society Islands generally, had shown 
considerable readiness to adopt the ways of civilisation, and the Protestant 
missionaries sent out by England had effected a considerable improvement in 
their habits. After a time, certain Roman Catholic missionaries made their 
appearance in the island, and endeavoured to interfere with that part of the 
population which had already been converted. by the Protestants. Quarrels very 
naturally ensued, and France interposed on behalf of her fellow-believers. Such 
was the origin of the disagreements between France and England with respect 
to Tahiti. Public feeling in both countries was greatly inflamed;: but the 
French Government, in deference to English remonstrances, ropecasntad that 
they would be satisfied with simply exercising a Protectorate over the island. 
The opposition in the French Chambers charactcrised this concession as an 
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act of gratuitous humiliation for their country, and it was feared that war 
would ensue. 

This was rendered all the more probable in the early part of 1844, when, 
on the 2nd of March, a French sentinel was disarmed by the natives. The 
French Commandant chose. to consider the English missionary and Consul, 
Mr. Pritchard, the instigator of this act, and he caused him to be at once’ 
arrested, and thrown into prison. “His property,” wrote the Commandant 

_(D’Aubigny), in an excited proclamation, “shall be answerable for all damage 
occasioned to our establishments by the insurgents; and if French blood is 
spilt, every drop shall recoil on his head.” Pritchard was afterwards released 
from prison, but expelled the island, and, on arriving in England, created a 
ferment of public indignation on the subject of his wrongs. The Government 
of Sir Robert Peel demanded satisfaction of France for the gross outrage which 
had been committed on a British subject; and both the King and M. Guizot 
were willing that this should be done. But it is no easy matter to be simply 
just on such an occasion. Every Government must take some account of the 

sentiment existing amongst its population, and France just then was in a 
state of fiery wrath against England. Nevertheless, the matter was arranged 
after an interval of some months. On the last day of the session (September 
5th) Sir Robert Peel announced that the French Ministry had agreed to com- 
pensate Pritchard for his sufferings and losses. Queen Pomare was allowed, 
asa matter of form, to enjoy the Royal dignity; but the French were the actual 
masters of the island. The termination of the affair was not altogether satis- 
factory, for Queen Pomare had. long been our faithful ally, and, when coerced 
by the Frerich, had written a touching letter to the English Queen, in which 
she said, “Do not cast me away, my ‘friend. I run to you for refuge, to be 
covered under your great shadow; the same that afforded relief to my fathers 
by your fathers, who are now dead, and whose kingdoms have descended to 
us, the weaker vessels.” To have taken up the cause of Queen Pomare, 
however, would in ‘all probability have led to hostilities between England and 
France; and Queen Victoria, therefore, could do ‘nothing for the assistance 
of this poor barbarian. . 

Before the settlement of this burning question, her Majesty had, on the 
6th of August, given birth to a second son at Windsor Castle. The Royal child 
was afterwards christened Alfred, but is better known to the present generation 
as the ‘Duke of Edinburgh. Writing to King Leopold shortly after her confine- 
ment, the Queen said:—“The only thing, almost, to mar our happiness is the 
heavy and threatening cloud which hangs over our relations with France, and 
which, I assure you, distresses and alarms us sadly. The whole nation here 
are very angry. . - - God grant all may come right, and I am still of good 
cheer; but the French keep us constantly in hot water.” On the 27th of 
August her Majesty again wrote to the ‘Belgian sovereign :—“'The impending 
political cloud, I hope, looks less black and lowering. But I think it very 
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unwise in Guizot not to have at once discoverea D’Aubigny for what you 
yourself call an ‘outrage,’ instead of allowing it to drag on for four weeks, 
and letting our people get excited.” After the matter had been settled, the 
Queen remarked that they must try to prevent such difficulties in the future ; 
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but this, untortunately, is impossible while nations are so apt to set up a false 
standard of honour in the place of justice. 

One of the pacific successes of the Peel Administration was the conclusion 
of the Ashburton Treaty with the Government of the United States. A good 
deal of mutual irritation had- existed for several years, owing’ to the absence of 
a distinct and undisputed boundary between Canada and the State of Maine. 
The matter had at one time been referred to the arbitration of the King of 
the Netherlands; but neither party would accept his award. Sir Robert Peel, 
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therefore, sent out a special negotiator in the person of Lord Ashburton, a 
member of the great commercial family of the Barings. The American repre- 
sentative was the Secretary of State, Mr. Webster—a man of the highest 
ability, both as an orator and a statesman; and, after much discussion, a treaty 
was signed at Washington on the 9th of August, 1842. The boundary thus 
established was said to give England a better military frontier than she had 
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possessed before, and it certainly included some heights commanding the St. 
Lawrence which had not been assigned to us by the King of the Netherlands. 
The conclusion of this treaty was announced to Parliament at the opening- of 
the session of 1843, and Sir Robert Peel claimed credit for having brought about 
so favourable an adjustment. This, however, was not the view entertained by 
the Opposition; and Lord Palmerston, in calling the attention of the House 
of Commons to the treaty, on the 21st of March, 1843, described it as “the 
Ashburton capitulation.” Undoubtedly, the larger part of the dispnted territory 
was handed over to the United States, and it has since been generally considered 
by Englishmen that Mr. Webster demanded and obtained more than his country 
was entitled to. Some other clauses of the treaty were excellent. Provision 
was made for the better suppression of the slave traffic, and it was agreed 
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that each country should render up to the other certain classes of criminals 
against whom a sufficient case should be established by due legal process. Lord 
Palmerston could never tolerate the Ashburton Treaty so far as the territorial 
rearrangement was coucerned. He thought it would be productive of many 
evil consequences; but it was high time that a vexatious question, creating 
a certain amount of ill-will, should be brought to a final settlement. : The 
Ashburton Treaty was perhaps the best that could be effected, and Englishmen 
have long ceased to consider its details. 
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Wuute the Queen and Prince Albert were contemplating, in the late summer of 
1844, a second tour in Scotland, they received a visit at Windsor from oe who 
afterwards became illustrious on the stage of European history, as the German 
Emperor. The Prince of Prussia, brother of the reigning King, arrived at the 
Castle on the 31st of August, and was described by the Queen as amiable, sensible, 
amusing, and frank. Her Majesty thought he would make a steadier and safer 
King than his brother, and it cannot. be doubted but that his reign was actually 
more successful and more distinguished. The Prince was at that time forty- 
seven years of age. As a youth, he had taken part in the campaigns against 
France in 1818, 1814, and 1815, and was then holding the post of Governor of 
Pomerania. He was therefore, even in 1844, a man of some experience in affairs, 
and he showed no little penetration in discriminating between the adaptability of 
the British Constitution to the needs of the British people as those needs were 
then, and its fitness for Contiuental nations, where the surroundings are wholly 
different. His visit to England was short, but, before he left, he attended, in 
the Private Chapel at Windsor Castle, on the 6th of September, the christeniag 
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of the infant Prince, to whom were given the names of Alfred Ernest Albert. 
The sponsors on this occasion were Prince George of Cambridge, represented by 
his father, the Duke of Cambridge ; the Prince of Leiningen, represented by the 
Duke of Wellington; and H.R.H. the Duchess of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 
represented by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. The scene in the chapel was very 
solemn, and the Queen records its effect on her in a few heartfelt words preserved 
in her Journal. 

It had been the intention of her Majesty to visit Ireland in thc autumn 
of 1844; but the excitement in that country, consequent on the Repeal 
agitation, the trial of O’Connell, and the subsequent release of the agitator, 
made it imprudent for the sovereign and her consort to trust themselves in 
the sister island. They accordingly fell back on another Scottish tour, the 
remembrance of the earlier one having induced in both a strong desire to 
repeat so agreeable an experience. The Royal party started on the 9th of 
September, and sailed from Woolwich in the yacht Victoria and Albert. On 
the llth, they entered the Frith of Tay, and landed at Dundee. T'rom this 
place they advanced in a north-westerly direction into the Highlands, where 
they took up their residence at Blair Castle, Blair Athole, the seat of Lord 
Glenlyon (afterwards the Duke of Athole), who placed his house and grounds 
at tho disposal of her Majesty. The'road thither is exceedingly picturesque, 
with high hills and deep woods, and part of it led through the Pass of 
Killiecrankie, the beauty of which drew forth warm praises from Prince 
Albert. All around the scenery is of the most magnificent description, and 
the wildness of the prospects, the purity of the air, and the softness of the 
sunshine, not only gave the deepest delight to the Royal visitors, but had 
a beneficial influence on their health. They got up early in the morning, 
and therefore had full enjoyment of the best part of the day. One morning, 
a lady, plainly dressed, issued from the gates of Biair Athole, and passed 
the Highland guard without being noticed. When it was discovered that 
this lady was the Queen, a party of Highlanders’ turned out as a body- 
guard, but were told that their services were not required, Her Majesty 
then passed on to the lodge, where Lord and Lady Glenlyon were dwelling 
for the time. She was informed that his Lordship was not yet up, and 
the servant was much astonished to hear who the early visitor was. On 
her return the Queen iost her way, and was directed by some reapers which 
path she should take to reach Blair Castle. In the after-part of the same 

‘day her Majesty and the Prince went on an excursion with Lord Gleniyon. 
Writing to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg on the 22nd of September, Prince 
Albert says :—‘ We are all well, and live a somewhat primitive, yet romantic, 
mountain life, that acts as a tonic to the nerves, and gladdens the heart of 
a lover, like myself, of field-sports and of Nature.” And the Queen says in 
her Diary that, “independently of the beautiful scenery, there was a quiet, 
a retirement, a wildness, a liberty, and a solitude,” about their surroundings, 
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which possessed an exquisite charm for both. The Royal party left Blair 
Castle on the Ist of October, and were again at Windsor on the 8rd. 

Three days later the King of the French landed at Portsmouth. Many 
of the French newspapers were strongly opposed to his coming, on account 
of the Tahiti affair, in which it was considered by extreme politicians that 
France had been injured and outwitted by England. But Louis Philippe and 
M. Guizot determined that the visit should take place, as the most likely way 
of restoring the good relations of the two countries. At Portsmouth, the, 
King was received by the naval authorities of the place, and, before landing, 
the Mayor and Corporation presented him with an address, in aliswer to which 
he said :—“T have not forgotten the many kindnesses I have received’ from 
your countrymen during my residence among you many years since. At that 
period, I was frequently pained at the existence of differences and feuds between 
our countries. I assure yon, gentlemen, I shall endeavour at all times to 
prevent a repetition of those feelings and that conduct, believing, as I do. 
most sincerely, that the happiness and prosperity of a nation depend quite 
as much on the peace of those nations by which it is surrounded as on quiet 
within its own dominions.” The Duke of Wellington went with Prince Albert 
to receive the King on his arrival, and accompanied him to Windsor Castle. 
‘Louis Philippe was much moved at his reception by the Queen, and his hand 
‘shook somewhat as he alighted from his carriage. He was the first French 
sovereign who had ever come on a visit to the monarch of Great Britain; so 
that the occasion was a very memorable one. It must in fairness be acknow- 
ledged that the King of. the Barricades, as he used to be called; entertained 
a friendly feeling towards England, where he had spent some of his early days 
of exile, so that he was sincerely desirons of preserving peace: between the 
two dominions. He delighted to visit all his old haunts-in the neighbourhood 
of Twickenham and ‘Claremont. His conversation was very sprightly, and he 
recalled the old revolutionary days when, being compelled to seék refuge in 
the Grisons, under the name of Chabot, he acted'as teacher in a school, where 
he received twenty pence a day, and had to brush his own shoes. 

Wherever he went, the reception of the French King was much more 
hearty than that of the Emperor of Russia a few months before, and he was 
enchanted with all he saw and heard. On the 9th of October he was invested 
by her Majesty with the Order of the Garter, and on the 12th ‘received the 
Corporation of the City of London, who jonrneyed down -to Windsor to pay 
their respects. The King left England on the 18th. His' original intention 
was to return, as he had come, by way of Portsmouth; but, on his arrival at 
that harbour on the 12th, accompanied by the Queen and Prince Albert, the 
weather proved too rough for so long a passage, and Louis Philippe therefore 
travelled up to London, and on the following day crossed from Dover to Calais. 
The French Admiral and his officers, who were to have conveyed the King back 
to Tréport, were much vexed at being disappointed of that honour; and, as 
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some kind of compensation, the Queen and Prince Albert breakfasted next 
morning on board the frigate which had brought Louis Philippe over. Her 
Majesty excited the highest enthusiasm of the French officers by proposing 
and drinking the King’s health. There had in fact been much interchange 
of courtesies between the French visitors and the English officers stationed at 
Portsmouth; but it may be questioned whether these mutual compliments 
did not sometimes, a little transgress the limits of sincerity. The Harl of 
Malmesbury is probably not far wrong when he records in his Memoirs:— 
“The officers of the French fleet have met with a most enthusiastic reception 
at Portsmouth. The English officers gave them a ball and a dinner; healths 
were drank, and speeches made, and an immense quantity of humbug exchanged ; 
but the French like that, so I hope it will put them in good humour.” The 
worst of these receptions is, that, although they may be sincere up to a certain 
point, they have a tendency to run into extravagance, and may thus provoke 
a reaction at some future date. 

Before the end of the same month the Queen was engaged in a domestic 
ceremony of great interest to the citizens of London, and to many others 
far beyond the limits of the capital. The old Royal Exchange, the successor 
to Sir Thomas Gresham’s original building, destroyed in the Great Fire of 
1666, was consumed in a conflagration which broke out on the 10th of 
January, 1838. The new building—-that which now stands—was erected from 
the designs of Mr. William Tite, and opened by her Majesty in person on 
the 28th of- October, 1844. The procession left Buckingham Palace at eleven 
o'clock a.m.,‘and passed through streets gaily decorated for the occasion. Her 
Majesty’s carriage was drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, and the chief 
occupant wore a tiara of diamonds and a white ermine mantle. On alighting 
at the Exchange, the Queen and Prince Albert, preceded by the Lord Mayor 
with his Sword of State, went over the building, and finally entered the 
Reading Room. Here, seated on a throne, her Majesty received the address 
which had been prepared by the City authorities, and which was read by 
the Recorder. Allusion was made in it to the fact that the first building 
had been opened by Queen Elizabeth, and a hope was expressed that the new 
edifice would endure for ages, a memorial and monument of the commercial 
grandeur, the prosperity, and the peaceful triumphs of Victoria’s reign. 

After reading her reply, the Queen intimated to the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman Magnay) her intention to confer on him the dignity of a baronet. 
A sumptuous luncheon was afterwards served in the Underwriters’ Room, and 
the proceedings of the day closed by the Queen announcing, after silence 
had been enjoined by the heralds, that it was her, will and pleasure that the 
building should be thenceforth called “The Royal Exchange.” Her Majesty 
was greatly pleased by her reception, and wrote next day to King Leopold :— 
“Nothing ever went off better, and the procession there, as well as the 
proceedings at the Royal Exchange, were splendid and royal in the extreme. 
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it was a fine and gratifying sight to see the myriads of people assembled, 
more than at the Coronation even, and all in such good humour, and so 
loyal.” To the same effect wrote Prince Albert to Baron Stockmar. “Here, 
after four years,” he observed, “is the recognition of the position we took up 
from the first. You always said that if Monarchy was to rise in popularity, 
it could only be by the sovereign leading an exemplary life, and keeping 
quite aloof from, and above, party. Melbourne called this ‘nonsense.’ Now, 
Victoria is praised by Lord Spencer, the Liberal, for giving her Constitutional 
support to the Tories.” On the 12th of November the Queen and Prince 
Albert paid a visit to Lord Exeter, at Burleigh, which they left on the 15th; 
and the year closed with an interchange of kindly feelings between the 
Prince and Baron Stockmar, whose friendship was then entering upon its 
sixth year. 

Scientific discovery, or at any rate the practical application of scientific 
truths to the ordinary needs of life, had made considerable progress since 
the accession of Queen Victoria, and it may be convenient at this stage to 
review some of the principal changes thus effected. Electric Telegraph 
was probably of more importance than any other. The active powers 
of the electric “fluid” had been known for many years, and some of 
the greatest inquirers of modern times had anticipated extraordinary results 
from an agency so potent, and so various in its operations. The transmis- 
sion of electricity by an insulated wire was shown by several experimenters 
as early as 1747, and in later years telegraphic arrangements were devised 
by scientific explorers, both English and foreign. But no very decided 
progress in the transmission of thought by electricity was effected until a 
short period before the death of William IV., when somewhat analogous 
plans were simultaneously conceived in England and America by Professor 
Wheatstone and Professor Morse. It has sometimes been a matter of 
contention as to whether the honour of this discovery should belong to 
the one or the other; but it may in truth be fairly divided between both. 
The first telegraphic line in England was set up by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Cooke, on the Great Western Railway, between Paddington and 
West Drayton, in 1838-9. The first telegraphic line in America was not 
constructed until 1844. From those respective dates, the new means of 
intercommunication spread rapidly on both sides of the Atlantic, until, in 
these days, the whole civilised world is covered with a mesh of telegraphic 
lines, almost as wonderful in their operation as the web of nerves which, in 
the living animal, carry the conceptions of the brain through every part of 
the system, and the impression of the senses to the seat of reason. One 
of the earliest practical applications of the new telegraphic system, in a 
matter concerning the general interests of the public, occurred at the com- 
mencement of 1845. On the lst of January a woman was murdered at 
Salt Hill, near Slough, and a certain Quaker with whom she had been 
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intimate was suspected of the crime. The man made his way to Slough, and 
proceeded by train to London; but a tele- 
graphic description of his appearance, and a 
pee statement of the reasons for his detention, 
had reached Paddington before the time of 
2 his arrival. A policeman was waiting on the 
platform, and the suspected person was closely 
watched and followed until it was considered 
prudent to arrest him. He was tried, found 
guilty, and executed; and Sir Francis Head, 
the well-known writer, records that while 


# travelling on the same railway some time 
afterwards, he heard a third-class passenger, 
pointing to the telegraph lines, remark, 
*Them’s the cords that hanged John Tawell.” 

Another great achievement of this period 
is the beautiful art of Photography. Some 
slight approach towards this mode of pro- 
ducing pictures was made as long ago as the 
sixteenth century, when the action of light on 
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chloride of silver was discovered. Further results were obtained during the 
eighteenth century, particularly by Thomas Wedgwood (son of the celebrated 
potter) and Sir Humphry Davy. Wedgwood was the author of a paper, pub- 
lished in 1802 in the Journal of the Royal Institution, which he entitled 
“An Account of a Method of Copying Paintings upon Glass, and of making 
Profiles by the Agency of Light upon Nitrate of Silver.” The art, however, 
made no great progress until it was taken up in France by M. Daguerre, 
who worked in concert with M. Joseph Nicéphore Niepce. The latter died 
in 1833, after several years’ association with M. Daguerre; but it was not 
until January, 1839, that the production of photographic plates was publicly 
announced by his partner. In the same year, Mr. Henry Fox Talbot pub- 
lished his mode of multiplying photographic impressions by producing in the 
first instance a negative photograph, from which any number of positive copies 
could be obtained. The earliest photographs were called Daguerreotypes and 
Talbotypes, after the French and English inventors; but in a few years both 
appellations were superseded by the Greek word photography—iiterally, a “light- 
writing,” though a “light-picture ” would be the more proper description. The 
uses of photography have been manifold, and the satisfaction they have given 
in preserving the very reflex of the faces of our dead relations and cherished 
friends is doubtless the greatest triumph of all. Within a few months of his 
death, Prince Albert was deeply moved on receiving from his daughter, the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, a daguerreotype of his father. ‘“ How precious,” 
he writes to her on the 3rd of September, 1861, “is the daguerreotype! After 
seventeen years which have glided by since my dear father was taken away, 
all at once his shade has come before me—for such, in fact, it is.”* 

To the early part of Queen Victoria’s reign must be referred some of the 
most practical applications of the gigantic telescope erected by the Karl of 
Rosse at Parsonstown, in Ireland. This wonderful instrument (which, however, 
hag been much surpassed by later telescopes) was in active operation from 1828 
to 1845. Its power was such as to exhibit the very rocks on this side of the 
moon, and our knowledge of that satellite—a barren, mournful sphere of 
extinguished vitality—-was greatly increased by the scientific labours of Lord 
Rosse and his coadjutors. Returning to mundane matters, we must refer to 
the opening of the Thames Tunnel, which took place on the 25th of March, 
1843. The shaft had been commenced, and the first brick laid, as far back as 
the 2nd of March, 1825; but the work was twice delayed by the irruption of 
water. This subway between Wapping and Rotherhithe was undoubtedly a 
splendid triumph of modern engineering, and reflected the highest credit on 
Mr. I. K. Brunel, who proposed and carried out the design. But ‘the tunnel 
was not long popular, and, after the dissolution of the Company im 1866, the 
work was transferred to the East London Railway, by which it has since been 
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used. The Queen and Prince Albert were much interested in the tunnel, and, 
in July, 1843, honoured it with a visit of inspection. 

Arctic discovery made some important strides about this date. Sir John 
Franklin, accompanied by Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, sailed in the Erebus 
and Terror on his third Arctic Expedition, May 24th, 1845. From subsequent 
investigations, it appears that he discovered the North-west passage, having 
sailed down Peel and Victoria Straits (now called Franklin’s Straits) a few 
months after his arrival in those inhospitable regions. The Expedition, how- 
ever, was fatal to the brave explorers. All England waited with anxiety for 
tidings of these adventurons men; but, after a few despatches, an appalling 
silence and mystery descended on the enterprise. Months passed away, and 
nothing more was heard of the Erebus and Terror, It was as if ships and 
men had been snatched away from the world; and the public could comfort 
itself only with vague hopes that, after all, the vessels and their crew would 
reappear at some unexpected corner of the earth. When the suspense became 
no longer bearable, expeditions were sent out in search of the missing voyagers, 
and coals, provisions, clothing, and other necessaries, were deposited at various 
points by the English and American Governments, by Lady Franklin, and by 
several private individuals. Some years later, wild rumours started up that 
Sir John Franklin and the gaunt remnant of-his crew had been seen at this 
place and at that; but these accounts always proved incorrect. It is unnecessary 
to recount the numerons expeditions sent out by Lady Franklin, and by the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States. Snffice it to say that, on 
the 6th of May, 1859, Lieutenant Hobson found at Point Victory, near Cape 
Victoria, a cairn and a tin case, the latter containing a paper, signed on the 
25th of April, 1848, by Captain Fitzjames, which certified that the ships Erebus 
and Terror were beset with ice on the 12th of September, 1846; that Sir John 
Franklin died on the 11th of the following June; and that the ships were 
deserted on the 22nd of April, 1848. Some skeletons and other relics were 
afterwards discovered; but the precise nature of the sufferings endured by these 
heroic men is swallowed up for ever in the icy silence of the Polar Seas. 

The rapid development of Tractarianism in the Church of England drew 
forth from the Archbishop of Canterbury a letter to the clergy of the Established 
Church, dated January 11th, 1845. His Grace forbore from giving any authori- 
tative opinion on the practices recently introduced, but recommended moderation, 
forbearance, and mutual concession. Where the Tractarian innovations had 
been submitted to quietly, he thought they should be continued; but where 
they had been violently opposed, he advised the clergyman not to insist on 
their observance. Uniformity in the mode of conducting public worship he 
regarded as extremely desirable; but, as the Rubric was not very consistent 
with itself, he admitted that its authors might possibly have contemplated 
the existence of some diversity, when sanctioned by convenience. Nothing 
could be more amiable than the feeling which prompted this address; but it 
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was clearly unfitted to appease the feelings of either the Tractarians or the 
Anti-Tractariaus. Both sides were committed to the most extreme views, which 
they advocated with mutual bitterness. Eight days after the publication of 
the Archbishop’s circular, there was a disturbance in St. Sidwell’s Church, 
Exeter, arising out of the Puseyite practices of the Rev. Francis Courtenay. 
The matter was referred to the Bishop of Exeter by the Mayor, and the former 
wrote to Mr. Courtenay, recommending him to give way at the request of 
the civil authorities, and not to persist in wearing the surplice in the pulpit, 
unless his conscience should require him to do so. At the present day it 
seems a ridiculous wrangling over trifles to dispute whether a clergyman shall 
wear a surplice or a gown; but it shonld be recollected that these trifles were 
commonly held to be the outward manifestations of a fixed determination on 
the part of all Puseyite clergymen to assimilate the Church of England to the 
Church of Rome. If the opposition to the surplice was trivial, so also was 
the determination to wear it: if the wearing of the surplice involved a serious 
principle on the one side, the resistance involved an equally serious principle 
on the other. Yet the Archbishop of Canterbury thought that a few kindly 
words would compose these heart-burnings, which had already destroyed the 
peace of the Church, and now threatened its very existence. 

From all such vexed questions, and from the inevitable contentions of 
party, it was an unspeakable comfort to the Queen and Prince Albert to be 
able to retire for a bricf season to some quiet country spot, where they could 
live in repose and privacy. This immunity from public cares gave their 
special charm to the Scottish tours. But the Highlands are remote from 
London, aud it was very desirable that some place should be found, sufficiently 
removed for a leisurely seclusion, and sufficiently near the metropolis for a 
quick and easy return. When her Majesty and the Prince accompanied the 
King of the French to Portsmouth at the conclusion of his visit in the 
autumn of 1844, they saw a charming estate in the Isle of Wight, which has 
since become famous as the marine residence of Osborne. It was Sir Robert 
Peel who drew their attention to this beautiful retreat, and in the early part 
of 1845 it was purchased by her Majesty. “It sounds so pleasant,” wrote the 
Queen to King Leopold, “to have a place of one’s own, quiet and retired, 
and free from all Woods and Forests, and other charming departments, which 
really are the plague of one’s life.” The estate was afterwards enlarged by 
further purchases, and the mansion then existing was almost immediately 
pulled down, that a larger and more dignified edifice might occupy its site. 
The new structure was planned by Prince Albert, and the building operations 
were conducted by the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt. The grounds also were laid 
out by the Prince, and the ornamental plantations, which owed their existence 
to him, are still amongst the greatest beauties of the Royal domain. Here 
likewise, as at Windsor, his Royal Highness had a farm for scientific agriculture, 
which’ he managed so admirably that in a little while he made it pay. 
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Before the opening of Parliament the Queen and Prince Albert paid two 
visits which were productive of general satisfaction. The first, which took 
place about the middle of January, was to the seat of the Duke of Buckingham 
at Stowe, where the Royal couple were received in a style of unusual mag- 
nificence. The other visit was to the Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye, 
where the Royal party arrived on the 20th of January. “The Duke,” writes 
Mr. Anson, “takes the Queen in to dinner, and sits by her Majesty, and after 
dinner gets up and says, ‘ With your Majesty’s permission, I give the health. 
of her Majesty,’ and then the same for the Prince. They then adjourn to 
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the library, and the Duke sits on the sofa by the Queen for the rest of the 
evening until eleven o'clock, the Prince and the gentlemen being scattered 
about in the library, or the billiard-room which opens into it. In a large 
conservatory beyond, the band of the Duke’s Grenadier regiment plays through 
the evening.” The Queen and Prince Albert returned on the 28rd of J. anuary 
to Windsor Castle, and the brief amusements of the early year speedily gave 
place to those important duties which are necessarily associated with the 
government of a great Empire. 

Parliament was opened by the Queen in person on the 4th of February. 
The Royal Speech referred with satisfaction to the decline of political agita- 
tion in Ireland. It was mentioned that, as a natural result of this change, 
private capital had been more freely applied than previously to useful public 
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enterprises, undertaken through the friendly co-operation of individuals in- 
terested in the welfare of that country. Sir Robert Peel made his annual 
financial statement on the 14th of the same month. The Bank Charter Act 
of 1844, for separating the issue from the banking department of the great. 
establishment in Threadneedle Street, limiting the issue of notes, and re- 
quiring the whole of the further circulation to be on a basis of bullion, had 
already placed the monetary affairs of the country on a better footing. As 
regarded the Budget, the Premier calculated the revenue for the ensuing year 
at £53,100,000, and the expenditure at £49,000,000. Notwithstanding this. 
surplus of more than £4,000,000, Sir Robert Peel considered it advisable to 
continue the Income Tax for a further period of three years, as he found it. 
necessary to increase the expenditure on account of the public service, and, 
desired to apply his surplus to the reduction of the sugar duty, together with 
the abolition of the duties on glass, cotton, and wool, and on the importation 
of Baltic staves. It was also proposed to abolish the duty on all those 
articles which yielded merely nominal amounts—a step which, it was calcu- 
lated, would sweep away four hundred and thirty articles from the tariff. 
These proposals met with no great opposition, and were rapidly carried through. 
Parliament by large majorities. 

In another portion of his policy Peel encountered much more trouble. 
Measures were proposed for the establishment of Queen’s Colleges at Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway, which should be open to all, without religious distinction, 
and for increasing the annual grant to the College of Maynooth from 
£9,000 to £30,000. Both measures, though ultimatcly successful, were cal- 
culated to exasperate some of the deepest feelings of that time; and 
Peel found considerable difficulty in carrying out his designs. The pro- 
posed Colleges for Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were described as the “Godless: 
Colleges,” and the expression was the common taunt levelled at all who. 
thought such institutions likely to effect good in the mitigation of religious. 
animosities. The opposition to the increased Maynooth grant had much 
more of reason on its side. The College at Maynooth had been founded by 
Parliameut in 1795 for the education of students designed for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland. An Act for its government was passed in 
1800; but its existence as a State-supported institution was always repugnant. 
to the Protestant feeling of England. When, therefore, it was proposed to 
add £21,000 to the yearly grant, it was not unnaturally considered by large 
numbers of Englishmen that the time had come for making a decided protest. 
No doubt a vast amount of the narrowest and fiercest bigotry was mixed up 
with this opposition; yet, after sweeping aside all this froth and venom, the 
raked fact remains that Protestants were expected to pay au annual sum 
towards the education of Roman Catholic priests, who were not likely to 
show any affection either for Protestantism or for England. The whole 
principle of religious endowments is open to the gravest question, end, had 
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the opponents of the Maynooth grant taken their stand on that ground, they 
would have advanced their cause with all reasonable men, though probably 
their numerical following would have been less. But the enlistment of bigotry 
on the side of the objectors was not unnatural from their own point of view, 
though it drew down on them some scathing criticisms. Mr. Macaulay, soon 
afterwards known as the most brilliant historian of modern times, spoke of 
“the bray of Exeter Hall,’ and lost his re-election for Edinburgh, two years 
later, in consequence of that sarcasm. After all the clamour of adverse 
opinions, Peel carried the increased grant; but for many years after, the late 
Mr. Spooner made an annual motion against the Maynooth College, and 
delivered himself of a rambling speech, to which few listened. Most persons 
found the subject a nuisance; and when the Irish Church was disestablished 
and disendowed in 1869, it was agreed that the annual Parliamentary grant 
to Maynooth should cease at the commencement of 1871, though compensation 
was made, as a matter of obvious fairness. 

The augmentation of the Maynooth grant led to the resignation of Mr. 
Gladstone, who occupied the position of President of-the Board of Trade in 
the Government of Sir Robert Peel. He was not at all opposed to the measure, 
which, in fact, he supported as a private member; but he considered that his 
book entitled ‘The State in its Relations with the Church,” first published in 
1838, contained some passages which precluded him from taking part as a 
Minister in the proposed measure. In addressing the House on the 4th of 
February he observed:—‘‘I have a strong conviction, speaking under ordinary 
circumstances and as a general rule, that those who have borne the most 
solemn testimony to a particular view of a great and constitutional question 
ought not to be parties responsible for proposals which involve a material 
departure from it.” 

Religious questions were at that time prominently before the public, and 
Sir Robert Peel showed an anxiety to remove those restrictions which had 
formerly been considered necessary to the safety of the State and Church. 
During the session of 1845, a Bill was introduced by the Government for 
removing the test by which Jews were excluded from certain municipal offices. 
The existing state of the law was ridiculously inconsistent ; for, while a Jew 
might be the High Sheriff of a county, or Sheriff of London, he was not allowed 
to be a Mayor, an Alderman, or a member of the Common Council. Before 
océupying any of these offices, he had to swear “on the true faith of a Christian,’” 
which of course no Jew would do. A measure to remove the anomaly was 
introduced into the Upper House by Lord Lyndhurst, the Lord Chancellor, and, 
strange to say, it passed through that Assembly, which had previously resisted 
all attempts in the same direction. The Bill underwert no danger in the House 
of Commons, for the Lower Chamber had in previous sessions endeavoured to 
effect the same reform. 

Prince Aibert was extremely gratified by Sir Robert Peel’s Budget for 18+45, 
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which not only, as we have seen, reduced or obliterated a vast number of 
vexatious duties, but at the same time placed the finances of the country on so 
excellent a footing as to enable the Minister to ask for the Navy and Ordnance 
Estimates an imcrease of a million anda half so as to augment the power of 
Great Britain at sea. For the security of our ports, seven sail of the line were 
always to be available in the Channel, and three on foreign stations ; and the 
Prince saw in these arrangements a renewed guarantee for the peace of Europe. 
He was also much pleased by an allusion, in the financial statement of the Prime 
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Minister, to the fact that the recent visits of Imperial and Royal personages had 
involved no additional expense to the country. The reforms in the administra- 
tion of the Royal Household, due to the initiative of Prince Albert, had effected 
so great a saving that the Civil List was found quite adequate to the extra 
demands upon it. ‘“ Those visits,” said Sir Robert Peel, “of necessity created 
a considerable increase of expenditure ; but, through that wise system of economy 
which is the only source of true magnificence, her Majesty was enabled to meet 
every charge, and to give a reception to the sovereigns which struck every one 
by its magnificence, without adding one tittle to the burdens of the country. 
I am not required on the part of her Majesty to press for the extra expen- 
diture of one singie shilling on account of these unforeseen causes of increased 
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expenditure. I think that to state this is only due to the personal credit of 
her Majesty, who insists upon it that there shall be every magnificence re- — 
quired by her station, but without incurring a single debt.” 

These gratifying statements were transmitted by Prince Albert to Baron 
Stockinar, who, it will be recollected, was largely concerned in those reforms in 
the Household which had been productive of such admirable results. In his 
reply, written on the 28th of February, the Baron alludes to a speech having 
reference to his Royal Highness, and asks, “‘ What can it be which has led to 
the reopening of that report?” The report in question was a rumour to the 
effect that the title of King Consort was about to be conferred upon the Prince, 
by the special desire of her Majesty. For this belief there was some founda- 
tion—not as respected any existing intention, but with reference to a project | 
which was undoubtedly formed in 1841. In that year it’ was the earnest wish 
of her Majesty that the regal title should be conferred on her consort. She 
perceived that his somewhat anomalous position placed him at a disadvantage 
witb. other illustrious personages, and was often inconsistent with the dignity 
properly belonging to the Queen’s husband. Her views were therefore submitted 
to the judgment of Baron Stockmar, without the Prince himself knowing 
anything of the matter. The Baron, with that practical sense and wisdom 
which always distinguished him, strongly opposed the suggestion ; and so did. 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, to whom, by her Majesty’s wish, Stockmar 
had referred the question. Both those Statesmen believed that the proposed 
change would be attended by undesirable results, and the project was in con- 
sequence abandoned. The revival of the idea was due in'no respect either 
to her Majesty or to the Prince; but, in the early part of 1845, the Morning 
Chronicle announced’ that the title of King Consort was about to be created. 
On the 17th of February the Premier was questioned in the House of Commons 
as to whether there was any truth in this rumour, and Sir Robert ‘Peel stated 
in reply that the paragraph was wholly without foundation. The design of 
making Prince Albert Commander-in-Chief after the death of the Duke of 
Wellington seems to have been really discussed for the second time at this 
period; but the duties were too onerous to be undertaken by his Royal 
Highness, in addition to the other demands on his attention. The appoint- 
ment was never conferred on him, and it would certainly have been an affront 
to English feeling had such a post been occupied by a foreigner. 
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A creat Empire, so long as the vigour of its people survives, is continually 
spreading im new directions—sometimes by indefensible means, at other times 
by methods which may be justified in accordance with the ordinary nature of 
human affairs. In the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign considerable 
activity was shown in the eastern parts of Asia, and some important additions 
were made to the British possessions. Borneo—the largest island in the 
world, next to Australia—was brought under the notice of Englishmen, about. 
1841, by the procecdings of an adventurous explorer. Until then it had been 
very little known in Great Britain, although discovered by the Portuguese as 
far back as 1518. The Dutch traded there during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; but the distant situation of the island, in the middle 
of the China Seas, restricted the intercourse of Europeans with its people. 
The adjacent waters swarmed with pirates, who not only robbed, bat committed 
the most extreme atrocities; and the evil was not firmly taken in hand until 
a retired Anglo-Indian officer, named James Brooke, resolved to put down 
buccaneering in the Eastern Archipelago. Providing himself with a large 
yacht (which, bemg attached to the Royal Yacht Squadron, possessed in foreign 
seas the privileges of a ship of war), he practised his crew for about three 
years in the Mediterranean and other European seas, and departed for the 
East rear the end of October, 1838. Arriving at Sarawak, he and his men 
lent their aid to the Sultan of Borneo in suppressing an insurrection among 
the Dyaks, a savage race, distinct from the ruling tribe, who are Malays. 
In acknowledgment of his services Brooke was made Rajah and Governor 
of Sarawak in September, 1811, and used his power in efforts to improve the 
laws and civilise the people. He also obtained the assistance of various British 
ships of war in the extirpation of piracy, and many persens iwere slaughtered 
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on the allegation that they were freebooters. At a somewhat later date the 
English Rajah quarrelled with the Sultan, attacked his capital city, took it 
by storm, and put the whole army to flight. The Sultan was afterwards 
reinstated; but Sir James Brooke (as he afterwards became) still held his 
position as Rajah of Sarawak. The upshot of all tkese adventures, so far 
as this period of Queen Victoria’s reign is concerned, was that, in the course 
of 1846, a treaty was concluded with the Sultan, through the instrumentality 
of Brooke, by which the island of Labuan, to the north-west of Borneo, was, 
together with its dependencies, ceded to the British Empire, as a naval station 
between India and China. A money payment was made to the Sultan, and 
Sir James Brooke acted for a time as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Labuan. His conduct, however, was much impugned in Parliament by Messrs. 
Hume and Cobden, who maintained that many innocent persons had been 
slain, under pretence of their being pirates, and that the inducement to these 
acts was the “head-money” paid by the British Government to the sailors. 
These charges, though seemingly not improbable, were never distinctly proved ; 
but the money payment was wisely abolished. 

Travelling still farther from home, we find the Sandwich Islands offered to 
Great Britain by their king, Kamehameha III., in 1843. Some British subjects 
had claims against this chieftain, which he knew not how else to meet. The 
offer was not accepted; but the islands were taken under British protection, 
and formed into a kind of semi-independent State, with a ridiculous travesty 
of so-called “Constitutional ’”’ government. Two Houses of Parliament were 
appointed, and met for the first time on the 20th of May, 1845. The dusky- 
coloured sovereign delivered a speech from the throne, and told his people 
that it was their possession of the Word of God which had introduced them 
into the family of nations. All these assumptions of European modes sound 
extremely ludicrous; yet, since those days, the Sandwich islanders have got 
on fairly well, so that Kamehameha was not altogether without justification 
in his hopeful anticipations. To the minds of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, the enlargement of the area of civilisation, under the egis of the 
British Empire, must have been profoundly interesting. But there were parts 
of our actual dominions, peopled by men of English race, where the right 
of self-government was not enjoyed at all. In 1845, we had forty-two colonies, 
of which only twenty-five had representative institutions, and those of a very 
incomplete character. The consequence was seen in continual complaints of 
misgovernment, corruption, and tyranny; and successive Colonial Secretaries 
seem to have been equally indifferent to the just demands of their countrymen 
beyond the seas. 

In May, 1845, a new convention was concluded between England and 
France for the better suppression of the slave trade. A little later in the 
same year, a French and English squadron made a somewhat futile demonstra- 
tion off Madagascar, an island on the south-eastern coast of Africa. Madagascar, 
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like the Sandwich Islands, had been to a great extent Christianised for some 
years past; but in 1835 a reactionary policy set in, under the vigorous in- 
citements of Queen Ranavalona, and the English missionaries were compelled 
to leave. Ten years later, the native laws were applied to such Huropean 
settlers as had been suffered to remain—an unfortunate result of the combined 
French and English attack on the sea-coasts. During these operations, some 
forts and part of a town were destroyed; but, on the whole, the expedition 
was unsuccessful, and the native Christians suffered from the exasperation 
of feeling thus engendered. 

Much more satisfactory, as regarded our intercourse with the Oriental 
world, was the inauguration of the Overland Route to and from India, due 
to the enterprise of Lieutenant Waghorn, who, on the 3lst of October, 1845, 
arrived in London with the Bombay Mail of the 1st of that month. His 
despatches had reached Suez on the 19th, and Alexandria on the 20th of 
‘October; and from the latter of those cities he proceeded by steamboat to the 
European continent, when, hurrying post through .Austria, Baden, Bavaria, 
Prussia, and Belgium, he reached London at half-past four on the moming 
-of October 31st. The speed of the Overland Route was afterwards increased ; 
but it had the disadvantage of greater expense. The ‘difference between 
the old and the new system consisted in the fact that by the former it was 
mecessary to pursue the long sea-route by the Cape of Good Hope, and so 
round the western coasts of Africa and Europe; whereas, by Lieutenant 
Waghorn’s system, the passengers and luggage were carried by land across 
the Isthmus of Suez and transferred to another vessel on the northern shore. 
Hence the extensive operations of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, with which modern visitors to the East are so well acquainted. 

While these important things were being done in distant parts of the 
world, the state of political affairs in England was becoming somewhat com- 
‘plicated. The popularity of Sir Robert Peel had, by 1845, greatly declined 
from the mark at which it stood in 1841. Thousands of persons complained 
-of the Income Tax—of the unfairness of its incidence, the heaviness of its 
burden, and the inquisitorial character inseparable’ from its operation. The 
objectors did not sufficiently consider that the imposition of this tax had 
enabled the Premier to abolish many millions of duties upon articles of 
ordinary consumption. The boon was accepted with silent gratitude; but 
the price by which it had been purchased was assailed in terms of un- 
measured vituperation. Such was the view taken by a large majority of the 
public, and at the same time Sir Robert Peel had to encounter the assaults 
of many prominent members of the party to which he himself belonged, 
whose animosity was excited by his manifest leaning towards a Free Trade 
policy, and by other tendencies which had far more of a Liberal than a 
‘Conservative character. It was now that Mr. Disraeli began to acquire that 
commanding force in Parliament which he never ceased to exercise until hig 
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death in 1581. The days had long gone by when he was unable to obtain a 
hearing in the House of Commons: when his voice was drowned by hoots. 
and ‘his awkward flights of rhetoric were met with peals of laughter. He 
hal developed a style of remarkable pungency and vigour; and perhaps no 
one in the Lower House. at that time, possessed so remarkable a power of 
launching those barbed arrows of sareasm which never fail to strike, and 
which usually leave a scar behind. 

In the opinion of Mr. Disraeli and his followers. Sir Robert Peel was a 
traitor, who had odtained office on the understanding that he was to support 
some form of Protection. and all the other principles of the Conservative 
party, but who was now unquestionably moving in the opposite direction. 
Tue trath is that the Tory party was splitting up into two camps, both oz 
which differed a good deal from the old connection. Peel and his adherents 
were becoming to a great extent Liberals in their political ideas. though 
with some differences from the Whig party; the rest of the Tories, con- 
sisting of ardent and enthusiastic ycung men, were endeavouring to form a 
body which they called * Young England.” This association of Conservative 
Reformers had arisen some few vears before: but it was only now beginning 
to attract general attention. The leader of this party was Mr. Disraeli, whe 
expounded its principles in several novels, but particolarly im + Coningsby.” 
first published in 1344 Other prominent members were Lord John Manners, 
Mr. George Smythe (afterwards the seventh Lord Strangford), Lord George 
Bentinck, Mr. Henry Hope. son of the author of -- Anastasius.” Mr. Monektor 
Milnes ‘better Known in later times as Lord Hoaghton), and some others 
less generally recognised. The essential principles of these gentlemen were 
Aristoeracy and Churchism. Their ideal was found im the Middle Ages. or 
at any rate In a period not much later; but, together with some genuine 
sympathr with the poor, and some views which may hare been needed as a 
counteraction to the excessive utilitarianism of the past forty rears. it cannot 
be denied that a large amount of weak sentimentality was mixed up with the 
epinions and methods of the reformers. With all their earnestness and all 
their wit, the Young Englanders could not keep their system going for more 
than a handful of vears. 

Under all the difficulties of the time, it was an immense consolation to 
Sir Robert Peel to kmow that he had the hearty support of her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. This was the more valuable as the first association of the 
Conservative chief with the head of the State had been, as the reader is 
aware, of a delicate and unpleasant character. While still under the influence 
of Lord Melbourne. it is evident that the Queen had no great liking for Sir 
Robert Peel. His opposition to the sovereign in the Bedchamber question 
left a feeling of soreness. which lasted some time after the incident had 
ceased to agitate the public mind: and the cold manners of Peel might have 
proved an obstacle to cordial relations between that politician and his Royal 
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mistress. But all such difficulties were overcome when a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the former had shown the latter how sterling and admirable 
were his qualities. By 1845 her Majesty had acquired as great a regard 
for Sir Robert as she had formerly entertained for Lord Melbourne. She 
felt a warm sympathy with her Conservative Minister in the difficulties he 
had to encounter from a somewhat factious Opposition, and, acting under 
this feeling, she sent to him, in March, 1845, a letter she had received from 
King Leopold, speaking very highly of his measures. In replying to this 
communication, Peel observed: —“His Majesty has an intimate knowledge 
of this country, and is just so far removed from the scene of political 
contention here as to be able to take a clear and dispassionate view of 
the motives and acts of public men.” The writer added that he looked to 
no other reward, apart from her Majesty’s favourable opinion, than that 
posterity should confirm the judgment of King Leopold—namely, that Sir 
Robert Peel had used the power committed to him for the maintenance 
of the honour and just prerogatives of the Crown, and the advancement of 
the public welfare. In concluding his reply, the Premier acknowledged the 
“generous confidence and support’ which he had invariably received from 
her Majesty. 

The rancour exhibited by a large portion of his own party, in opposing 
the increased grant to Maynooth, was so excessive that the Queen felt a 
great desire to bestow some special favour on Sir Robert Peel, as a mark 
of her confidence and esteem. She wished to confer on him the Order of 
the Garter, but, feeling doubtful how far this would meet the wishes of the 
Premier himself, requested Lord Aberdeen to sound him on the topic. Peel 
questioned, and wisely so, whether this honour would be of any service to 
him as a public man. Indeed, he considered that it would probably have the 
contrary effect; and he therefore declined the perilous distinction. In thanking 
her Majesty for the offer, he observed that he sprang from the people, was 
essentially a man of the people, and felt that in his case such an honour 
would be misapplied. His heart, he said, was not set upon titles of honour, 
or social distinctions; and the only reward he desired on quitting the service 
of her Majesty was that she should say to him, “You have been a faithful 
servant, and have done your duty to your country and to myself.” Sir 
Robert Peel was the son of a Lancashire manufacturer who, being also a 
member of the House of Commons, and a politician not wholly undistinguished 
in his day, had been created a Baronet in 1800. The mother of the future 
Premier was the daughter of another manufacturer; so that the second Sir 
Robert Peel had every reason to describe himself as essentially a plebeian. 
There would have been no harm in his accepting the Garter, but it was 
certainly more in accordance with the simplicity and genuineness of his nature 
to decline it. It is not improbable that something of the merely external 
coldness of Peel’s nature (for in the recesses of that nature he was not cold) 
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may have been due to what Dr. Johnson admirably called “defensive pride.” 
The slightest compromise of his own dignity might possibly have drawn 
down upon him the supercilions taunts of the aristocratic party which he led. 
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MALINES CATHEDRAL. 


By dint of his powerful intellect and unresting industry Sir Robert Peel 
managed to keep the Government on its feet during the Session of 1845. But 
he knew well that the days of the Cabinet were numbered, and, through the 
medium of Lord Aberdeen, he prepared her Majesty and Prince Albert for 
the Ministerial crisis which he felt sure would not be long in coming. The 
malcontent members of his own party might at any moment coalesce with 
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the Whigs, and upset the Administration, Moreover, he had taken too much 
upon himself, and was beginning to feel the strain. The time had been 
when he was of opinion that the Prime Minister of England should always 
be in the House of Commons; but he now perceived that his position in that 
chamber entailed an amount of work which no human being could long sustain. 
Sometimes he thought of trying to effect a combination between the more 
liberal Conservatives and the Whigs; but the task would not have been easy, 
and would probably have failed in its operation. He went on, therefore, with. 
heroic resolve, but with an ever-increasing conviction that a crisis must arrive 
before many months were over. The efforts to conciliate the Irish by the 
increase of the Maynooth grant, the establishment of the Queen’s Colleges, 
and other measures, had failed as utterly as all such efforts invariably do. 
Ireland was again becoming disaffected, and the Queen was once more obliged 
to postpone indefinitely her contemplated visit to that island. The Corpora- 
tion of Dublin had in May presented an address to her Majesty, requesting 
that she would visit their country, and promising her a welcome of the utmost: 
warmth and the most perfect unanimity. But the Queen replied evasively 
that “whenever she might be enabled to receive in Ireland the promised 
welcome, she should rely with confidence upon the loyalty and affection of 
her faithful subjects.” No date was mentioned for the promised visit, and. 
undoubtedly the state of Ireland was such that it would have been imprudent 
on the part of the Sovereign to venture within the range of so many possible 
dangers. The agitation for Repeal had again sprung up; agrarian crimes 
were frequent; and the potato-disease was beginning to show itself, to an 
extent which made thoughtful men apprehensive of the future. The Queen 
therefore resolved to take her holiday on the Continent, and proceed up the 
Rhine to Saxony. She could not depart, however, until the prorogation of 
Parliament, and in the meanwhile there were many causes of anxiety. “In 
polities,” said Prince Albert, writing to’ Baron Stockmar on the 18th of July, 
1845, “we are drawing near the close of one of the most remarkable sittings 
of Parliament. Peel has carried throngh everything with immense majorities ; 
but it is certain he has no longer any stable Parliamentary support. His 
party is quite broken up, and the Opposition has as many different opinions 
and principles as heads.” The Session came to an end on the 9th of August, 
and the same evening her Majesty and Prince Albert sailed from Woolwich 
for Antwerp in the Royal yacht. The fine old city was reached at six 
o’clock on the evening of the 10th, amidst a downpour of rain. Never- 
theless, the place was illuminated after the primitive fashion so often seen 
on the Continent. The same cheerless weather continued next day, when 
the Royal party landed. Proceeding by rail to Malines, the visitors were 
there met by the King and Queen of the Belgians, who accompanied them 
as far as Verviers. Guards of honour saluted at every station, and the 
frequent tunnels were illuminated with lamps and torches. 
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At jength they gained the Prussian frontier, where the train was met by 
.. Lord Westmoreland (the English Ambassador at Berlin), the Chevalier Bunsen, 
and certain gentlemen of the Prussian Court who had been appointed to wait 
upon the Queen and Prince. At Aix-la-Chapelle they found the King of 
Prussia, together with several members of the Royal Family. .“In the room 
of the station,’ writes the Queen, in her Journal, “were assembled all the 
authorities, the clergy, Catholic and Imtheran, and a number of young ladies 
dressed in white, one of whom, a daughter of the Burgomaster, recited some 
complimentary verses.” Her Majesty and the Prince, together with their 
party, afterwards visited the Cathedral and other memorial edifices, and the 
journey was resumed in the evening. The reception at Cologne was especially 
- cordial and impressive, and from that city the Royal party soon reached the 
station at Brihl. Here the English visitors went into one of the saloons of 
the: Palace to listen to the splendid tattoo performed by five hundred military 
musicians. The room was illuminated with torches, and with lamps of coloured 
vlass, and the whole effect was most splendid. At Bonn they attended the 
inauguration of the Beethoven statue, and were serenaded by an enormous 
orchestra, consisting of sixty military bands. At four o’clock on the same 
day, a grand banquet was given at the Palace, on which occasion the Prussian 
King made a speech, in which he said:—“Gentlemen, fill your glasses! There 
is a word of inexpressible sweetness to British as well as to German hearts. 
Thirty years ago it echoed on the heights of Waterloo from British and 
German tongues, after days of hot and desperate fighting, to mark the glorious 
triumph of our brotherhood in arms. Now it resounds on the banks of our 
fair Rhine, amid the blessings of that peace which was ‘the hallowed fruit 
of the great conflict. That word is Victoria!” His Majesty then drank to 
the health of the Queen and Prince Albert; and the former, who was much 
affected, rose, bent towards the King, and kissed his cheek. 

After the banquet, the Royal party returned by rail to Cologne, and there 
embarked on a steamer to witness the illuminations from the river. The 
spectacle was of the most splendid description, and, as reflected from the 
waters of the Rhine, appeared doubly glorious. “As darkness closed in,” 
says a writer, who seems to have caught the spirit of the scene, “the dim 
and fetid city began to put forth buds of light. Lines of twinkling brightness 
darted like liquid gold and silver from pile to pile, then along the famous 
bridge of boats, across the river, up the masts of the shipping, and all abroad 
upon the opposite bank. Rockets now shot from all parts of the horizon. 
As the Royal party glided down the river, the banks blazed with fireworks 
and musketry. The Cathedral burst forth a building of light, every detail of 
the architecture being made out in delicately-coloured lamps—pinkish with 
an underglow of orange.” ‘Some of the houses appeared absolutely red-hot, 
and the beauty of the scene was so extraordinary that the spectators forgot 
the drizzle of rain which’ was gradually wetting them through. A day cr two 
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later the Queen and her companions steamed up the Rhine—an illustrious 
party. consisting of three Queens, two Kings. a Prince Consort, an Archduke, 
and the Prince and Princess. who. in 1871. became Emperor and Empress of 
Germany. Amongst persons distincuished for intellect was the Baron von 
Humboldt, for whom Prince Albert entertained a profound admiration, but 
who appears not to have reciprocated this feeling. The Prince was unaware 
of the fact at that time; but after the death of Humboldt, in 1559, some 
letters of that famous man were published in Germany, and in one of these. 
written on the 27th of February, 1547. Humboldt sars:—--I am severe only 
with the great ones, and this man “Prince Albert” made an uncomfortable 
impression upon me at Stolzenfels. ‘I know,’ he said to me, >that you 
sympathise greatly with the misfortunes of the Russian Poles. Unfortunately. 
the Poles are as little deserving of our sympathy as the Jrish.’’** The Prince 
was much annoyed at the publication of remarks which he had made in 
private; moreover, he denied that his words had been correctly reported. It 
would seem that he had made some observations on the faults of character 
common to both races: bat it is not likely that he expressed himself in the 
sweeping manner described by Humboldt. 

In Bavaria, at Coburg and Getha, and in other parts of Germany, the 
reception given to the Qneen was equally enthusiastic. Coming near te Coburg. 
on the Isth of August. the English Sovereign felt deeply moved and agitated 
at approaching the native place of her husband. On their arrival, the Roval 
visitors were welcomed by Ernest. Duke of Coburg. who was dressed in fuil 
uniform. ‘At the entrance to the town.” writes her Majesty, “we came to 
a triumphal arch. where Herr Bergner, the Burgomaster, addressed us, and 
was quite overcome. On the other side stood a number of young girls dressed 
in white, with green wreaths and scarts. whe presented us with bouquets and 
yerses. I cannot sav how much I felt moved on entering this dear old piace, 
and with difficulty I restrained mv emotion. The beautifully eormamented 
town, all bright with wreaths and fowers, the numbers of good, affectionate 
people, the many recollections connected with the place—all was so affecting. 
In the Platz. where the Rathhans and Regierungshans are (which are fine 
and curious old houses . the clergy were assembled. and Ober-Superintendent 
Genzler addressed us very Kindly—a very young-looking man of his age. for be 
married mamma to my father. and christened and confirmed Albert and Ernest.” 
Arriving at the Paiace. they were received by such a crowd of relatives that. 
as the Queen records. ‘the staircase was full of cousins.” The occasion was 
interesting and pleasant: but it was overmastered by a feeling cf sadness. 
consequent on the recent death of Prince Albert’s father. and this mournful 
sentiment was intensified wher the Roval visitors drove to the Rosenau, the 
favourite country seat of the late Duke, where Prince Albert himselt had been 
born. This residence was now fitted up for the use of the Queen and her 
husband durmg their stay at Coburg: but, “every sound, every view. every 
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step we take,” writes the former, “makes us think of him [the late Duke], 
and feel an indescribable, hopeless longing for him.” The visitors were shown 
over the fortress which guards the town of Coburg, and were much interested 
in beholding the room once occupied by Luther, in which his chair and a 
portion of his bed are still preserved. On the 20th of August—the festival 
of St. Gregorius—the Royal party were present at the children’s féte invariably 
given in honour of that day. The behaviour of the little boys and girls appears 
to have been most exemplary, and the occasion was a very joyous one. 

Many other festivities marked the stay of the Queen and Prince Albert at 
the Rosenau. The 26th of August, the anniversary of the Prince’s birth, was 
spent in the house where he had first seen the light, and many of the peasants, 
in gala dress, came to the house with wreaths, nosegays, and hearty congratula- 
tions. On the following day, the Royal visitors Ieft the Rosenau with heavy 
hearts, and proceeded to Reinhardtsbrunn, the scenery surrounding which gave 
her Majesty the keenest pleasure. Thence they went on to Gotha, and on the 
following day (August 30th) made an excursion to the Thuringian Forest, the 
beauties of which are not easily to be matched. In the heart of the forest, a 
beautiful pavilion, ornamented with branches of fir and interwoven wreaths of 
flowers and laurels, was found awaiting the distinguished visitors. Here, to 
the music of a fine band, a great batiwe of game took place, with the result 
that fifty-five animals, of. which thirty-one were stags, were stretched dead or 
wounded on the turf. It was a shocking exhibition, and the Queen records in 
her Journal that none of the gentlemen liked it. Nevertheless, they took part 
in it, and opinion in England was rather strongly expressed against such a 
method of emphasising a holiday. The visit to Germany, howevor, had, on 
the whole, been most delightful, and when the time came for departure, the 
Queen could hardly bear to think that she must leave. Gotha was quitted on 
the 8rd of September, and, on their return journey, the Queen and Prince 
Albert halted at Hisenach, where the Grand Duke of Weimar took them to 
the historic castle of Wartburg, where Luther spent many mouths of seclusion 
at a period of great danger to himself, and where they were shown, together 
with the table at which he wrote, and the wedding-ring which he wore, the dark 
mark upon the wall where he threw his inkstand at a visionary devil. The rest 
of the journey was rapidly performed; but, before returning to England, the 
Queen had to pay a second visit to Louis Philippe at the Chateau d’Eu. 

At Tréport, which they reached on the morning of September 8th, her Majesty 
and the Prince were received by the French Sovereign. On reaching the Chateau, 
they found that one of the rooms had been fitted up, in honour of her Majesty’s 
former visit, with pictures illustrating what had then happened, with others 
having reference to the King’s own visit to Windsor, and with portraits by 
Winterhalter of the Queen and Prince Albert. The whole company of the 
Opéra Comique had been brought down from Paris, and, in a temporary theatre 
constructed in the grounds, two lively French operas were performed in the 
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evening. This second visit to Leuis Philippe was extremely short, for, on the 
evening of the next day (September 9th}, it came to a close. The King rowed 
in his barge to the Queen's vacht, and, while Prince Albert went to show 
the Prince de Joinville a smaller yacht, called the Fuiry, the French monarch 
entered into conversation with her Majesty and Lord Aberdeen on the subject 
of the Spanish marriages. » The King,’ records Queen Victoria in her Journal, 
~told Lord Aberdeen, as well as me, he never would hear of Montpensier’s 
marriage with the Infanta of Spain (which they are in a great fright about 
in England) until it was no longer a political question, which would be when 
the Queen is married, and has children. This is very satisfactory. 

When Albert came back with Joinville, which was about seven o’clock, a 
King said be must go; and they all took leave, the King embracing me 
again and again. We saw and heard the King land. The sun had set. 
and in a very short while there was the most beautiful moonlight, exquisitely 
reflected on the water. We walked up and down, and Lord Aberdeen was 
full of the extreme success of our whole tour, which had gone off charmingly, 
including this little visit, which had been most successful.” Lord Aberdeen 
was a Minister very easily satisfied with the promises of foreign Powers; but 
it must be admitted that. after so specific a statement as that of Louis Philippe 
with reference to his son. the Due de Montpensier, it was not easy to suppose 
that in about a year he would act in direct contradiction of his pledged word. 
The visit, however, had been paid; the words had been uttered: and on the 
10th of September the Queen again reached England, reinvigorated by her 
tour, and fully satisfied that nothing unpleasant was likely to occur with 
respect to Spain and France. 

Towards the close of 1845, the whole of England was mach disturbed by 
an unwholesome extension of railway enterprise, which ended in a panic and 
an alarming crash. Only fifteen years had elapsed since the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, which, though not absolutely ‘the first 
of iron roads, was the earliest to attract general attention. But in that 
brief period railways had beeu pushed forward in many directions, and had 
become the most important means of communication in the country. They 
appealed to all classes and to all interests, and on Easter Monday, 1844, the 
system of cheap excursion trips, with return tickets, was added to the other 
attractions of this method of conveyance. The great landowners did not like 
the innovation; for in many instances their ancestral parks were cut through 
by the relentless engineer, and, although tne persons so injured received 
money compensation, there are certain troubles which the guinea will not 
eure. Those, also. who lived in remote and picturesque districts, disliked tc 
see their solitudes invaded by a smoky engine, a rattlmg train of carriages, 
and perhaps a somewhat vulgar and tumultuous crowd. The poet Words- 
worth was desperately offended at this desecration of his beloved Lake 
district; and doubtless many other persons had the same feeling, without 
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being able to express it in the form of an cioquent sonnet. A great deal of 
allowance must be made for this very natural sentiment; yet the interests 
of a whole people could not be set aside for any such considerations. The 
work of constructing railways went on, and for a time the speculations were 
of a healthy and legitimate character. But in 1844-45 a number of bubble 
companies arose, which originated in dishonest greed, and had nothing but a 
swindler’s success for their object. The country seemed to go mad about 
railways. Every newspaper overflowed with advertisements of new projects ; 


THE CASTLE OF THE WARTBURG. 


every beggar thought he was going to be a millionaire. Parliament had but 
recently taken the control of railways under its supervision; defining the limit 
of fares, arranging other matters of detail in the interest of the public, and 
requiring that, before any company could come into operation, it should deposit: 
at the Board of Trade a specific account, accompanied by sketches, plans, 
and sections of the lines, of the objects which it proposed to effect, and the 
ineans by which those objects were to be carried ont. The last day on 
which these accounts could be rendered was November 30th, 1845. It happened 
to be Sunday—a circumstance overlooked when the arrangement was made; 
but all day long the proposed schemes came pouring in, and when at length 
the doors were closed at midnight, those who had arrived too late rang the 
bell, and, the moment they found an opportunity, flung their plans into the 
hall, only to see them thrown out again. The total number of railway 
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schemes thus lodged at the Board of Trade, before the end of the closing 
day, was 788. Many of these were bubble companies, floated by swindling 
and often poverty-stricken speculators, who found a number of persons simple 
enough to take shares, and pay money for them. When the crash was 
imminent, the vagabonds made off with their gains, and the credulous share- 
holders had to put up with their loss. One of the great leaders of railway 
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enterprise in those days was Mr. George Hudson, a draper of York, with a 
genius for this kind of speculation, in which he made an enormous fortune. 
There can be no doubt that the railway enterprise of England was largely 
advanced by the labours and abilities of this person, who was the chairman 
of numerous companies; but in a subsequent year it was considered that he 
had misappropriated a large sum of money, and he was compelled to refund 
no less a sum than £190,000. 

Since the resumption of office by Sir Robert Peel in 1841, the Free Trade 
agitation had made immense advances, and one of the most gifted champions 
of the cause, Mr. John Bright, had first appeared in Parliament during the 
summer of 1843. It is probable that Mr. Bright understood the whole case 
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for Free Trade as well as Mr. Cobden himself; and, even if his powers of 
exposition were not so irresistibly logical and lucid as those of his friend, he 
had a power of passionate, and even poetic, eloquence to which the other 
made no pretence, and which was equally effective whether on a platform or 
in the House of Commons. We have already seen that Sir Robert Peel was 
rapidly abandoning Protection, and the Free Trade party naturally gained 
confidence and vigour from so illustrious a convert. Their ideas had 
evidently taken hold of the popular mind, excepting, strange to say, that 
section of the people which had adopted the views of Chartism. Money to 
any amount seemed at the command of the reformers, and in a commercial 
country like England the possession of money is one of the best of argu- 
ments. On the 8th of May, 1845, an exhibition of agricultural products, 
implements, &c., and also of manufactured articles, was opened in Covent 
Garden Theatre, under the title of the Free Trade Bazaar. The whole of 
the pit and stage was boarded over; at the close of the vista thus created 
was an imitation painted window of the cathedral type; and the space thus 
utilised, as distinguished from the public part of the house, was fitted out 
as a Gothic Hall. The exhibition was open seventeen days, during which 
time about 100,000 people visited the Bazaar, and the monetary result was 
that £25,046 were added to the funds of the League. It is thought that 
this Bazaar suggested the first idea of the Great Exhibition which attracted 
the attention of the whole civilised world six years later. Of course the 
Protectionists laughed at the whole thing as theatrical; but it helped to 
familiarise Londoners with the idea of Free Trade—an important fact, as 
London was at that time behind the towns of the North in devotion to the 
new commercial policy. After May, 1845, the cause of Free Trade made 
rapid advances in the capital, and it seemed almost like a race between the 
two great political parties as to which should take it up. 

Another circumstance which worked in favour of the reformers was the 
rapid approach of the potato-disease in Ireland, which in the next two years 
resulted in one of the most terrible famines known to modern history. The 
condition of the potato crops began to attract serious attention in the month 
of August, when indications of its existence were visible, not only in Ireland, 
but in England. The evil, however, proved far worse in the former than in 
the latter country. On the 13th of October, Sir Robert Peel wrote to Sir 
James Graham :—“ The accounts of the state of the potato crop in Ireland are 
becoming very alarming. I foresee the necessity that may be impressed upon 
us, at an early period, of considering whether there is not that well-grounded 
apprehension of actual scarcity that justifies and compels the adoption of every 
means of relief which the exercise of the prerogative or legislation might 
afford. I have no confidence in such remedies as the prohibition of exports, 
or the stoppage of distilleries. The removal of impediments to import is the 
only effectual remedy.” This was a clear advance towards the adoption cf 
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Free Trade in corn, which Sir Roder: had previously resisted. and whieh 
he stil! postponed for several months. On the 31st of October we find a 
meeting at Dublin representing to the Lord Lieutenant that it had ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt that famine, and consequent pestilenc:. were imminent, 
unless the Government should take the mst prompt measures to provide for 
the people by the distribution of food. It was therefore requested that the 
ports of Ireland shevld be opened for the importation of Indian corn, rice. 
and other articles of consumption. Sir Robert Peel was already convinced 
that it was impossible, under existing circumstances, to maintain restrictions 
on the free import of grain: bat he still hung back from taking a different 
course. deterred, probably. br a doubt as <> how far he could obtain a majority 
im Parliament. 

His hesitation in this respect. which was now beginning to be denounced 
in Ireland in very emphatie <2rzs. appeared to Lerd John Russell to offer 2 
fitting opportunity for effecting the restoration of the Whigs to office. By this 
tame, Lord Melbourne had almost retired from public life, and everybody knew 
that, if the Liberals again came into power. the Premiership would fall to the 
mest able. energetic. acd reseiute of Melbourne's lieutenants. Lond John 
Russell sa a great career before him. and on the 22:1 of November he 
addressed a letter from Edinburgh to the cestocs of the City of Lendon. Ik 
will be recollected that the Whig statesmsz. shorily before the destruction of 
the Melbourne Cabinet. had been in favour cf a fixed, though a lew. duty on corn. 
while his great rival. Sir Robert Peel, had adopted wha: was known as the 
Sliding Ecale. The views of both lester: had altered sin-: those davs. Each 
had abandoned bis hebby: tat Lord John Russell was the Orst to proclaim 
unequivocally that he was a convert to the views af Mr. Cobden. In his 
Edinburgh letter. he wrote:—-It is no longer worth while to contend for a 
fixed dotv. In 1341. the Free Trade party would have agreed to a duty ot 
3s. per quarter on wheat, and after a lapse cf vears this duty might have been 
further reduced, and ultimately abolished. But the imposition of anv duty at 
present. without a provision for its extinction within a ster: peniad. would bat 
proiong a contest already sufficently fraitfal of animosity ani disssntext Let 
us, then, anite to put an end te a system which has been proved w be the blight 
ef commerce, the bane of agriculture, the scr: of bitter division amongst 
elasses, che canse cf penury. fever, mortality. and crime among the people.” 

The hesitation of Sr Robert Peel. though anfortanate beth for himself 
and the country. was scats:iy aveidavie under the circumstances, He woula 
have <ir~> open the ports at once oy an Order in Council: but server: of 
bis auleaenes iz the Government were opposed io such a proceeding. and 
even to the adoption of anv Fro: Trade poicy whatever. The publication of 


Lord Jobn Rassell’s lester. however. trought matiess ta a cemsis. It is tue 
that by ~k's time most of the odjectizg members of the Adaministrac<a had 
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himself in the position of adopting a policy which his rival had sv openly 
espoused. Convinced of his inability, at that time, to carry out the Free 
Trade ideas which he neverthcless saw to be inevitable, Sir Robert went to 
Osborne on the 53th of December, 1845, and placed his resignation in the 
hands of her Majesty. “I trust,” says the Conservative Minister in his 
Memoirs, “ that I satisfied the Queen that I was influenced by considerations 
of the public interest, and not by fear of responsibility or of reproach, in 
humbly tendering my resignation of office. Her Majesty was pleased to 
accept it, with marks of confidence and approbation which, however gratify- 
ing, made it a very painful act to replace in her Majesty’s hands the trust 
she had confided in me.” The Queen then requested Lord John Russell to 
fourm a Government; but, being still in Edinburgh, it was the 11th of December 
before that statesman could reach the south. He at once undertook the task 
assigned to him; but, as some of his political friends were disinclined to 
support the general lines of policy on which le desired to enter, or were 
unable to agree among themselves, the attempt ended in failure,  Auother 
difficulty resulted frou the refusal of Sir Robert Peel to give an unconditiona: 
promise that he would support a mcasnre for the total and immediate abolition 
of the Corn Laws, though he was willing to assure Lord John that he and 
his friends would abstain from any factious opposition. 

On the 20th of December Lord John Ruggel] announced to ler Majesty 
that he was unable to form an Administration, and Sir Robert Pec) was 
immediately recalled to the Royal presence at Windsor Castle, On entering 
the room, the Queen said to lim very graciously, “So far from taking leave 
of you, Sir Robert, [ must require you to withdraw your resignation.” She 
added that her late Minister might naturally require time for reflection, and 
for communication with his colleagucs, before he gave a decisive angwer. 
“T humbly advised her Majesty,” writes Sir Robert Pecl, “to permit mie to 
decide at once upon the resumption of office, and to enable me to annouce 
to my late colleagues, on iny return to London, that IT had not hesitated to 
reaccept the appointment of First Minister.” He goes on to state that the 
(Jueen was pleased cordially to upprove of this suggestion, and he reached 
London on the evening of the 2%th, once more invested with the functions of 
Prime Minister. 
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Ir was on the 4th ot December, 1845, that the Times startled the world by 
its celebrated leading article, beginning “The doom of the Corn Laws is 
sealed.” This was the very earliest disclosure of that great act of political 
renunciation which impending famine in [reland had ferced on Sir Robert 
Peel. How the Times came to discover, on the 4th of December, that the 
Cabinet had broken up on the previous day. through the obstinacy of Lord 
Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch, was for a long time a political mystery. 
It inspired what Lord Beaconsfield once called “the babble of the boudoirs,” 
and the tittle-tattle of many clubs. It was whispered that one very near 
the Royal person had divulged this profound secret of State, a knowledge of 
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which would have been worth a king's ransom on the Corn Exchange. Such 
surmises were entirely wrong. It has been proved also that there was no truth 
in the statement, more generally accepted at the time, that Mr Sidney Herbert, 
the youngest of Sir Robert Peel's colleagues, on the evening of the 5rd of 
December conveyed to Mrs. Norton (afterwards Lady Stirling Maxwell, of 
Keir) an idea of what had happened in the Cabinet, and that she, im turn, 
earried her gleanings from Mr. Herbert's conversation to Mr. Delane, the 
editor of the Times. This rumour, it may be said in passing, has furnished Mr. 
George Meredith with a striking incident in his story, * Diana of the Cross- 
ways.” for the heroine of that romance has much in common with the gifted 
intrigante, * whose bridal wreath was twined with weeds of strife.’ Another 
and more prosaic explanation is supphed by Myr. Greville. He asserts that 
Lord Aberdeen gave Mr. Delane a hint that the Corn Law was doomed, his 
object being to conciliate America (which was deeply mterested in the export. 
of corn) in view of the Oregon dispute, which he was anxious to settle. It 
is hard to believe that a man of Lord Aberdeen’s high sense of honour would, 
from such an inadequate motive, violate his Ministerial oath, and betray the 
secrets of his chief. 

Lord John Russell had failed, as has been said, to form his Administration 
when the Cabinet of his rival broke up. Here it may now be convenient 
to explain the reason of that failure, which he laid before his disappointed 
Sovereign. On the morning of the 20th of December, when Sir Robert Peel 
waited on the Queen at Windsor, and was asked to withdraw his resignation, 
her Majesty had been disturbed by a letter from Lord John Russell, stating 
that he must abandon all hopes of forming a Ministry, because he had been 
unable “in one imstance"* to secure indispensable support from his more 
prominent followers. Who were the ‘prominent followers”? and who, ‘in 
one instance,” thwarted the Leader of the Opposition in his effort to extricate 
the Queen from the difficulty in which she was entangled? The pragmatic 
“instance” was Lord Grey, and his refusal to serve the country in the hour 
of need was a matter not of principle but of personal feeling. Writing to 
Myr. J. F. Macfarlan, Chairman of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, on the 
22nd of December, 1845, My. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay told the whole story. 
‘You will have heard,” he says, * of the termination of our attempt to form 
a Ministry. All our plans were frustrated by Lord Grey... .. On my own 
share in these transactions I reflect with unmixed satisfaction. From the first 
I told Lord John that I stipulated for one thing only, total and immediate 
Repeal. I would be as to all other matters absolutely in his hands; that I 
would take any office, or no office, just as it suited him best; and that he 
should never be disturbed by any personal pretensions or jealousies on my part. 
ff everybody else had acted thus there would now have been a Liberal Ministry.” 
We now know that Macaulay was mistaken. It was perfectly weil known, not 
only to the Queen, but to the chiefs of the great parties, that Lord John 
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Russell could never have carried Repeal, for two reasons. He was distrusted 
by Free Traders like Cobden. It was impossible to expect that the House of 
Lords, who threatened to revolt against Wellington, would accept Free Trade 
from the Whigs, many of whom were eager to maintain a small fixed duty on 
corn. Ali this was quite well understood et Court, and it partially accounts for 
the unconcealed delight with which the Queen asked Sir Robert Peel to withdraw 
his resignation. It was, moreover, suspected at the time that the Court— 
always distrustful of Lord Palmerston—privily sympathised with the feelings 
of Lord Grey, who thought that the only office which Lord Palmerston was 
willmg to accept, was precisely the one in which he would do irretrievable 
mischief. He had been Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and naturally 
he could not, with self-respect, serve another Whig Government in an inferior 
capacity. But Lord Grey, though quite ready to serve with Palmerston if he 
took some other Department, held that, if he went to the Foreign Office, his 
pugnacity, combined with the hostile animus which he had inspired in France, 
must, sooner or later, lead to a disturbance of the peace of Europe. Lord 
Palmerston was, in truth, the Mordecai sitting at the gate of the Whig 
Oligarchy, and then, as ever, Lord Grey could only co-operate comfortably 
with a Ministry of Greys. 

It was on the 20th December that Sir Robert Peel summoned his late 
colleagues in Downing Street, to inform them that he had resumed office, 
and to invite their assistance in abolishing the duties on foreign corn. The 
zonelave was depressed and downcast, for the situation was unique and 
embarrassing. Lord Stanley, true to his imperious impulses, persisted in 
resigning. He refused to believe that the destitution in Ireland was so bad 
as it was painted by Peel, and it is but just to say that his main reason for 
deserting his leader had no direct connection with the effect of the Corn 
Laws on the price of food. The real interest of the country, Lord Stanley 
contended, was to have a flourishing rural population: That could only exist 
under the shadow of a territorial aristocracy, maintained by a Corn Law 
which kept up rents, because it kept up prices. No conscious self-interest 
seems to have tainted Lord Stanley’s motives, and the same may be said of 
Cobden and the Free Traders, who, on the other hand, believed that the world 
would gain by the substitution of a commercial for a territorial aristocracy. 
The aim of the Free Traders, in fact, was to rule the English people by an 
oligarchy of rich manufacturers, thus “thrusting aside the nobles,” and 
creating “a new policy specially adapted to the life of a great trading 
community.”* Lord Stanley’s idea, however, was that the landed interest 
had made England; that it gave her social stability and military power: 
that it had won her battles by sea and land, and built up her mighty 
fabric of empire. The Corn Laws he believed, quite honestly, to be the 
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outworks of a great system of landlordism which gave the State a solid 
basis. His firm conviction was that Mr. Cobden and the Jeaguers were 
eager to capture the outworks, that they might the more easily storm 
the citadel. And this idea, too, was common to the Whigs, who were 
advocates of a duty on corn, which, though small, was to be fixed. Through 
Lord Melbourne they had taught the country and the Queen that a man must 
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be mad who would dream of abolishing the Corn Laws—and they showed 
no sign, as a Party, of wavering in that conviction till the 22nd of November, 
1845, when Lord John Russell sent the famous “ Edinburgh Letter” to his 
constituents in the City of London, abandoning Protection once and for ever. 
It is but fair to remind a later generation of the relation in which the two 
great Parties stood to the Corn Law, because partisan writers often presenti 
an inadequate conception of the arduous task which Peel set himself, when 
he undertook to abolish the Corn Duties, in defiance of beliefs long rooted in. 
the minds not only of the people, but of the governing classes of England. 
x 
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There is no denying the fact that the admirable behaviour of the Quecu 
throughout the epoch-marking Ministerial crisis of 1845-46 did a great dea} 
to restore the influence of the Crown as an operative factor in English 
politics. Since the death of George IV. that influence had been waning- 
Under William IV. it had been exercised, but without subtlety of tact or 
breadth of sympathy; and therefore, when exercised, it was somewhat rudely 
“abated” by the popular Party. Nothing was further from Lord Melbourne’s 
heart than to turn the Queen into a Whig, for it is on record that it was 
he who urged her to conciliate the Tories, and put confidence in Peel, against. 
whom she bore a grudge for opposing the Parliamentary grant to the Princc 
Consort. Yet, in the early days of the Queen’s reign, the influence of the 
Crown was not a popular influence, because it was supposed that Melbourne 
‘had become a sort of Mayor of the Palace, and had made the Sovereign the 
tool of Party. In the beginning of 1846, however, we notice a remarkable 
change in public feeling on this subject. There was then a growing belief, ever 
among the Tories, that their suspicions of Melbourne had been unwarrantable, and 
the people ceased to fear that the Queen intended to base her Government on a 
system of favouritism. It is of the utmost importance, says Edmund Burke, 
“that the discretionary powers which are necessarily vested in the monarch, 
whether for the execution of the laws or for the nomination to magistracy or 
office, or for the conducting of the affairs of peace and war, or for ordering 
the revenue, should all be exercised upon public principles and national grounds, 
and not on the likings or prejudices, the intrigues or fooleries, of a Court.’’* 
This was really the sound teaching which Melbourne lad impressed on the 
Queen, and her bearing in the crisis, which ended in Sir Robert Peel’s re- 
assumption of office, showed that she had been an apt pupil. 

The Prince Consort was quick to- notice the effect which her Majesty’s 
unswerving fidelity to public interests at this time had produced on the 
country. It was therefore with pardonable pride that he wrote to Baron 
Stockmar + a curious letter, shrewdly pointing out that the crisis now past had 
been of signal advantage to the Crown. The Queen had been seen to remain 
calm and unmoved in the fierce and strident strife of factions—the one stable 
element in the Constitution at a moment when no other rallying. point was 
visible to the nation. Albany Fonblanque, the wittiest of the Radical journalists 
of that day, ridiculed, to the top of his bent, the chiefs of the two great 
parties, whose petty rivalries and personal jealousies had thrown public affairs 
into sad confusion. They were, it must be confessed, rather like Rabelais* 
giant, who, though he habitually fed on windmills, choked on a pat of butter 
swallowed the wrong way. But on behalf of the Rudicals, Fonblanque, it ig 
interesting to notice now, had nothing but praise to bestow on the Queen’s 
benaviour in the midst of the tragi-comedy of politics, which was being enacted 

* Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
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before the eyes of a famished people. “In all the pranks and bunglings of the 
last three weeks,” he wrote, “there is one part which, according to all report, 
has been played most faultlessly—that of a Constitutional Sovereign. In the 
pages of history the directness, the sincerity, the scrupulous observance of Con- 
stitutional rule, which have marked her Majesty’s conduct in circumstances 
the most trying, will have their place of honour. However unused as we are 
to deal in homage to Royalty, we must add that never, we believe, was the 
heart of a monarch so warmly devoted to the interests of a people, and with 
so enlightened a sense of their interests.’ * The Continental tour of the 
Queen in 1845 had suggested to the people that the personal influence of the 
Sovereign might, if adroitly used, be of great service to the State in con- 
ciliating foreign nations, whose goodwill it would be advantageous to secure. 
Her conduct in the Ministerial crisis of 1845-46, however, convinced them 
that, if intelligently directed, the personal influence of the Queen, in domestic 
politics, might also be rendered not less beneficial to her subjects and 
her empire. 

But at the meeting in Downing Street which terminated this momentons 
crisis, Lord Stanley, whose place was on his resignation promptly filled by Mr. 
Gladstone, was the only ex-Minister who had the courage of his opinions. The 
Duke of Buccleuch ceased to resist the logic of facts. The Duke of Wellington, 
who had wavered very much, finally cast in his lot with Peel—to the amaze- 
ment of all his old friends, especially of Mr. John Wilson Croker. Mr. Croker 
had been induced by Sir Robert Peel, whilst on a visit to Drayton Manor 
in September, 1845, to attack the Anti-Corn-Law League in the Quarterly 
Review, and, angry at what he deemed his betrayal, he somewhat peremptorily 
demanded explanatious from the Duke. His Grace simply wrote to him 
saying that he felt it his duty to stand by the Queen. This, in his view, 
implied that he must support the Minister who alone seemed able to carry 
on her Majesty’s Government, which he (Wellington), as “a retained servant 
of the Crown,” could not bring himself to hand over to “the League and the 
Radicals.” + Croker, however, retorted, in a letter to Sir Henry Hardwicke, 
that Peel had done something quite as bad as that: “he has,” wrote the 
indignant reviewer, “broken up the old interests, divided the great families, 

.and commenced just such a revolution as the Noailles and Montmorencies did 
in 1789.” But the Iron Duke was proof against all such appeals. He entrenched 
himself behind his favourite doctrine that he was primarily a servant of her 
Majesty. Her interests, he told: the House of Lords, were of more importance 
than the opinion of any individual about the Corn Law or any other law. At 
the same time, he did not pretend to relish the situation. As he said—with a 


* Examiner, 27th December, 1845. 
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rough soldier’s oath—to Lord Beaumont, “it is a mess, but I must look 
to the peace of the country and the Queen.”* In private he told Lord Stanley 
that he was against the policy which Peel had adopted. In public, however, 
referring to Peel’s conversion, he said, in the Honse of Lords :—“I applauded the 
conduct of my right hon. friend. I was delighted with it. It was exactly the 
course I should have followed under similar circumstances, and I therefore 
determined to stand by him.” The Dnke’s strong personal loyalty to his 
young Queen had, in fact, first transformed him into a Conservative Oppor- 
tunist, and then his own common sense led him to recognise the necessity 
for abandoning laws that made bread dear to an enfranchised but starving 
populace. 

From the sketch now given of the ferment of public opinion, produced by a 
war between two powerful classes for political predominance in 1846, one thing 
inust be self-evident. In view of the authority and influence of the Duke of 
Wellington in the House of Lords, it was fortunate for Sir Robert Peel that the 
quick and generous sympathies of the Queen, whose tender heart was touched 
by the sufferings of the poor, were entirely with him all throagh this trying 
time. Her Majesty may therefore claim some share in the great work that 
crowned her Minister’s career with honour—for she strengthened his hands by 
the confidence she displayed in his judgment, when his oldest friends forsook 
him. The Queen knew well that it was with no light heart, and for no trivial 
canse, that Peel abandoned, not the creed—for, like Mr. Huskisson, he had 
always been a Free Trader in principlet—but the policy of levying exceptional 
duties on foreign corn. Much blame has been cast on Sir Robert Peel for 
giving up that policy almost immediately after he had won place and power 
by pledging himself to maintain it. Certainly, after the revelations made in 
the Croker Papers, it is difficult in some respects tv justify his conduct. It 
is indeed regrettable that those to whom his memory ought to be precious, 
have not deemed it expedient to explain away the instructions which he gave 
Mr. Croker, as editor of the Quarterly, in September, 1845. M. Guizot { has, 
however, defended Peel from the charges of base tergiversation which, to the 
annoyance of the Queen, were pressed against him in the fierce and fiery 
invectives of Mr. Disraeli, and in the. passionate but somewhat incoherent 
harangues of Lord George Bentinck. As the French statesman was on terms 
of intimacy not only with Peel, but with many of his colleagnes, his opinion 
must be received with respect. According to M. Guizot, all throngh 1845 Sir 
Robert Peel was in a condition of painful and “touching perplexity” as to his 
duty in view of the spread of destitution. This perplexity, M. Guizot contends, 
was that not of a sordid placeman, but of “a sincere and conscientious mind 
carried forward in the direction of its own inclination by a great flood of public 

* Memoirs of au Ex-Minister, by the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B., Vol. I., pp. 166 and 167. 


+ A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel, by Sir Lawrence Peel, p, 283. 
${ Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, by M. Guizot, p. 251. : 
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opinion and passion, and struggling painfully against its adversaries, its friends, 
and itself.” When the Queen met Sir Robert Peel with a smile on the 20th 
of December, and said “she was glad to be able to ask him to withdraw his 
resignation,” she was, according to this theory, really lifting a cloud of gloom 
from his anxious head, and congratulating him on the ending of that state of 
suspense in which his troubled mind had been painfully poised. It may be a 
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coincidence, but in corroboration of M. Guizot’s view we must note that a sigh 
of relief echoes through the letter in which the careworn Minister, six days 
after he resumed office, informed the Princess Lieven of the fact. ‘“ However 
unexpected is the turn which affairs have taken, it is,” he writes, “for the 
best. I resume power with greater means of rendering public service than I 
should have had if I had relinquished it. But it is a strange dream!”* 
Yet, if one considers for a moment the great process of political evolution 
over which the Queen was from her girlhood called on to preside, one finds 
nothing rewlly miraculous in the dream. It was merely a phase of the 
beatific vision of a partially enfranchised democracy, which for the moment 


* Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, edited by Philip Henry, Earl Stanhope, and the Right Hon. Edward 
Cardwell, Vol. II. 
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dazed all sorts and conditions of men. The late Lord Dalling, who lived 
throngh this stirring epoch of bloodless revolution, says that “previous to the 
Reform Bill and the Municipality Bills, everybody in England /ooked up: the 
ambitious young man looked up to the great nobleman for a seat in Parlia- 
ment; the ambitious townsman to the chief meu in his borough for a place in 
the Corporation. Subsequently to these measures, men desirous to elevate their 
position looked duirn, The aristocratic tendency or other days had thus become 
wlmost suddenly a democratic one. This democratic tendency, which has gone 


on increasing, had made itself already visible at the period when the Corn’! 


Law agitation began. It had been natural until then to consider this subject 
relative to the interests of the upper ciasses; if was now becoming natural to 
consider it in relation to the interests of the lower classes. The question 
presented itself in a perfectly different point of view, and politiciuus found, 
somewhat to their surprise, that all former arguments had lost their force. 
Tt was this change in the spirit of the times which had occasioned within 
such a very few years a total change in the manner of looking at matters 
affected by the Legislature.”* Lord Beaconsfield’s apologists sometimes say 
that what embittered him against the capitalists of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
was his conviction that though they had the ery of cheap bread on their lips, 
the whisper of low wazcs was at their hearts. The wage-rate, no doubt, had 
a potent influence in reeasting public opinion at this time. But it did not 
recast it in the Disraelitish mould. The working classes discovered, through 
the Incid teaching of Cobden, that wages did not fall because the Corn duty 
was low, and that they did not rise because it was high. When they made 
that discovery, the only argument that could protect Protection in a reformed 
Parliament vanished from the minds of men who were not partisans of the 
patrician order. Politicians of calm and enlightencd judgment felt, as they 
felt the air they breathed, that public opinion in 1845-46 was becoming more 
and more hostile to the Corn Laws. The Queen and the entourage of the Court, 
then greatly under the influence of Baron Stoekmar, who was in constant 
communication with Prince Albert, were evidently among the first to become 
sensitive to the change, but like Peel, Wellington, and Russell, they frankly 
acknowledged what must follow from it. 

England was in truth all through 1845 moving fast to that “total and 
immediate repeal” of the Corn Laws which Cobden demanded, and the county 
gentry, Whig as well ax Tory, equally dreaded. When Russell and Peel were 
in fact waiting for what Prince Bismarek calls “the psychological moment” 
to proclaim the new departure, the “psychological moment” came with the 
terrible incident which caused: the spectre of famine to stalk over Ireland. 
That incident was the failure of the potato crop, and it removed the question 
of the Corn Laws far away from the battle-ground of rival political or 


* Sir Robert Peel: An Historical Sketch, by UWonry, Lord Dalling, 1874. 
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economic theories. The problem was no longer one of maintaining or aban-' 
doning a territorial system. At the beginning of 1816 it became a question 
of deciding whether so many hundred thousand of our fellow-creatures in 
Ireland should perish in the agonies of hunger, or whether, by removing the 
Corn duty, her Majesty’s Government at one blow would strike down the 
barrier that prevented bread from reaching the lips of a starving peasantry. 
For the wretched cotters in Ireland the winter of 1845-46 was, truly, one 
of extreme privation. ‘Those who had savings,” writes Mr. Greg,* “lived off 
them, but among the really poor there was widespread destitution.” Forced 
to sell their clothes for food, the Irish peasantry refused to pay rent, and 
when rent was extorted by harsh process of law, retahatory outrages im- 
mediately followed. The ghastly outlook in Ireland gave the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitators welcome leverage for their movement in England, and they increased 
their activity every day. Lord John Russell, on the 22nd of November, 1845, 
wrote the Edinburgh Letter to the electors of the City of London, warning 
them that the Whig Party, in view of the state of the country, were ready to 
put an end to a system which had been proved to be the blight of commerce 
and the bane of agricultare. This, we have seen, forced Peel’s hands. As 
Mr. Bright said to Lord John, whom he met, after the issue of his manifesto, 
on the platform of a railway station in Yorkshire, “Your letter has made 
total and immediate repeal inevitable; nothing can save it” (the Corn Law).t 
Peel himself did not conceal from the Queen that he could perhaps keep the 
Whigs at bay for three years, and shortly before his death he told Cobden 
the same thing. But neither the monarch nor her Minister dared to pro- 
erastinate in the face of popular destitution, and they feit compelled to obey, 
no matter at what cost or sacrifice, the dictates of reason and humanity. For 
it was not from Ireland only that the moan of a suffering people broke upon 
the ear of a sorrowing Queen. It is true that the venal and factious press of 
that country at first attempted to deceive the world by denying the existence of 
wide-spreading potato-rot in the island. With the cries. of the dying ringing 
in their ears, Irish journalists disputed with each other as to whether there 
actually was any famine in the land. But the facts could not long be con- 
cealed, either from the people or from the Queen. At the end of September, 
1845, it had to be generally admitted that the staple food of Ireland had sud- 
denly disappeared, and that even in England only the northern counties had 
escaped from the potato-disease. To such an extent did the rest of England suffer, 
that Professor Lindley declared there was hardly a sound potato to be found in 
Yovent Garden Market.{ As Lord Beaconsfield has observed, “This mysterious 
but universal sickness of a single root changed the history of the world.” § 


* Irish History for English Readers, p. 133. 

+ Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XIV. 

+ Gardener's Chronicie, September, 1845. 

§ Endymion, Vol. II., ». 196 (Tauchnitz Editicn), 
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The Corporations of London and Dublin, on the 8rd of January, 1846, 
memorialised the Queen on the subject. Their deputations, who waited on her 
at Windsor, received from her a gracious and sympathetic reply to their state- 
ments, which she heard with manifest interest. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
felt that it would be good policy to turn the prevailing distress to account, 
and it immediately renewed, with redoubled vigour, its agitation against the 
duties that kept up the price of bread. Its leaders organised a series of 
meetings all over England and Scotland, and although the Chartists rather 
held aloof from them, the Free Trade speakers at last fairly touched the heart 
of the nation. Extraordinary scenes of enthusiasm took place at these 
nieetings. In the last week of 1845, at a meeting in Manchester, it was 
suggested to raise a quarter of a million pounds sterling to help the agitation 
that must strengthen Peel’s hands,* and Mr. John Merley has described how 
men jumped up from their seats and cried out, one after the other, “A thousand 
pounds for me!” “A thousand pounds for us!” and so on, till in less than 
two hours £60,000 were subscribed on the spot.t Of course, all this fervour 
provoked a movement on the other side. The Protectionists organised a counter 
agitation, but it was very badly managed. The speakers selected were persons 
of high rank and ample fortune. But they lacked sympathy and sense, and 
this defect was fatal to their cause. Their favourite argument was that there 
was no famine at all to fear, and they revelled in demonstrating to people wha 
had nothing to eat, that their continued prosperity depended on the maintenance 
of a Corn Law which made bread dear. The Duke of Norfolk covered the 
Protectionist agitation with odium and ridicule, by suggesting that if haply 
here and there a labouring man felt hungry, he might derive great benefit 
by taking at night, just before bed-time, a pinch of curry-powder as a com- 
forting stomachic. The satirists of the Radical party made affluent use of 
this egregious imbecility, and the Examiner t promptly printed a poem headed 
“Comfort and Curry,” in which the Duke and Duchess were cruelly quizzed. 

What contributed most to strengthen Sir Robert Peel was the agitation 
amoug the agricultural labourers. It was very difficult to resist such an 
appeal as theirs, when they pointed to their gaunt forms, and wan and haggard 
faces, and said, “Behold this is the result of the Protection that is kept up 
for our benefit.” They held meetings, in the beginning ‘of 1846, in various 
parts of the country, and from the speeches at these we get a vivid idea of 
the sad condition of the English people at this time. One gathering may be 
cited as typical. It was held by some two hundred starvelings, who met in 
fear—for the gentry frowned upon the movement—on a bleak wiuter’s night; 
by the light of a clouded moon and a few flaring candles at a cross-road near 
Wootton Bassett. The chairman said he had six shillings a week, on which he 


* Prentice’s History of the League, Vol. IL, p. 415. 
+ Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XIV. 
i Examiner, 17th January, 1846. 
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nad to keep his wife and two children, and he complained that it was not half 
enough for them to live on. Another speaker, one William Burchall, said, “ that 
though their wages had risen within the last few months a shilling a week, 
bread had risen two shillings, so that the difference was against them. He 
was past forty years cf age, and he could say that he had never purchased a 
pound of good slaughlered beef fit to be carried into the market. As te 
mutton, he had purchysed a little of that, but never as much as would average 
a pound a year in forty years, He knew what veal was, but never had any at 
all.” Another man said that, during thirty-nine weeks, ending 10th of June, 
1844, he had earned only £5 19s. 8d., or 3s. 1d. a week; and that but for 
getting a little land to rent from Lord Carnarvon, he and his wife and eight 
children wovld have starved. His house rent came to £4 a year, and his 
bread bill alone came to from 7s. 7d. to 8s. 8d. a week. Another man said that 
he had go little bread to cat that he got weak, and was then discharged as unfit 
for service. James Pegler complained he had been “hunted down” under 
the Poor Laws, having been, with his wife and family, forced into the work- 
house, and separated from them for eleven months. At last, he was turned 
away to get work, and because he went out of the district to find it, he was 
taken before the magistrate, charged with desertion, and sent to prison for 
amonth. “God bless my heart and life,” exclaimed this poor creature, “I 
never see’d such a go, to be sure, as how I was served. I know enough of 
starvation and misery to make me say ‘God send us Free Trade.’”’ At this 
meeting the labonrers declared they were thankful that Providence had put 
it out of the power of Government “to write taxation on the bosom of 
the streams and rivulets that were so bountifully spread aronnd their neigh- 
bourhood.’* They were unconsciously illustrating the wisdom of Paul Lowis 
Courier, who once said that the rich are grateful to Providence for what it 
gives—the poor, for what it leaves them. 

The Queen, it has becn reported, was deeply affected by these demonstrations 
of suffering. It is said that she will never forget, as long as she lives, that she 
began her reign when the wealth and power of England were waning. She 
was, on her accession to the throne, the object of the most chivalrous devotion 
that any Queen could inspire. Yet, when crowned, the tears fell from her eyes, 
as she thonght of her own responsibility in the midst of a nation sinking 
deeper and deeper into destitution, and plunging deeper and deeper into debt. 
Mrs. Browning, when she read the account of her Majesty’s coronation, gave 
apt expression to the popular hopes that were raised by the significance which 
the people instinctively attached to this incident of the ceremony. 

“God save thee, weeping Queen! 
Thou shalt be well beloved; 


The tyrant’s sceptre cannot move 
As those pure tears have moved ! 


* See Zimes Report, 7th of January, 1846. 
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The nature in thy eyes we see 
Which tyrants eaunot own ; 
The love that gnardeth liberties, 
Strange blessing on the nation lies, 
Whose Sovereign wept ; 
Yea, wept to wear a crown.” 


As if in fulfilment of the hopes which the Queen’s conduct and bearing since 
her accession had inspired, a happier day was now dawning. There was every 
prospect that content would now gladden the reign that began in sorrow and 
in tears. The partial relaxation of the Protective tariff during the last three 
years had brought hope to the heart of the Sovereign, for it was certainly followed 
by some amelioration in the lot of her subjects. Her Majesty was profoundly 
impressed by Sir Robert Peel’s inferences from the success of this experimental 
loosening of the shackles on commerce. She was, therefore, naturally inclined 
to give the weight of her artless sympathies and “sweet counsel” to a new 
departure in fiscal policy, that promised to “make Plenty smile on the cheek 
of Toil.” The opening of the Parhamentary Session of 1846 was, therefore, 
to the Queen no mere formal or ordinary ceremony of State. It was, in 
her opinion, and in the opinion of the Prince Consort, the initiation of a 
“bloodless revolution,’ and the closing of a distinct epoch in the history of 
Party Government. 


DOG’s HEAD. 


(Drawn and Etched by the Prince Consort.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE FREE TRADE PARLIAMENT. 


Opening of Parliament in 1846—The Queen’s Speech—The Debate on the Address—Sir Robert Peel's Statement— 
Mr. Disraeli’s Philippics—Bishop Wilberforce on Peel’s Reception by the House of Commons—Peel’s Mistake 
-—Lord George Bentinck’s Attack on the Prince Consort—The Queen's Explanations—The Court and the 
Peelites—The Corn Bill in the House of Lords—Lord Stanley’s Political Dinner-Party—The Duke of 
Wellington and the Peers—Triumph in the Lords and Defeat in the Commons—Peel’s Coercion Bill for 
Ireland—A Factious Opposition—Fall of the Government—Lord Aherdeen's adroit Diplomacy—The Oregon 
Controversy and its Settlement—The Government's Policy in India— War in the Punjab— Victories over the 
Sikhs—Resignation of the Ministry—The Queen’s Farewell to Peel—Hcr Suggestion of a Coalition— 
Wellington and Cobden advise Peel to dissolve—Reasons for his Refusal—The Queen and the Duke of 
Wellington—The Duke’s Letter to Lord John Russell—Lyndhurst and Reconstruction—Disintegration of 
the Tory Party—The Peelites in Opposition—A Hint from Aristophanes—Tory Persecution of Peel. 


Iv was on the 19th of January, 1846,* that the Queen opened in person 
the Parliament which revolutionised the commercial policy of England, and 
transferred the political centre of gravity from the territorial to the com- 
mercial aristocracy of the country. The Royal procession was formed at 
Buckingham Palace in the usual order. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
descended the grand staircase shortly before two o’clock, the Queen wearing 
a lustrous diamond circlet on her fair white brow. The Prince was habited 
in a Field-Marshal’s nniform, and the orders of the Garter and Golden Fleece 
shone on his breast. The State coach with its eight cream-coloured horses 
then drove with the Royal party to the Palace of the Legislature, and as her 
Majesty passed through the densely crowded Royal Gallery it was seen that 
she was labouring under deep but suppressed emotion. 

From the Throne she read, in clear but thrilling tones, the following 
speech :—~ 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, — 

“It gives me great satisfaction again to meet you in Parliament, and to have the oppor- 
tunity of recurring to your assistance and advice. 

“I continue to receive from my allies, and from other foteign Powers, the strongest 
assurauces of the desire to cultivate the most friendly relations with this country. 

“I rejoice that, in voncert with the Emperor of Russia, and through the suecess of our 
joint mediation, I have been enabled to adjust the differences which have long prevailed 
between the Ottoman Porte and the King of Persia, and had seriously endangered the tran- 
quillity of the Hast. 

“For several years a desolating and sanguinary warfare has afflicted the States of the Rio 
de la Plata. The commerce of all nations has been interrupted, and acts of barbarity have 
heen committed unknown to the practice of a civilised people. In conjunction with the King 
of the French I am endeavouring to effect the pacification of these States. 

“The Convention concluded with France in the course of last year, for the more effectual 
suppression of the Slave Trade, is ahout to be carried into immediate execution hy the active 
co-operation of the two Powers on the coast of Africa. It is my desire that our present union, 


and the good understanding which so happily exists hetween us, may always he employed to 
promote the interests of humanity, and to secure the peace of the world. 


* Hansard. 
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“T regret that the conflicting elaims of Great Britain and the United States, in respoet of 
the territory on the north-western coast of Amocica, although they have been made the snbjeet 
of repeated negotiation, still remain unsettled. You may be assured that no effort, consistent 
with national honour, shall he wanting on my part to bring this question to an carly and 
peaceful termination. 7 : 


“Gentlemen of the House of Comnons,— 


“The cstimates for the year will be laid before you at an early period. Although I am 
deeply sensible of the importance of enforcing economy in all branches of the expenditure, yet 
I have heen compelled, hy a duo regard to the cxigeneies of the Publie Service, and to the 
state of our Naval and Military establishments, to propose some inereaso in the estimates which 
provide for their efficioney. 


“My Lords and Gentlemen,— 


“I have observed with great regret the frequent instances in whieh the erime of deliberate 
assassination has been of late committed in Ircland. It will be for you only to consider whether 
any measures can bo devised ealeulated to give inercascd proteetion to life, and to bring to 
justiee the perpetrators of so dreadful a crime. 

“T have to lament that in consequence of a failure of the potato crop in many parts of 
the United Kingdom there will be a defieient supply of an artiele of food whieh forms the 
chief subsistenee of great numbers of my people. The disease by whieh the plant has been 
affected has prevailed to the utmost extent in Ireland. I have adopted all such precautions as 
it was in my power for the purpose of alleviating the sufferings whieh may bo eaused hy this 
ealamity; and I shall eonfidently rely on your co-operation in devising sneh other means for 
cffeeting the same benevolent purpose as may require the sanetion of the Legislature. 

“T have had great satisfaetion in giving my assent to the mcasnyres whieh you have presented to 
me from time to time, ealenlated to extend eommerec, and to stimulate domestic skill and industry, 
by the repeal of prohibitory and the relaxation of protective duties. The prosperous state 
of the revenue, the increased demand for lahour, and the general improvement which has 
taken place in the, internal eonditions of the country are strong testimonics in favour of the 
course you have pursued. 

“T reeommend you to take into your carly consideration, whethcr the prineiples on which 
yon have aeted may not with advantage he more extensively applied, and whether it may not 
be in your power, after a eareful review of the existing duties on many articles, the produce of 
maunfaeture of other countries, to make snch further reductions and remissions as may tend to 
ensure the continuance of the great benefits to whieh I have adverted, aud, by cularging our 
eommereial intereourse, to strengthen the bonds of amity with Foreign Powers. 

* Any measures whieh you may adopt for cffceting these great objects will, I am eonvineed, 
he aecompanicd hy such precautions as shall prevent permanent loss to tho revenue, or injurious 
results to any of the great interests of the eountry. ‘ 

“T have full reliance on your just and dispassionate eonsidcration of matters so deeply 
affectiug the publie welfare. 

“Tt is my earnest prayer that, with the blessing of Divino Providence on your couneils, you 
may be enabled to promoto friendly feclings between different elasscs of my subjeets, to provide 
additional seenrity for the eontinuance of peace, and to maintain contentment and happinoss at 
home, hy inereasing the comfort and bettering the condition of tho great body of my people.” 


When the Queen retired, then the difficulty of some of our Constitutional 
forms became apparent. It was remarked at the time that, had her Majesty 
suddenly come down in the middle of the Session, and, usurping the functions 
of Ministers, laid a startling project of legislation before Parliament, she 
could not have found herself more thoroughly the mover of a controversial 
Bill than, in spite of herself, she had become that afternoon. Every 
caution had been exercised, it will be observed, in keeping all mention of 
the Corn duties out of the Royal Specch. Yet, within a few hours after it 
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was read, the two Houses were engaged in an acrimonious debate, not on 
the guarded generalities of the Address from the Throne, but on the pro- 
posal for the total and immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws. The Queen’s 
Speech, looked at apart from the events of the day, might seem to recom- 
mend something less than that. But it was that, and nothing less, which 
was in men’s minds and hearts, and for once in our Parliamentary history 
the Debate on the Address was not a barren criticism of the general policy 
of the Government, but really a sharp discussion on a special measure fore- 
shadowed dimly in the Royal Speech. 

The story of the Parliamentary Session of 1846, in its bearing on the fate 
of the Corn Law Bill, has been so-ably told both by Dr. Cooke Taylor, in his 
_“Tife and Times of Sir Robert Peel,’ and by Mr. John Morley, in his “Life 
of Cobden,” that it is hardly necessary here to do more than glance at its 
salient points. In the House of Lords the debate on the Address was brief 
and bitter—at least as bitter as the Duke of Richmond, who assailed Sir 
Robert Peel, could make it. But in the House of Commons the proceedings 
were more exciting. Lord Francis Egerton (afterwards Earl of Ellesmere) 
moved, and Mr. Beckett Denison, who had driven Lord Morpeth out of his 
seat for the West Riding, because his Lordship had joined the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, seconded the Address. Sir Robert Peel followed, and vindicated his 
change of policy, resting the chief strength of his case on his own observations, 
first, of the effect of the gradual relaxation of Protective duties which he had 
tried, and secondly, on the failure of the potato crop—a report on which had 
been drawn up for him by Professor Lindley and Dr. Lyon Playfair. It was in 
this speech that he intimated he was at first prepared to suspend the Corn 
Law by an Order in Council, but that his colleagues objected to that course 
on the ground that, if once opened to foreign corn, the ports could never 
again, be closed. Lord John Russell followed, and explained how he had failed 
to form a Ministry; and then Lord George Bentinck, waiving his right as 
leader of the Protectionists to reply, put up Mr. Disraeli to deliver one of the 
first of those violent philippics against Peel which gave him a unique reputa- 
tion as a Parliamentary sabreur. What could the House think of a statesman, 
he asked, who having, as he had boasted, served four sovereigns, was finally 
compelled, by the observations of the last three years, to change his opinion 
on a subject which had been discussed in his hearing from every conceivable 
point of view during a quarter of a century? He likened him to the Capitan 
Pasha of the Sultan, who, on the plea that he hated a war, ended it by going 
over to the enemy, and betraying his Imperial master. Peel’s speech, said 
Mr. Disraeli, was “a glorious example of egotistical rhetoric.” He was “no 
more a great statesman than a man who got up behind a carriage was a great 
whip. Both were anxious for progress, and both wanted a good place.” It 
was a brilliant, dazzling, witty harangue, and it canght the humour, not of 
the betrayed Protectionists merely, but to some extent of the House also. 
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Looking back on Peel’s speech now, one can detect a false note in it. Dr. 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, who went to hear the debate, in a 
letter to Miss Noel, says that the Prime Minister's statement was received 
with “a kind of thundering sulleuness.”* He unconsciously irritated the 
House by his assumption that the case for the Corn Laws must needs 
fall after he had personally put the matter to the test of a three years’ 
experiment. It lessened the grace of his submission to events and facts, 
when he argued as if the observations and experiments and researches of 
all the greatest economists in the world during a score of years were not 
in any sense conclusive till verified by Sir Robert Peel. And all through 
the debates, it is quite clear that he contrived to embitter his opponents 
by seeming to talk down to them. His tone was that of one who thought 
they were rather to be pitied than blamed, because they could not 
understand that if three years had sufficed to change the opinion of their 
leader, three minutes ought to suffice for the conversion of his followers. 
One crisis and one set of circumstances hardly convinced men, whose class 
interests were at stake, that Protection was wrong, especially after Sir Robert 
Peel himself had taught them to disregard the experience of a quarter of a 
century. Peel, when he showed how keenly he felt Mv. Disraeli’s sarcasms, 
failed to remember that the arrows which stung him came from his own 
quiver. 

A few days after the Session opened, Sir Robert Peel, in explaining his 
plan for getting rid of the Corn duties, made it clear that Repeal was to be 
total, but not immediate. Writing to Mrs. Cobden on the 28th of January, 
Cobden says :—“ Peel is at last delivered, but I hardly know whether to call it 
a boy or a girl. Something between the two, I believe. His Corn measure 
makes an end of all Corn laws in 1849, and in the meantime it is virtually 
a fixed duty of 4s. He has done more than was expected of him, and all 
but the right thing.” As a matter of fact, there was to be a sliding scale 
till 1849, the maximum duty being 10s. when wheat was under 48s. a quarter, 
and the minimum duty being 4s. when wheat was 54s. a quarter. On the 
2nd of March, when the House went into Committee on the resolution, Mr. 
Villiers’ amendment, insisting on immediate, as well as total, Repeal, was lost 
by a large majority, and on the 11th of May the Corn Bill reached the third 
reading. The debate lasted three nights, and at 4 am. on the 16th it was 
passed by a majority of 98 in a House of 516. 

Before tracing the subsequent stages of this controversy, it may not be 
amiss to allude to one of the most curious incidents that marked its progress. 
On the 27th of January, when Sir Robert Peel’s resolutions embodying his 
financial policy came before the House of Commons, the presence of Prince 
Albert in the gallery, as a spectator of the scene, roused the jealousy and 
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wrath of the Tories. Lord George Bentinck, in the course of the debate, 
waved his hand excitedly towards his Royal Highness, and accused him of 
being “seduced by the First Minister of the Crown to come down to this 
House to usher in, to give dclat, and, as it were, oy reflection from the Queen, 
to give the semblance of a persona! sanction of her Majesty to a measure 
which, be it for good or evil, a great majority at least of the landed, 
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aristocracy of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, imagine fraught with deep 
injury, if not ruin, to them.” This was an insinuation at once ridiculous and 
unjust. The truth is that the Queen, from her girlhood, has had a somewhat 
exaggerated idea of the instructive value of Parliamentary debates. She is 
to this day an ardent student of all Parliamentary reports. She has the true 
Parliamentary instinct peculiar to England and English-speaking communities 
which leads them to take a strange but genuine delight in Parliamentary 
discussion. Indeed, she has been known to tell her Ministers not only what 
Y 
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she thought of a particular debate, but how she herself would have handled 
the subject-matter of it had she been a member of the House of Commons; 
in fact, it was in replying to a communication of this kind that Lord Palmerston 
once observed, in the felicitous vein of a courtier, that it was a lucky thing for 
Ministers who had the misfortune to differ from her Majesty, that they had not 
to answer her arguments in Parliament. Under the influence of these ideas, 
the Queen naturally induced Prince Albert to attend the great historic debate 
of the 14th of January—“‘to hear a fine debate,” as she herself has said, 
“being so useful to all princes.”’* Party feeling, however, ran so high in 
1846, that Lord George Bentinck and the Tory Protectionists put the worst 
construction on a perfectly innocent act. The Prince Consort simply went to 
listen to the discussion, just as the Prince of Wales and his son went to hear 
Mr. Gladstone introduce his Government of Ireland Bill in the House of 
Commons on the 8th of April, 1886; and it is a mark of the sweetened temper 
of political life in these latter days that not only did no Tory complain of 
the Prince’s presence on that occasion, but nobody even resented the kid-glove 
plaudits with which the young Prince Albert Victor, with the generous but 
irrepressible enthusiasm of youth, greeted Mr. Gladstone’s stately and im- 
pressive peroration.t Lord George Bentinck’s attack on the Prince Consort 
was deficient alike in tact and taste; but it is only fair to say that there was 
the shadow of an excuse for it. It had been whispered that the Court had 
become Peelite—and the rumour was not without foundation in fact. The 
Prince Consort reflected its sympathies quite accurately when he wrote to 
Baron Stockmar, on the 16th of February, that Peel was “abused like the 
most disgraceful criminal,” adding not only that factions would combine to 
crush him—as they did—but that this “would be a great misfortune.” 

In the House of Lords the course of the Corn Bill was comparatively 
smooth. Lord Stanley took the Jeadership of the Protectionists, but the 
disintegration of parties was complete. Nothing illustrates this better than 
a caustic remark which Lord Stanley threw out at a great political dinner- 
party at his house, two days after the Bill had been passed by the Commons. 
On that occasion he said, scoffingly, that it was most diverting to see a Liberal 
like Lord Bessborough whipping up the Bishops to support the Duke of 
Wellington on a Free Trade question.t In the Upper House the opposition 
to the Bill virtually collapsed. Lord Stanley, when argumentative, was 
tame, and, when personal, vituperative. The ablest of the Bishops, in the 
name of the Church, repudiated the idea that the Protectionist policy lad 
benefited the rural poor; and Wilberforce distinguished himself, especially, by 
his graphic picture of the sufferings which the agricultural labourers were 
enduring. The Duke of Wellington, however, decided the matter by telling 
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the Peers that they would be wise 40 bow to public opinion with a good grace, 
and not commit themselves to a struggle between the Crown and the people. 
But he was hardly candid in pretending that the Crown in this matter was 
opposed to the people. his idea can be disproved by an extract from that 
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remarkable letter in which the Queen, in speaking of Peel’s resumption of 
office, eulogises his chivalrous behaviour towards herself, and adds, with 
unaffected sincerity, “I have never seen him so excited and determined, and 
such a good cause must succeed.”* The lords, however, acting on the 
Duke’s advice, only engaged in a sham fight, and the final stage of the 
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Bill passed without debate or division. The night on which Peel’s triumph 
in the Lords was announced was the uight on which, however, his Ministry 
fell in the Commons. It was the night on which a combination of factions, 
as the Prince Consort had predicted, rejected what was called the Coercion Bill 
for Ireland, and wrecked the most popular Cabinet that ever governed Kngland. 

It has already been said that the unruly state of ireland had been 
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aggravated by famine, and that evictions, following refusal of rent, had 
been avenged by outrages. In the Queen’s Speech it had been indicated 
that ieasures to restore order in TIvcland would be framed; but it was 
not till the end of June that a Cvercion Bill was brought forward in 
the House of Commons for second reading. This was the Bill which was 
fatal to the Ministry. According to an old legend of the Moslems, a good 
angel and w bad angel walk on either side of a man all through life, and 
Lord Dalling las very justly observed that, whilst Free Trade was the good 
ange! of Pecl’s Administration, its bud angel was Coercion for Treland. ‘The 
jutroduction of a Coercion Bill for Trelund, after the safety of the Corn 
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Law Bill was assured, was taken as a plausible pretext for dissolving the 
alliance between the Whigs and the Government. It was regarded by the 
Protectionists as an excellent opportunity for punishing the Ministers for 
deserting them. Perhaps, if the truth were known, it was regarded by Sir 
Robert Peel himself as a good field in which to meet a defeat that was 
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inevitable, and which would send him into the retirement for which latterly 
he had begun to crave. A great deal has been said and written as to the 
reasons which induced the various parties to form combinations against 
the Administration that had done the State such noble service. The 
motives of its enemies, however, were simple enough. The Protectionists had 
what they called their “betrayal” to avenge; the Whigs considered that 
Peel had behaved most ungenerously to the Melbourne Ministry, whose 
concihatory TIvish policy, as worked out by Lord Normanby and Mr. 
Drummond, had promised well for that country. They firmly believed that 
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if they were in power they could control Ireland by kindness, but that in 
applying such a policy, they did not dare to trust as a colleague the 
Minister who had so unscrupulonsly overthrown Lord Melbourne. A wiion 
between Peel and Lord John Russell, such as the Qneen desired to bring about, 
was also impossible for another reason—Peel would not part- company with 
Sir James Graham. Lord John Russell, on the other hand, would not consent 
to act with Sir James, whom the Whigs detested as an unforgivable renegade. 
The Coercion Bill for Ireland was therefore doomed from the outset, not on 
its merits, but by party passion. This was so strong, that the Whigs in the 
House of Lords, as if to give Peel warning of his fate, actually combined with 
the Protectionists to defeat Lord Lyudhurst’s Charitable Trusts Bill, although 
it was directed against abuses which every Whig was pledged to attack. 
“We, alas,’? Lord Campbell confesses, “with shame,” had “not enough virtue 
to withstand the temptation of snatching a vote against the Government ”’*— 
a vote, by the way, which kept alive heinous abuses for eight years longer. 
The Upper House, however, was not quite so factious over the Insh 
Coercion Bill. It was introduced by the Earl of St. Germains, who explained 
that it enabled the Government not only to proclaim any district in Ireland 
in which crime prevailed, but to quarter extra police on it at the expense 
of the ratepayers. Stringent clauses prohibiting the possession of arms, 
and preventing people from quitting their houses between sunset and sunrise, 
were added. These were, in fact, the clauses which whetted .the wit of the 
younger Radicals against what they derisively termed, not an Irish Coercion, 
but an “Trish Curfew Bill.” The Lords were also told that outrages in Ireland 
had risen from 1,496 in 1844, to 3,642 in 1845, and the Bill passed through the 
Upper House with very trifling opposition. It was in the Commons that it 
was destined to be made the battle-ground of factions. The Protectionists 
pretended that Peel was not in earnest in introducing it; for, though the Bill 
was announced in January, it was not till the 30th of March that Sir James 
Graham moved the first reading, and not till late in June that the second 
reading was taken. The Whigs and Radicals objected to the Bill because they 
held that conciliation, and not repression, was wanted in Ireland. The Irish 
members taunted Peel with having created the, disturbances in Ireland by 
changing the tolerant policy of Melbourne, Normanby, and Drummond, and 
by giving Irish judicial appointments to the most violent Orange partisans. 
Others, like Mr. Roche, asked “Why don’t you feed the Irish peasantry, 
if, as is clear, hunger is making them discontented?” The position of men 
like Mr. Cobden was most embarrassing. As Liberals, they were bound to 
vote against the Bill. But then they did not wish to expel Peel from 
office—and Peel had said that by the Bill he would stand or fall. They 
aecided at last to vote against the measure, and rightly, for it was impossible 
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to carry. on the Queen’s Government with three parties in the House— 
Peelites, Protectionists, and Whig Free Traders. A single vote, moreover, 
could not save the Ministry, for Peel’s enemies would soon have organised 
another combination against him on another question. The Bill was accord- 
ingly defeated by a vote of 219 to 292, and the great Ministry which effected 
a peaceful revolution, and created a new era of government in England, fell 
before a majority of 73. Though 106 Protectionists returned to their old 
allegiance, and voted with Peel, 70 voted against him, and they, combined 
with all the Whigs and Radicals, rendered the defeat of the Government so 
complete that even Peel’s antagonists forbore to cheer. Writing on the 4th of 
July to Lord Hardwicke in India, the fallen Minister said he had every reason 
to forgive his enemies for “having conferred npon him the blessing of the loss 
of power.” * 

Just before the fatal verdict was given, the Queen had the consolation of 
knowing that, thanks to the adroit diplomacy of Lord Aberdeen, who was 
justly a persona grata at Court, a dispute with the United States as to the 
settlement of the Oregon territory had ended. This was some slight solace to 
her Majesty for the vexation of losing a Ministry which she felt convinced was 
in full touch with national sympathies at a most perilous time, and which she 
trusted, she says in one of her letters, because she never once knew them 
recommend anything “that was not for the country’s good, and never for the 
Party’s advantage only.” + This controversy with the United States had in 1822 
brought us to the verge of war, for, by a Convention in 1818, American and 
English settlers were to’ have the privilege of colonising the no-man’s land in 
Oregon indiscriminately for ten years, a term again renewed in 1827. Quarrels 
from clashing jurisdictions and conflicting allegiances naturally arose out of this 
confused state of things, and it was clear that the territory ought to be divided 
fairly and finally between the two Governments. In March, President Polk had 
sent a Message to Congress, pointing out that though England was at peace with 
all the world, she was making unusual warlike preparations “both at home and 
in her North American possessions.” This, the President broadly hinted, was 
due to the continuance of the Oregon- dispute, and, alluding in an alarmist 
fashion to the contingency of war between the two nations, he suggested the 
propriety of also increasing the military and naval forces of the Republic. On 
the 18th of April, Mr. Reverdy Johnson proposed to the Senate a Resolution, 
which was carried, giving notice to England that the existing loose arrangement 
with regard to Oregon should, so far as America was concerned, determine at 
the end of twelve months, and urging on the Governments of both countries 
_the necessity for taking steps to arrive at an amicable settlement. It was on 
the 9th of June that Lord Brougham asked Lord Aberdeen if it were true that 
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the Oregon question had really been settled, and Lord Aberdeen answered in 
the affirmative. He seems to have managed the whole affair very skilfully. 
Finding that President Polk would not submit the dispute to arbitration, and 
that he sent a Message to the Senate recommending it to give notice of ending 
the joint occupation of Oregon, Lord Aberdeen waited to see what the Senate 
would do. When it passed Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s friendly and suggestive 
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Resoluticn, Lord Aberdeen, discarding diplomatic forms, immediately acted on 
it, and submitted a draft of a new Oregon Convention, formulating his idea 
of an amicable settlement for the consideration of the United States. Mr. 
Pakenham, the American Secretary of State, promptly accepted it as the 
basis of the Treaty, which was ratified on 17th of June, 1846—a Treaty which 
made the 49th parallel of North latitude the boundary line between the two 
countries. All land to the north of that line went to Canada; and all land te 
the south of it, to the United States. 

Another cause of anxiety had virtually disappeared before Peel resigned 
office. The war cloud that loomed over our Indian frontier had vanished, 
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though not till a brilliant and decisive campaign had been fought against the 
Sikhs in the Punjab. 

The power of the Sikh nation was consolidated by Ranjit Sing—an 
adventurer who. in 1799, obtained a grant of Lakore from Zaman Shah. He 
gradually conquered the Punjab, and, in 1809, attacked the small Sikh States 
east of the Sutlej. Those (is-Sutlej principalities accordingly sought and 
obtained British protection. In 1818, Ranjit stormed Multan, and carned 
the Khalsa banner from the extreme south of the Punjab, far away into the 
valley of Kashmir. In 1839, his son, Kharak Sing, succeeded to his throne, 
but was supposed to have been poisoned in 1840. After that, the Sikh 
dominion fell into anarchy, and frequent violations of British territory led to 
the first Sikh war of 1¢+5. 

On the 17th of November, 1845. the Sikhs declared war on the English, 
and on the 11th of December the first Sikh soldier crossed the Sutlej. 
On the 18th, the battle of Moodkee was fought by Sir Hugh Gough, after- 
wards Lord Gough, who was in command of an army of 11,000 men. 
Moodkee is a village in the Ferozepore district, lying in a plain twenty-six 
miles south of the Sutlej. Two days before the battle the Sikhs crossed the 
river at Ferozepore with 4,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 22 guns. At 
Moodkee they were driven from their position after a hard struggle, in which 
Gough had 215 killed and 657 wounded. The battle may be said to have 
gone on till the 22nd, when our troops stormed and took the entrenched camp 
of the enemy at Ferozeshah, twelr. miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. 
The Sikhs attributed their defeat at that place not so much to the skill of 
our generals, as to the treachery of their own leader. Ther lost 2.000 men, 
and the British 694 killed and 1.721 wounded ere the earthworks were 
carried. Str Robert Sale and General McCaskell were Killed. Many of our 
losses were due to the blowing-up of the enemy’s camp after we had entered 
it; many of our men were Killed whilst burying the dead, a misfortune 
attributed to our lack of a strong enough force of cavalry to clear the 
ground. Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, was present at both 
engagements. He had generously offered to serve in a military capacity under 
Gongh, who put him in command of a Division. It was for this reason 
that Sir Henry wrote to Gough a despatch describing the battle, which had 
afterwards to be sent by Gough to Sir Henry hiniself in his eapacity as 
Viceroy. It is interesting to uote that our troops, for six. days previous 
to the battle of Moodkee, had marched a distance of 150 miles. and that 
on the very day on which they fonght that battle, they had made a forced 
march of thirty miles. Yet, though faint with fatigue, hunger, and thirst, 
when ordered to attack fresh troops. they went into action without a 
murmur and with the desperate valour that repulsed the enemy. Dnring 
the night they bivonacked on the stricken field, and next day entrenched 
themselves, waiting for the onset of the Sikhs. But unexpectedly they 
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were reinforced by two regiments, and then they pressed on to help 
Sir J. Littler, who was manwuvring at Ferozeshah. It was after joining 
him that they made the night attack on the enemy’s camp, which crowned 
their standards with victory. On the 26th of March, London was greatly 
excited by the tidings of another great victory, which had been won on the 
28th of January. This is known as the victory of Aliwal, the battle having 
been fought at a village of that name about nine miles west of Loodiana, on the 
Jeft bank of the Sutlej. It had been held by Ranjur Sing, who had crossed 
the river in force and menaced Loodiana. On the 28th, Sir Harry Smith— 
determined to clear the left bank of the stream, 7.c., the British bank—attacked 
the Sikhs in great force, and, after a desperate effort, put them to flight. It 
was, however, a troopers’ battle, being gained by the stubborn valour of the 
British cavalry, which was hurled in masses, three times, against the Sikhs, 
each time piercing their lines. The last charge decided the day. The enemy 
were pushed into the river, where large numbers were drowned, and 67 guns 
were ultimately taken by the victors. The effect of this battle was immediate. 
The Khalsa banner vanished, as if by magic, from all the forts on our side 
of the Sutlej, and the territory east of the river ‘submitted to the Indian 
Government. 

All doubt as to the fortune of war ended on the 10th of February, 1846, 
when Gough fought the terrible battle of Sobraon. The Sikhs had chosen a 
strong position on the east side of the Sutlej, protecting the Hariki ford, and 
their rear rested on the village of Sobraon. It was on the Ferozepore side 
that the fight took place, the Sikhs holding their earthworks defiantly, till 
cut down almost to the last man. They lost 5,000 men, and but few lived 
to recross the Sutlej. This crowning victory, in which our losses were 320 
killed and 2,083 wounded, cleared the left bank of the river. After news of the 
victory of Sobraon came to Lahore, the Ranee and her Darbar sent a chief— 
the Rajah Golab Sing, who had always been on good terms with the British 
Government—as an envoy, to sue for peace. The Rajah agreed to concede our 
demands, which were the surrender in full sovereignty of the territory between - 
the Sutlej and Beas rivers; an indemnity of one and a half crore of rupees; the 
disbandment of the Sikh army, and its reorganisation on the system adopted 
by the celebrated Maharajah Ranjit Sing, the limitations on its employment 
to be determined in communication with the Indian Government; the surrender 
of all guns which had been pointed against us; and the control of both banks 
of the Sutlej. It was further agreed that Golab Sing and the young Maharajah 
Duleep Sing should repair to the camp of the Governor-General of India, which 
they did on the 18th of February, when his Highness the Maharajah formally 
made his submission. After this, it was arranged he should return to Lahore 
with the Governor-General and the conqnering army, who occupied the city on 
the 22nd. In the actual Treaty it was further stipulated that no European 
or American was to be employed by the Maharajah Duleep Sing without the 
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consent of the British ,government, and that Golab Sing was to be made Maha- 
rajah of the territory lying between the Ravee and the Indus, including the 
valley of Kashmir, paying every year to our. Government, in acknowledgment 
of British supremacy, a horse, twelve shawl goats, and three pairs of shawls. 
Subsequently, the conquermg army marched in triumpk to Delhi, escorting 
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the trophies and spoils of the sixty days’ war, and displaying them proudly in 
every city and military station en route, as symbols of British prowess and 
prestige. 

Sir H. Hardinge and Sir H. Gough were thanked in Parliament for their 
services, and raised to the peerage with munificent pensions. There were some 
who thought that the State was too lavish in its rewards on this occasion, and 
the country was reminded that it had done no more for Rodney than it was doing 
for Gough. Nor was this view altogether indefensible. Good luck rather than 
good guidance rescued us from a perilous situation in the Punjab, for it is 
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certain that the Indian Government sent our trosps to the field in a condition 
that would have rendered failure certain, had we been contending with European 
armies. The Sikhs, it is true, were a small nation, but they were a nation 
of warriors, and therefore formidable. They put into the field a splendidly 
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“1m afraid you're not strong enough for the place, John.” 


equipped and disciplined army of 100,000 men, who, as soldiers, were “ bravest 
of the brave.” This was surely a powerful instrument of warfare, strong enough, 
in able hands, to change the destinies of an empire, and yet we were quite 
unprepared to meet such a dangerous enemy. Nothing, in fact, but the personal 
pluck of our troops at this great crisis saved our Indian dominion on our 
frontier. The Sikhs, however, it must be also stated, failed where they should 
have succeeded, because they had no general who was a master of strategy. 
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They divided their army imto two large corps. Each moved against our 
chief forts. Ferozepore and Loodiana. without intending to attack them, and 
it happened tkat the distance between these two forts was greater round 
by the Sikh side of the Sutle} than by ours. The Sikhs, therefore, had to 
maneurre in the cireumference of a circle. whilst we at the centre could 
move along its are. The two Sikh armies were not mutually supporting. 
Had they both crossed the Sutle] in such fashion that they could have 
supported €ach other, we could hardly have attacked them at Ferozeshah, 
or fought for twenty-four hours against an army 70,000 strong, in an en- 
trenched position. when another Sikh force, 40,000 strong, was within sound 
of our guns. 

Hardly had the Queen and the country ceased to rejoice over political, 
diplomatic. and military triumphs. than another painful Ministerial crisis had 
‘o be faced. Sovereign and subject were alike touched by the strange and 
dramatie coincidence of their trusted Minister, at the supreme moment of 
vietory. falling, like Tarpeia, crnshed, as if in requital for a great service to 
the people. On the 26th of June there was a Cabinet meeting to consider 
the hostile rete on the Inish Coercion Bill, and the Prime Minister went 
down to Osborne to confer with the Queen. He returned to inform Parlia- 
ment, on the 29th, that Ministers had tendered their resignations, and only 
held office till their snecessors could relieve them of their posts. He also 
said that he would support Lord John Russell in all his Free Trade measures, 
and paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Cobden. to whom he generously gave 
eredit for organising the victory of the Free Traders. When he left the 
Honse he was followed home by a cheermg crowd. 

The resignation of Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues was a mournful 
incident in the Queen’s life. She had learned to respect and trust the. Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, one of whom, Lord Aberdeen, had, by his gentle 
manners and cultured companionship, won the hearts of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort. The country, in the opinion of the Queen, was in a eritica) 
condition. One of the great political parties was shattered as a governing 
organisation. aud her Majesty and her husband both knew how safe and 
valuable was the pilotage of those with whom, says Sir Theodore Martin, 
‘they had grown familiar, not merely in the anxious counsels of State, but 
in the intimacies of friendship.” 

There can be no donbt that the feeling of the Queen and of the country alike 
ran in tavour of retaining Sir Robert Peel at the head of affairs. After he 
resigned, and the Whig Administration, headed by Lord John Russell, took 
his place, the sentiments of the Sovereign were, curiously enough, reproduced 
auconseiously by Mr. Wakley in the House of Commons. Referring to the 
change of Government, he said, I am utterly at a loss to understand why 
it was tuat Sir Robert Peel left his place in the Cabinet, and gave up his 
situation to others who are scarcely prepared to carry out the Liberal principles 
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which the Right Honourable Baronet professed in the last speech that he 
delivered to this House...... At this moment Sir Robert Peel is the 
most popular man in the kingdom. He is believed in, he is almost adored by 
the masses, who believe that no Minister before him ever made such sacrifices 
as he has made in their behalf.” Punch had, however, anticipated Mr. Wakley 
as’ an exponent of popular feeling when Sir Robert Peel tendered his resig- 
nation in December, 1845. The great comic journal then gave its readers a 
picture, showing Peel and Lord John Russell as rival candidates for the office 
of page to the Queen, and her Majesty settling the claims of one by saying, 
“Tm afraid you’re not strong enough for the place, John.” This was also 
the feeling even of the Whig gentry, who thought Lord John needlessly 
bold in forcing on such a disagreeable question as the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws in his letter to the electors of London. “T hear,’ wrote Lord Clarendon. 
to Lord Lyndhurst, on the 17th of December, 1845, “Lord John has gone 
down to Windsor to-night; and I can assure you that the most acceptable 
news he can bring back to his whole party would be that he had uot considered 
himself justified in undertaking the task proposed to him by the Queen.” * 
That the Queen was still desirous of retaining her Ministers in office after 
they again resigned in June, 1846, is expressly taken for granted in a letter 
addressed by the Duke of Wellington to Peel on the 21st of June.t It is 
put beyond all doubt by a letter dated the 7th of July from her Majesty to 
the King of the Belgians, in which she says :—“ Yesterday (6th of July) was 
a very hard day for me. I had to part from Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen, who are irreparable losses to us and to the country. They were 
both so much overcome that it quite upset me, and we have in them two 
devoted friends. We felt so safe with them.” At Court it was thought that 
Sir Robert should dissolve, or coalesce with the more moderate Whigs. The 
Duke of Wellington was for dissolution, and, by a curious coincidence, for 
the same reason which Mr. Cobden seems to have given in a, private letter 
which he wrote to the fallen Minister recommending that step. Peel’s public 
services, and the confidence which the industrial classes had in his policy, 
would, he thought, induce the country to give him a working majority. { On 
the other hand, Sir Robert Peel thought that to dissolve on a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland “would shake the foundations of the legislative union,” and ensure 
“9, worse return of Irish Members—rendered more desperate, more determined 
to obstruct, by every artifice, the passing of a Coercion Bill in the new Parlia- 
ment.” In fact, he was at pains to impress on the Queen the tradition which 
she is understood to have handed down to a later generation of statesmen that, 
with the exception of “No Popery,” the most dangerous of all election cries 


* Martin's Lifo of Lord Lyndhurst, Vol. II., p. 409. 

+ Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, edited by Lord Stanhope and the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, 
Murray: 1875. Vol. IL. p. 298. | 

$~ Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, ut supra. 
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is “Coercion for Ireland.’’* There was another cogent reason which had weight 
with the Queen. Her Majesty has ever regarded the power to dissolve Parlia- 
ment as a sacred trust vested in her for the protection of the country, and the 
Crown, against factious Parliaments. But it is a power, like the talisman in 
Balzac’s story, that loses its virtue by repeated use on trivial occasions. “The 
hope of getting a stronger minority,” said Peel, in his Memorandum to the 
Duke of Wellington, “is no justification for a Dissolution.” And yet, with 
all his popularity, that was his highest hope. The differences between Lord 
John Russell and Lord Grey were not acute enough to cause a schism in the 
Whig Party. The Free Traders, on whom the Duke of Wellington relied so 
much, had given all the glory of Repeal to Cobden. They were exhausting 
their energies and enthusiasm in organising a testimonial to him, and had 
none to spare for the reconstruction of a new Party of Progressive Reform, 
under the leadership of Peel. As for the Radicals and the Irish Nationalists, 
they would have declared war to the knife against the Minister who made 
Coercion for Ireland his cry. As for the Tory Party, Sir Robert was to them 
in the position of the mau mentioned in Scripture, who found his worst foes 
in his own household. Ou the whole, it was perhaps wise that he resisted 
the temptation to yield to such potent influences as those of the Queen, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Mr. Cobden, and firmly refused to dissolve 
Parliament. 

The next question that disturbed the Court was, What would the Duke of 
Wellington do? The Queen was personally most anxious that he should 
remain at the head of the army as Commaunder-in-Chief, in spite of any 
change of Ministry. She had, on the occasion of Sir Robert Peel’s interview 
with her in December, when he first resigned, expressed this wish. But 
she knew that if the Duke consented he would unwittingly give great 
strength to Lord John Russell’s Governinent, and with characteristic shrewd- 
ness she judged that Sir Robert Peel might possibly regard with little favour 
a proposal which was rather like asking him to lend his rival one of his 
strongest colleagues. But her Majesty mooted the matter with such grace 
and tact, that Sir Robert Peel was not only eager to give his assent, but 
assured her that he would do everything in his power to remove any 
difficulty that might arise on the part of the Duke.t At the same time, he 
also undertook to convey to Lord Liverpool, for whom the Queen had a very 
high regard, the letter in which she earnestly urged him to retain the 
appointment of Lord Steward. The Duke of Wellington was well aware of 
Sir Robert’s views, and concurred with him fully in sacrificing all considera- 
tions of party tactics to the wishes expressed by the Sovereign, whose 


* Sir Robert Peel's Memorandum to the Duke of Wellington on the Position of the Cabinet, 
June 21. Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, VoL II., p. 288. 


+ Memoirs of Sir R. Peel, Vol. IT., p. 246. 
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popular sympathies interpreted national feeling with so much accuracy and 
precision. Thus it came to pass that when Lord John Russell’s Ministry 
took office in July, his Grace was quite prepared to receive from the Prime 
Minister a personal request from her Majesty, inviting him to retain his 
post as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Bnt the grim warrior felt it 
his duty to explain definitely, in writing, to Lord John the exact significance 
that was to be attached to his consent. In a letter to Lord Lyndhurst,* 


THE HORSE OUARDS, FROM WHITEHALL. 


dated the 23rd of July, his Grace says:—‘I told you that in consequence of 
her Majesty having conveyed to me her commands that I should continue to 
fill the office of Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s Land Forces, through 
her Minister, Lord John Russell, I had given my consent; but that I had 
explained myself to Lord John nearly in the very words of, and had referred 
to, a letter which I had written to her Majesty in December last, when her 
Majesty had herself in writing intimated the same command to me, on the 
occasion of the retirement of Sir Robert Peel from her Majesty’s service, and 
Lord John Russell having received her commands to form a Government. 
Here follow the very terms used: ‘It is impossible for F.M. the Duke 


* Life of Lord Lyndhurst, by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., p. 418. 
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of Wellington to form a political connection with Lord John Russell, or to 
have any relations with the political course of the Government over which 
he will preside. Such arrangement would not conciliate public confidence, 
be creditable to either party, or be useful to the service of her Majesty; 
nor, indeed, would the performance of the duties of the Commander-in-Chief 
require that it should exist. On the other hand, the performance of these 
duties would require that the person filling the office should avoid to belong 
to or act in concert with any political party opposed to the Government.’ 
Her Majesty was thus made aware of the position in which I was about 
to place myself in case her Majesty should communicate to me her official 
command that I should resume the command of her army.” 

These matters are of some little interest to the new generation, which 
has been taught that in England the personality of the Sovereign counts for 
very little in public affairs, and who are. only too ready to run away with 
the idea that, under a discreet and taciturn Queen, the Crown, as Mr. Disraeli 
once said, has become a cipher, and the Sovereign a serf. Even in her 
inexperienced youth we see the greatest Minister and the greatest Captain of 
the age paying chivalrous deference to her Majesty’s personal wishes. It 
may be said that the incident cited is a trivial. one. In our delicate and 
complex system of party government no incident affecting the personal rela- 
tions of a Minister of State, etther to the Crown or to a Cabinet, is ever 
trivial. In this particular case let us ask what followed almost directly 
from the diplomatic success which the Queen won in persuading Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington to yield to her desire, that even under a 
Whig Government his Grace should still serve as Commander-in-Chief. Why, 
this. When Lord Lyndhurst—who, according to the ill-natured insinuations 
of Lord Campbell, was hankering once more after the Lord Chancellorship— 
began to intrigue for the purpose of reuniting the broken ranks of the old 
Conservative Party, he naturally turned to the Duke of Wellington after Peel 
received his suggestions with marked coldness. Had he won over the Duke 
to his project, he might have succeeded. But this very letter, which has 
been quoted, was written by the Duke to explain that, though most anxious 
to see the Party reconstructed, yet he had, at the request of the Queen, 
accepted the office of Commander-in-Chief, and was therefore no longer free 
to act in concert with “any political party not connectel with the existing 
Administration.” It cost Mr. Disraeli the unwearying labour of a quarter of 
a century to do the work that might have been done in a few sessions, if 
Lord Lyndhurst had secured the cordial and active co-operation of the Duke 
of Wellington in his bold enterprise. 

But reconstruction at this time was not to be. Peel had no desire to 
serve again as a partisan leader, or to reorganise the Party he had felt it 
his duty to shatter, though his career was buried in its ruins. He and 
bis followers joined neither the Protectionists nor the Whigs. They came 
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to be known as the Peelites, and so bitter was the feeling among their old 
associates that petty objections were raised against their sitting on the 
Conservative benches after they had quitted office. In a pamphlet privately 
printed at Edinburgh Sir Robert Peel was derisively recommended to solve 
the problem of his seat in the House of Commons by taking “another hint 
from Aristophanes. As we have seen him before adopt from the ‘ Knights,’ 
the admirable trick of the sausage seller, so now he seems to have borrowed a 
suggestion from the ‘Clouds.? We are given to understand that in next 
Parliament he will soar above parties, for he has determined to suspend 
himself in a basket from the roof.” * 


* The Physiology of the Peel Party. Edinburgh: 1546. Privately printed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FIRST RUSSELL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Transfer of Ministerial Offices—The Whigs Patronise Mr. Cobden—A Radical in the New Cabinet—The 
Peelites Refuse to Take Office—Lord Camphell as Chancellor of the Duchy—Anecdote of his Installa- 
tion—Lord John Russell's Deportment to the Queen—His Modest Programme—'The Abolition of the 
Sugar Duties—Bishop Wilberforce and Slave-grown Sugar—Outrages in Treland—The Whigs become 
Coercionists—Their Arms Act—Mutiny among Ministerialists—The Bill Dropped—The Alternative Policy 
—Relief Works for Ireland—A Military Scandal—Indignation in the Conntry--Abuse of Corporal Punish. 
ment in the Army—‘‘The Cat” in the Honse of Commons—The Queen's Views on Military Ponishment— 
The Queen and « Deserter’s Death-warrant—Captain Layard’s Motion—The Duke of Wellington's Inter- 
ference—Restrictions on the use of the Lash—England and the Colonies—Canada and Free Trade—Nova 
Scotia and the Potato Famine—The Halifax, Qnehec, and Montreal Railway—The New Zealand War— 
The Caffre War—The Expedition to Bornco—End of the Anglo-Chinese Difficulty—The “Spanish Mar- 
riages” and the Treaty of Utrecht—Louis Philippe’s Intrigues with the Queen Dowager ,Christina—Secret 
History of the Conspiracy—M. Guizot’s Pretext—How the English Minister at Madrid was Deceived—Lord 
Palmerston’s Indiscreet Despatch--The Queen’s Cutting Letter to the Queen Marie Amélie—Metternich’s 
Caustic Epigram—The Prince Consort’s Resentment against the King of the French—End of the Anglo- 
French Alliance—Fall of the Republic of Cracow. 


Lorp Joun Rvusszrn had uo serious difficulty on this occasion in forming 
a Ministry. The transfer of Ministerial offices was effected at Buckingham 
Palace on the 6th of July, 1846. Some recognition was due to the Anti- 
Corn-Law League for the aid it had given the Whigs in their contest 
for supremacy with the Party which had allied itself with the Protectionists. 
An office of Cabinet rank would have been offered to Mr. Cobden, but he was 
desirous of obtaining some respite from the severe strain of political life. His 
private affairs had suffered from his devotion to the public service, and, as 
his biographer admits, it would have been difficult to appoint to a high office 
in the State a politician whose friends were at the time collecting a public 
subscription on his behalf. Mr. Villiers was offered a place, but refused it. 
Lord John Russell finally induced Mr. Milner Gibson to represent the Free 
Trade Party in the Government, as Vice-President of the Board of Trade—a 
post devoid of high dignity and strong influence. Three of Sir Robert Peel’s 
colleagues—Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Lincoln—were 
invited to join the Government as a concession to the feeling of those who 
demanded a coalition. The invitation was declined. It was, in truth, one 
that could not have been honourably accepted, and, therefore, it should 
never have been made. There was no reason to suppose that these states- 
men were ready to remodel their views on Coercion, as suddenly as they had 
recast their opinions about Corn: 

Leaving Mr. Milner Gibson out of account, we may ‘say that the new 
Ministry was of the conventional Whig type, the only notable addition to it 
being Lord Grey, who by this time had overcome his objections to serve 
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in the same Cabinet with Lord Palmerston as Foreign Seeretary.* Lord 
Lansdowne, as Lord Privy Seal, led the Party in the Honse of Lords; Sir 
George Grey went to the Home Office, a perilous post in times of popular 
distress and discontent; Mr. C. Wood — afterwards Lord Halifax — became 


LORD MACATLAY. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer: Mr.—atterweards Lord—Macaulay. Postmaster- 
General; Lord Bessborongh. Lord Lieutenant. and Mr. Labouchere, Chiet 
Secretary for Ireland. John. Lord Campbell. joined the Ministry as Chanceilot 
of the Duchy. He says:—I ought to have been satistied, for I received tue 
seals—one for the Duchy of Lancaster. and one for the County Palatine of 
Laneaster. My ignorance of the double honour which awaited me caused an 


* Lond Grey's objections were not overcome, as a matter of fact, dill Lond John Russell pledged 
himself to exercise Vigilant personal control over Lord Palmerston’s Foreign Policy. 
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awkward accident; for when the Queen put two velvet bags into my hand, Tf 
grasped one only. and the other, with its heavy weight, fell down on the floor, 
and might have bruised the Royal toes; but Prince Albert good-naturedly 
picked it up and restored it to me.”* The programme of the Government 
was modest and practical, and independent men were gratified to find that 
social questions. such as the housing of the poor, and popular education, 
figured in it prominently. But it rested on no very solid’ basis, for it was 
supported by the Peelites against the Protectionists, and by the Protec- 
tionists against the Peelites. As for its own immediate followers, they shared 
the opinion of Mr. Bickham Escott. who, when Lord John Russell explained 
his position to the House, warned the Government significantly that previous 
Whig Ministries had failed for two reasons: they startled the people by 
proclaiming novel principles, and then disgusted the country by insisting on 
applying them prematurely. It bas been said that the Ministry was not in 
favour at Court, and that Lord John Russell had reason to regret that he 
was not a persona grata with her Majesty. Such statements are quite un- 
founded, for the Queen supported her new Ministers as loyally as her old ones. 
Writing on the relations between her Majesty and her Prime Minister at this 
time, Lord Campbell says :—-‘ He (Lord John Russell) has always risen with the 
oceasion, and now very worthily fills the office of Prime Minister. His deport- 
ment to the Queen is most respectful, but he always remembers that as she 
can do no wrong he is responsible for all measures of her Government. He 
is enough at Court to show that he enjoys the Constitutional confidence of 
the Sovereign without being domiciled there as a favourite.” 

The first question that demanded attention was that of the Sugar Duties. 
Lord John Russell, on the 20th of July. proposed a plan, the essence of 
which was a gradual reduction of the differential duties on foreign sugar. 
till they reached a vanishing point in 1851, when all kinds of sugar, 
whether of British or foreign growth, would be taxed equally. The Protec- 
tionists opposed this project on plain Protectionist principles. But the Peelites, 
though generally of opinion that the free-grown sugar deserved to be protected 
a little longer against slave-grown sugar, supported the Government, mainly 
because they thought a change of Ministry and a general election would be 
injurious to the country, whilst parties were in a confused state of transition. 
The second reading of the Bill was therefore carried in the House of Commons 
by a majority of 130: though in the House of Lords the measure was saved 
only by a majority of 18. In the Upper House the Government suffered 
considerably from the opposition of Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
whose brilliant speech, coming as it did from a strong Free Trader, tured 
many votes. His views. which were shared not only by a large body of im- 
partial and philanthropic Liberals. but were even supposed to find favour at 
Court, where he exercised at that time great inflnence over Pnace Albert, are 

* Life of Lord Campbell, by the Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle, Vol. II., p. 201. 
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worth reproducing. Writing to Miss Noel before the debate, he said:—“I am 
at present convinced (1) that no extension of Free .Trade could be more 
beneficial to our poor producers and poor consumers at home than that to 
the Brazils; (2) that the probable effect of the same measure would ulti- 
mately benefit our Indian Colonies; (8) that the refusal of the measure 
will lead either to a dissolution of Parliament or a resignation of the 
Ministry, both very injurious at this moment—that I therefore earnestly 
desire to support the motion. But that I am at present convinced that the 
opening of this trade would lead at once and certainly to a great extension 
of the Brazilian and Cuban slave trade, and that no demonstrated advantages 
to be gained or losses to be incurred can for a single instant make me hesi- 
tate as to giving the most emphatic negative possible to such a proposal.” 
The fallacy here is obvious. It sprang from the assnmption that a nation is 
bound to apply its own standard of morality to the commercial institutions 
and customs of foreign countries, and restrict its foreign trade to those cases 
where foreigners accept that standard. The universal application of such a 
principle would soon annihilate commerce as a civilising agency in the world. 
The United States might refuse to trade with England, becanse she permitted 
landlords to evict Irish peasants from rack-rented farms. We might have 
been called on to buy no tallow or hides from Russia, because they were pro- 
duced by serfs. To be consistent, the Bishop of Oxford should have demanded 
cessation of traffic, not only with slave States but with all free States that 
traded with them. It was curiously illogical to argue that by fettering trade 
we could free the slave. 

Hardly had Lord John Russell’s Government settled down in office when 
they were alarmed by the disturbed state of Ireland, where evictions and 
famine were goading the peasantry on to agrarian outrages. The Whigs 
were embarrassed by their opposition to Sir Robert Peel’s Coercion Bill, 
because they had justified their tactics by belittling the disorder and lawless- 
ness which that measure was designed to repress. Many of their own supporters 
accordingly complained bitterly when Ministers, on the 7th of August, invited 
the House to prolong the expiring Trish Arms Act till May, 1847. Lord 
John Russell’s only excuse was, that there was a distinction to be drawn 
between the proposal of new coercive legislation, and a request to prolong 
an existing law, without which it was impossible to curb the mania for 
buying arms and ammunition which was seizing the Irish peasantry. The 
spirit and tone of the Opposition speeches during the debate on Peel’s coercive 
measure conveyed, and: were meant to convey, to the people of England and 
Treland the, impression that the Whigs were opposed, not merely to a Coercion 
Bill, but to a coercive policy, and the distinction between proposing new and 
prolonging old but expiring repressive legislation was generally felt to be a 
distinction without a difference. Lord Seymour forced Lord John Russell to 
withdraw the clauses in the Arms Act relating to domiciliary visits and the 
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branding of arms; but, though this enabled the Government to carry the 
second reading of the measure on the 10th of August, it was ultimately 
abandoned on the 17th. On that day the Government fell back on an alter- 
native policy. They introduced a remedial scheme for the purpose of em- 
powering local authorities (baronial sessions) to employ the destitute Irish people 
on relief works started by State advances, to be repaid in ten years at 3} per 
cent. To meet the case of poor districts where repayment was impossible, an 
appropriation of £50,000—a ridiculously small sum—was set aside for grants 
in aid. Parliament, in sheer weariness, sanctioned this project, although it was 
warned that the scheme would divert public money from the improvement of 
the land to the construction of useless roads and bridges, and tempt the 
peasantry to neglect husbandry for well-paid labour on superfluous public 
works. As Mr. Disraeli subsequently said, its effect was to set a population 
as great as that of Holland to break stones on the roads, and, he might 
have added, on good roads, that were too often broken up that they might 
be unnecessarily remetalled. 

Towards the end of the Session the Hcuse of Commons plunged into a 
somewhat exciting controversy over the abuse of corporal punishment in the 
army. ‘This arose out of the revolting disclosures which were made at an 
inquest which Mr. Wakley, M.P., Coroner for Middlesex, insisted on holding 
on the body of a soldier named Whyte, who, on the 15th of July, had died. 
from the effects of 150 lashes which had been administered to him by order 
of a court-martial. A storm of passionate wrath swept through the land 
when the truth, in spite of vain efforts at concealment on the part of the 
military authorities, was revealed. The Duke of Wellington, when he heard 
of the affair, exclaimed to Mr. Fox Maule, Secretary of State for War, “This 
shall not occur again. Though I believe that corporal punishment cannot be 
dispensed with, yet I will not sanction that degree of it which shall lead to 
loss of life and limb.” In fact, his Grace had reason to fear that the Queen’s 
indignation would be roused by this scandalous occurrence, for he knew only 
too well that she held very pronounced views, not altogether in accord with his 
own, on the subject of military punishment. On one occasion, for instance, 
when the Duke brought her a soldier’s death-warrant to sign, she asked him, 
with tears in her eyes, if there was nothing to be said on behalf of the 
man. The Duke explained that he was an incorrigible deserter, but, after 
being pressed by her Majesty, admitted that the culprit’s comrades spoke well 
of him in other respects. Her Majesty replied, eagerly, “Oh, your Grace, I 
am so glad to hear that,” and, with trembling hand, rapidly scribbled the 
word “ Pardoned” across the fatal scroll, and signed her name with a sigh 
of relief and a smile of satisfaction. Captain Layard therefore felt sure of 
his ground when, on the 3rd of August, he rose in the House of Commons 
to move an Address to the Crown complaining of the use of the lash in the 
army. His motion was withdrawn, but Dr. Bowring immediately gave notice 
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of another motion for the abolition of corporal punishment in the Service. . 
Tt never came on for discussion, because the Duke of Wellington interposed, 
and appeased public feeling, by issuing an order restricting the powers of 
courts-martial, and prohibiting them from inflicting more than fifty lashes 
even in the worst cases. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 28th of August, the Lord Chancellor 
reading the Queen’s Speech. Her Majesty congratulated both Houses on the 
passing of the Corn Law Bill, on the settlement of the Oregon dispute, on 
the victories in India, and, oddly enough, on “a considerable diminution of 
crime and outrage in Ireland”—a significant conimentary on the abortive « 
attempt of Lord John Russell to prolong the existing Irish Arms Act. 

During 1846 the relations between England and her Colonies were, save in 
one instance, undisturbed, though in Canada some traces of the bitter feeling 
engendered by the rebellion were still discernible. The Governor, Lord Met- 
ealfe, had incurred considerable unpopularity, because he had not consulted 
the Ministry as to filling certain offices, which he maintained were Crown 
appointments. The old disputes, too, which arose out of attempts to charge 
compensation to rebels on the fund set aside for compensating loyalists for 
losses suffered during the rebellion, had left rankling memories behind 
them. Lord Metcalfe, on his death, was succeeded by Lord Cathcart, 
who opened the Second Session of the Second Canadian Parliament on 
‘the 20th of March. His Excellency’s speech hardly pleased his audience. 
He referred, naturally, with great good feeling, to the death of his pre- 

decessor, Lord Metcalfe. But this only incited the minority to bring for- 
ward an a.aendment, which, while expressing regret at Lord Metcalfe’s 
death, onmiitted all reference whatever to the manner in which he had dis- 
charged his duties. Though the Colony had no reason, said the representa- 
tives of this party, to love military governors, yet they had no objection 
to congratulate Lord Cathcart on his own appointment. Objectionable, 
however, as his military education might be to them, it could not, they 
declared, render him as objectionable as Lord Metcalfe, whose political 
training and experience were purely Oriental. The one topic of high 
Imperial importance dealt with by Lord Cathcart was his reference to the 
adoption of Free Trade by the mother country. The Canadians, it may be 
said, viewed the new commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel with the utmost 
alarm. The doctrine of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest had no charms for them, for they were afraid that if the duties were 
taken off which gave colonial a preference over foreign grain, Canada would 
be ruined by American competition. On the 12th of May the Canadian 
Legislative Assembly accordingly adopted an Address, which gave forcible 
expression to the dismal prediction that Free Trade with England must im- 
poverish Canada, and thus depress one of the best markets then Open to 
English commerce. Mutterings of secession even ran through the Address: it 
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warned the Crown that, when the Canadians found they could not successfully 
compete with the United States in the only market oven to them, they 
would naturally begin to doubt whether it was “a paramount advantage” to 
remain subjects of the British Empire. Undoubtedly the Free Trade policy 
of Peel, whatever good it may have done, had one baneful effect. It alienated 
the Canadian Colonists from the mother country. 

In Nova Scotia the Governor, Lord Falkland, when he met the Legislative 
Assembly on the 10th of January, had, like the Queen at home, to lament the 
prevalence of distress due to the failure of the potato crop. But otherwise 
the Colonists had a good harvest, not only from the land, but from the sea. 
It was to this Parliament that the Government suggested the construction of 
a railway from Halifax to Quebec and Montreal—the first development of the 
policy which, by linking the different provinces of British America by bands 
of iron roads, rendered confederation possible. 

New Zealand was the only Colony which gave her Majesty and her 
Ministers much serious concern during 1846. It was a dependency which 
was originally meant to be colonised as an experimental test of Mr. Wake- 
field’s theories.* A Company was formed for this purpose, and its adminis- 
trators were to use the proceeds of land sales, to import labour in fair proportion 
to the land appropriated. They were also to see that settlers did not, by dis- 
persal, degenerate into squatters. The first ruler of the settlement, Governor 
Hobson and his officials annoyed the Company in the most provoking manner. 
They selected the land for emigrants foolishly, and they neglected to appro- 
priate £40,000 from land sales to the immigration service. His successor, 
Captain Fitzroy, found the Colony with a debt of £68,000, an, expenditure 
of £20,000 a year, and a population of 15,000. He issued £15,000 worth 
of paper money, which he made a legal tender; upset the terms on which 
settlers had bought native lands; refused on various pretexts to let emigrants, 
who had paid the Company cash for their lands in England, settle on them 
when they came out; encouraged native turbulence by ill-timed displays of 
sympathy; and suppressed a local Volunteer Force, offering the Colony, as a 
substitute, fifty soldiers, to protect a region 200 miles long, and inhabited by 
10,000 persons. In fact, instead of governing the Colony, the Governor had 
virtually made war on the Colonists, whose hostility to him was pronounced and 
unconcealed. Perhaps they were a little unjust to him, for the circumstances 
in which he was placed were full of difficulty. He had to confront a large 
disaffected aboriginal population. He had only a handful of troops to support 
him, and there were no places of refuge or defence for the Colonists to fly to. 
Auckland and Wellington would thus, he thought, have been destroyed by the 
overpowering forees which the natives were ready to launch against the British 
settlers, forces which nothing could restrain, save moral influence wielded by 
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a conciliatory Government. However, the feeling against Captain Fitzroy in the 
Colony was so strong that he was recalled, and Captain Grey was sent out 
in his stead. His arrival was hailed with delight, for it was supposed to 
inaugurate a new era in New Zealand. 

Governor Grey, soon after he entered on his duties, began to cocnee the 
turbulent chiefs, whom Captain Fitzroy had attempted to subdue by diplomacy, 
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TYPES OF MAORIES. 


and on the 10th of January Captain’ Despard attacked the fortified Pah or camp 
of the rebel chief Kawiti, with a force of 1,100 men, aided by a large number 
of native allies. The combat lasted for two days, for the rebels fought with 
extraordinary tenacity, but ultimately they had to yield. Our losses were twelve 
men killed and thirty wounded. The natives conducted their operations in a 
manner that recalled Fenimore Cooper's descriptions of Indian fighting; and 
their chiefs and priests harangued them every night in the ancient Homeric 
fashion. The reckless daring displayed by our men was the subject of many 
anecdotes. One of the sailors belonging to H.M.S. Castor, for example, climbed 
up to the top of the stockade during the battle, and from that coign of 
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vantage kept up a damaging fire on the enemy. Colonel Wynard, who was 
marching past, shouted out to the man to come down at once. Instead of 
doing that, he coolly hailed the Colonel sailor-fashion, saying, “Oh! no, your 
honour. This is the best place to see ’em. You jest come up and ’ave a look, 


sir.’ When the day was won the man came down without a scratch. It 
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was then discovered, however, that his cap had been shot off, that bis coat 
had four bullet holes in it, and that the palisade on which he had perched 
was riddled with bullets. The snecess of our arms was followed by the im- 
mediate submission of the rebel chiefs. This was notified m a proclamation 
issued by Governor Grey on the 23rd of January, in which he granted a free 
pardon “io all concerned in the late rebellion, who may now return in peace 
and safety to their houses, where, so long as they conduct themselves properly, 
they shall remain unmolested in their persons and properties.” 
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In South Africa a Caffre war or rising broke out in April, 1846, the 
natives attacking Graham’s Town with remarkable audacity. A sharp struggle 
for the possession of the frontier of the Cape Colony raged for some ‘time, 
but the Caffres were finally beaten in an engagement at Fish River, and, 
though they continued to be troublesome, they were throughout the year 
successfully held in check by Colonial levies. 

Early in the year the Sultan of Borneo, acting under bad advice, caused 
an attack +o be made on his uncles, Muda Hassim and Bimdureen, who were 
the leaders of what might be called the Anglophile or British party in the 
State. They were murdered along with their families and dependents. The 
Sultan immediately began to prepare to defend his territory against any 
English troops that might come to avenge the death of our allies, Sir 
Thomas Cochrane accordingly determined to proceed to Brunai, the capital of 
Borneo, to demand reparation from the, Sultan. Accompanied by Mr. James 
Brooke (Rajah of Sarawak), H.M.SS. Spiteful and Phlegethon, with Mr. Brooke’s 
schooner Royolist, Sir T. Cochrane, after a somewhat severe engagement, 
forced his way past the forts that guarded the river leading to Brunai. He 
then landed a party of marines, who took possession of the town. The Sultan 
and most of the inhabitants fled into the interior. An expedition sent to 
capture him failed, but, before leaving for China, Sir T. Cochrane issued a 
proclamation to the people warning them that the Sultan was at the mercy 
of the British, and declaring it to be our intention to return “and act with 
the extreme of vigour should he ever again evince hostility to Great Britain.” 
Sir Thomas Cochrane next sailed for China, where the turbulent Cantonese 
were annoying the European community at Hong Kong. The disturbances 
in Canton, news of which reached England in September, were, however, 
easily quelled. About the same time her Majesty’s Government was informed 
that all questions as to the completion of the Treaty by which the Chinese 
war had been settled had been peacefully adjusted. The right of entry to 
Canton, which that Treaty had guaranteed to us, had been withheld by the 
Chinese, who now formally conceded it peacefully. On our side preparations 
were at once made to give up Chusan, which we retained in pawn so long 
as the Government at Pekin denied our right to enter Canton. 

In 1846 the foreign policy of Great Britain brought much anxiety to the 
Queen. It was the irony of fate that her Government was drifting into 
unfriendliness with France, though the Queen personally entertained sentiments 
of warm friendship and admiration for King Louis Philippe and his sons 
and daughters. But in Switzerland and South America the policy of England 
and France was antagonistic. In Portugal a French faction was striving to 
undermine British influence, and in Spain the question of the marriage of 
Queen Isabella produced a serious estrangement between the two nations. 

Among those who aspired to the hand of the Spanish Queen was the 
Count of Trapani, youngest brother of the King of Naples and the Queen 
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Dowager Christina, and therefore uncle of Queen Isabella. The Queen 
Dowager opposed his pretensions; the young Queen herself, like the great 
mass of her people, was also averse from an alliance with him. Another 
suitor had therefore to be found. England objected to a French prince being 
chosen, her traditional policy being hostile to whatever might bring France 
and Spain under one crown. France was willing to respect this objection, 
provided no prince but a prince of the House of Bourbon was selected as 
the Queen’s consort. Here came the difficulty. Of those princes his Highness 
of Lucca was ineligible, because he was married already; the Count of 
Trapani was ineligible, because the Queen and her subjects disliked him; 
the sons of the Don Francisco de Paula, her Majesty’s uncle—the Duke of 
Cadiz and the Duke of Seville—were imeligible because they were both dis- 
agreeable to the Queen, and, according to M. Guizot, compromised by their 
intimacy with the Radicals:~ and Count Montemolin, the son of Don Carlos, 
was ineligible, first, because everybody detested him, and, secondly, because 
he was formally excluded from the succession by the Spanish Constitution, 
How, then, was the French demand that the Queen of Spain should marry 
one of the descendants of Philip V. to be satisfied? M. Guizot admitted, in 
a despatch to M. de St. Aulaire, that these difficulties were incontestable ; 
but he added that the Court of Lisbon was the centre of an intrigue to 
promote a marriage between the Queen and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
whose connection with the Royal Family of England rendered him objection- 
able to France. If this project were further developed, M. Guizot cunningly 
argued, France would be freed from the pledge she had given to England, 
and might then demand the hand of the Queen of Spain or her sister the 
Infanta, for a French prince of the House of Bourbon; in other words, for 
the Duc de Montpensier. It was on the perfectly gratuitous and absolutely 
erroneous assumption that England was promoting the candidature of the 
Prince Leopold, that M. Guizot made ready to play the diplomatic trick which 
ultimately destroyed the cordial feeling between England and France. Louis 
Philippe had given his Royal word to Queen Victoria at Eu in September, 1845, 
that in no case should the Duc de Montpensier marry the Infanta till the Queen 
of Spain was herself married, and had children who might assure the direct 
succession to her throne. But suddenly, in the autumn of 1846, it was announced 
that the Queen of Spain was about to marry her cousin, the Duke of Cadiz, 
and that her sister, the Infanta, was at the same time to marry the Due 
de Montpensier. Technically, it does not appear that England had a right 
to complain of this double marriage as a breach of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
it was, no doubt, meant to evade and defeat the provisions of that instru- 
ment; but the Treaty itself had never been construed, as Lord Palmerston 
seemed to imagine, as a positive prohibition of all intermarriages between 
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the Royal Families of France and Spain. For example, in 1721 King Louis I. 
of Spain married Louisa Elizabeth of Orleans, Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
and fourth daughter of the Regent of France. In 1739 Don Philip, Duke 
of, Parma, a son of Philip V., married Louisa Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Louis XV. of France. In 1745 the Dauphin of France, as all the world 
knows, married Maria Theresa Antonia, Infanta of Spain, and a daughter of 
Philip V. In truth, it must be conceded that the Treaty of Utrecht simply 
stipulated that the crowns of. France and Spain should not rest on the head 
of the same sovereign. Even if the Queen’s marriage were without issue, and 
a child or descendant of her sister and the Duc de Montpensier had fallen 
heir to the French and Spanish crowns—a somewhat problematical event—the 
Treaty of Utrecht would have obviously operated as a bar against his claim. 
It would have compelled him to elect which country he should rule over. The 
intrigue that ended in this double marriage was regarded by England—nay, 
by Hurope—as a piece of diplomatic knavery, and both Louis Philippe and 
M, Guizot suffered in character and in prestige accordingly. 

The Queen was naturally more highly incensed than the nation, because 
from her position and her vigilant study of foreign policy she knew more 
than her people of the secret history of the affair. The motives of the 
chief conspirators in the intrigue—Louis Philippe and the Queen Dowager 
Christina—were rather disreputable. They utterly ignored the. feelings and 
the interests of the young Queen, and treated her as if she were a chattel to 
be bartered away for their own aggrandisement. Louis Philippe’s object was 
simply to secure for his son a consort whose dowry would still further enrich 
the Orleans family, the aggrandisement of his House being the dominant 
idea of his diplomacy. The Dowager Queen Christina had been an unjust 
steward of the fortune which the Queen and her sister inherited from their 
father, King Ferdinand VII., and for. her it was therefore a vital necessity to 
find husbands for her daughters, who would not be too curious as to the 
accuracy of her accounts. It is believed that when Ferdinand VII. died he 
was worth £8,000,000 sterling, and though there is reason to suppose he left a 
will, no such instrument was ever found. After his death, however, his property 
was set down as being worth only 60,000,000 francs, and by law this was 
divided between his daughters. The Queen Dowager was said at the time 
to have appropriated not only the balance, but also a considerable proportion of 
the rents of the Patrimonio Real, which passed through her hands during her 
guardianship of her daughters. Her uncle, Louis Philippe, was understood to be 
cognisant of the Queen Dowager s “‘ economies,” as they were ironically termed 
in Spain, and he knew how her illegitimate offspring had grown rich during 
the minority of the young Princesses. Louis Philippe could answer for it that 
if his son married one of the Royal sisters, no inconvenient questions would be 
asked about settlements. In the Duke of Cadiz he discerned an imbecile 
Prince of the House of Bourbon who would be equaily pliable and accommodating. 
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Moreover, he was supposed to be physically unfitted for matrimony, so that 
by arranging his marriage with the young Queen, Louis Philippe presumably 
calculated that the union would be without issue, which would place the 
children by the Queen’s sister and the Duc de Montpensier in the direct 
succession to the throne, almost as surely as if Louis Philippe had arranged 
that his son should marry Queen Isabella herself. 

The pledge which Louis Philippe had given to the Queen of England at Ku 
was an obstacle to this heartless project, but the pretext for violating it was 
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ingeniously manufactured by the Queen Dowager Christina. She addressed a 
letter, proposing a marriage between Queen Isabella and Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who happened to be on a visit to the Court cof 
Lisbon. After telling Mr. Bulwer (afterwards Lord Dalling), the British Minister 
at Madrid, what this letter contained, and being warned by him that the English 
Government could not support such a proposal, Queen Christina asked him to 
let her letter go in his despatch bag, by his messenger. In courtesy he could not 
refuse this favour, and Lord Aberdeen, when he heard what had happened, 
laid the facts loyally and frankly before M. Guizot. M. Guizot immediately 
founded on the incident his monstrous pretext thas there was an Anglo- 
2A 
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Portuguese intrigue on foot to marry the Queen of Spain to a Prince nearly 
related to the Royal Family of England—the pretext which released Lonis 
Philippe from the pledge given at the Chateau d’Eu. Still, Louis Philippe 
shrank from taking steps which he was aware must compromise his reputa- 
tion; M. Guizot, however, knew how to overcome his last lingering scruples. 
To cherish an antipathy to Lord Palmerston, who had succeeded Lord Aberdeen 
at the Foreign Office, was a point of honour with Louis Philippe, who had 
not forgotten how France was checked in Syria in 1840, and Lord Palmerston, 
it must be admitted, indiscreetly played into M. Guizot’s hands. He wrote on 
the 18th of December a despatch to Mr. Bulwer, discussing the marriage of 
Queen Isabella, and mentioning—without, however, specially favouring—the can- 
didature of Prince Leopold, along with that of the various Bourbon Princes. 
He added a series of caustic criticisims on the absolutism which tainted the 
Government of Spain. A copy of this despatch was given to M. Guizot. He 
immediately roused Louis Philippe’s suspicions and distrust by pointing to its 
maladroit references to Prince Leopold’s candidature. Then he sent to Queen 
Christina a copy of the offensive references to the absolutism of the Spanish 
Government. She at once saw, or pretended to see, in the document indi- 
cations of an alliance between the English Government and her enemies the. 
Progressists, which it was quite reasonable for her to neutralise, by drawing 
closer the ties between Spain and France. 

Louis Philippe, accordingly, no longer hesitated, nor did the Queen Dowager, 
to arrange the marriages of Queen Isabella and her sister to the Duke of 
Cadiz and the Due de Montpensier—in defiance of the pledges given at the 
Chateau d’Eu. The English Government met the announcement with a 
diplomatic protest. The King of the French induced Queen Marie Amélie to 
announce the “ double event” to Queen Victoria, who in reply sent the following 
dignified but cutting letter :— 

“ OsBoRNE, September 10th, 1846. 


“Mapamz,—I have just received your Majesty’s letter of the 8th inst., and I hasten to thank 
you for it. You will perhaps remember what passed at Eu between the King and myself; you 
are aware of the importance which I have always attached to the maintenance of our cordial 
understanding, and the zeal with which I have laboured towards this end. You have no doubt 
been informed that we refused to arrange the marriage between the Queen of Spain and our 
cousin Leopold (which the two Queens had eagerly desired), solely with the object of not 
departing from a course which would be more agrecahle to the King, although we could not 
regard that course as the best. You will therefore easily mnderstand that the sudden announce- 
ment of this double marriage could not fail to cause us surprise and very keen regret. 

“T erave your pardon, Madame, for speaking to you of politics at a time like this, but I 
am glad that I can say for myself that I have always been sincere with you. 

“Begging you to present my respectful regards to the King, 


“T am, Madame, 
“Your Majesty’s most devoted sister and friond.” 


The shrewdest comment made on this brilliant diplomatic triumph of France 
was Metternich’s. “Tell Guizot from me,” he said, “that one does not with 
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impunity play little tricks with great countries”—and Metternich was right. 
The loss of the English alliance ruined Louis Philippe in the eye of public 
opinion in Europe, and gave courage and hope to the Liberals in France, who 
were bent on dethrouing him. Austria took advantage of the estrangement 
between England and France to absorb the Republic of Cracow,* in defiance 
of the Treaty of Vienna, so that, much to the indignation of the French people, 
they saw, as the firstfrnits of M. Guizot’s diplomacy, the last free banner and 
city in Poland vanish from the face of Europe. In England the feeling against 
Louis Philippe was one of mingled regret and disgust. The incident, writes 
Mr. Greville, “has been a great damper to the Queen’s engowement for the 
House of Orleans.” ¢ ‘Nothing more painful,” wrote the Queen to the Queen 
of the Belgians, “could possibly have befallen me than this unhappy differ- 
ence, both because it has a character so personal, and because it imposes 
upon me the duty of opposing the marriage of a Prince for whom, as well 
as for all his family, I entertain so warm a friendship.’} “Everybody,” 
said Lord Lansdowne writing to Lord Palmerston, “would have to turn over 
a new leaf with Louis Philippe.” As for Prince Albert, he felt the blow as 
a national insult and a personal wrong, though, according to Baron Stockmar, 
both he and the Queen exercised the greatest self-command in concealing 
their resentment.§ 
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Earty in 1846 the Roral Family became involved in a little local dispute that 
gave the Queen some slight annoyance, and afforded busybodies a great deal 
of material for gossip. It was one of those incidents which serve to remind 
Royalty that in a free country even the most exalted station affords no 


* Inthe Edinburgh Review, Vol. LXXXV., there is an article on the seizure of Cracow, which, theugh 
not written by Prince Albert, one might almost say was dictated by him. 

+ C. C. Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. I., p. 421. 

= Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XVIL 

§ Stockmar’s Memorabilia. 
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protection from the tyranny of Bumbledom. The history of the affair is briefly 
as follows. The parochial rating authorities of Windsor had long cast hungry 
eyes on the Flemish Farm occupied by Prince Albert. It was a good subject 
for rating if it could be rated. Thinking that the Priuce would be afraid of 
exposing himself to public odium, and would therefore contribute submissively 
to the support of the poor of the parish, a rate was levied on him by the 
local officials. But his Royal Highness resisted the claim, and pleaded, at 
the request of the Queen, that the farm was Royal property, which, being in 
Royal occupation, was exempt from rates. The most celebrated legal authorities 
were consulted, and agreed with his Royal Highness. Hence the following letter 
was sent to the official who represented the, parish :— 


“WiInpsoR CasTLE, 14th January, 1848. 

“ Srz,—I am commanded by his Royal Highness Prince Albert to acknowledge the receipt of 
the memorial which you have forwarded to me from the parish officers of Windsor, and in reply 
to state, that when a claim was preferred for the payment of rates by the Prince on account 
of the Flemish Farm, and when the legal liability of the Prince was insisted upon by the Vestry, 
his Royal Highness felt himself precluded from admitting such a claim without previous con- 
sultation with the highest legal authorities. 

“His Royal Highness snbmitted the whole facts of the case to the Attorney- and Solicitor- 
General of her Majesty, and subsequently to Sir Thomas Wilde. Their opinion was, that his Royal 
Highness was not liable, in point of law, to the payment of rates, and that the admission by him 
of such liability might constitute a dangerous precedent, affecting the prerogatives of the Crown. 

“Tn the letter which J addressed to you on the 15th of December, I informed you ‘that 
his Royal Highness had no disposition to resist any claim that could in fairness he made upon 
him, whatever might be the legal obligations.’ I have now to inform you, on the part of his 
Royal Highness, that if the parochial authorities had continued to insist on the payment of the 
demand, made as a matter of legal right, his Royal Highness would have felt himself compelled, 
by a sense of the duty which he owes to her Majesty, to resist the claim. 

“You have informed his Royal Highness that the Vestry of Windsor has passed resolutions 
of which the following are copies :— 

‘That the Vestry extremely regrets that the resolutions in reference to the rating 
of his Royal Highness Prince Albert passed at the Vestry Meeting held on the 18th 
September last, should have been so carried, inasmuch as this meeting is now fully 
aware that his Royal Highness is not in any way Hable to be rated for Flemish Farm; 
and that this Vestry deprecates the garbled statements set forth in the public journals on 
this subject.’ 

“ Again — 

‘That inasmuch as the maintenance of the poor presses heavily on the parishioners, 
a respectful memorial be now presented to his Royal Highness, praying him to take the 
state of the parish into his gracious consideration, and that such memorial be prepared 
and presented by the parish officers.’ 

“His Royal Highuess infers from these resolutions that the Vestry distinctly admits that 
his Royal Highness is not in any way liable to be rated for the Flemish Farm; and his Royal 
Highness feels himself at liberty to take the course which is most satisfactory to his own feelings, 
and to pay as a voluntary contribution, « sum equal to the rate which would have been annually 
due had the legal liability of his Royal Highness been established. 

“Tt is also his Royal Highness’s intention Hae the payment of the sum referred to should 
commence from the year 184. 


“T have the honour to be, your faithful and obedient servant, 
“Heury Darvell, Esq.” “G. EL Anson, 


This untoward dispute seemed as if it had been created for the purpose of 
worrying the Royal Family by putting Prince Albert in a false position, and 
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its termination in so satisfactory a manner was deemed most creditable to the 
Prince at the time. It, indeed, helped to render the Prince popular with 
the middle classes. They saw in him a typical British ratepayer, who had 
fought with rating authorities, even as “with beasts at Ephesus,” and yet 
survived the strife to enjoy his victory. 

The political atmosphere of London became so highly charged with party 
passion that her Majesty and Prince Albert, early -in February, determined 
to migrate to the country. Accordingly, they proceeded to the Isle of Wight, 
where they were building a new country-house at Osborne, and where the 
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Yueen herself said, in one of her letters, it was “a relief to be away from 
tll the bitterness which people create for themselves in London.” Here her 
Majesty and her family led a simple, happy, peaceful life, enjoying to the 
fallest extent all the innocent delight of planning and laying out the grounds 
round their new home. But in March they had to return to town, and again 
plunge into the excitement and agitation of political strife. This period was. 
peculiarly trying for the Queen, because on the 25th of May she gave birth. 
to a daughter—the Princess Helena—whose advent into a troubled world was 
heralded by salvoes of cannon from the Tower. The event rendered her 
Majesty unable to receive personally his Highness Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, 
who was one of the “lions” of the London season in 1846, and who had 
been entertained with sumptuous hospitality at the Court of France. Prince 
Albert, however, did what lay in his power to make his Highness’s visit 
pleasant, and on the 11th of June her Majesty was able to meet him. He 
iz2d with the Queen on the evening of that day, and left our shores expressin~ 
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the utmost satisfaction with the welcome he had received from the Sovereign 
and the country whose diplomacy had checked his conquering march in Syria. 

When the elections, which’ Lord John Russell’s assumption of office ren- 
dered necessary, had been held, her Majesty and the Court again left town, and 
migrated to their seaside retreat in the Isle of Wight. The balmy air and 
the peaceful life revived the Queen, who had been greatly depressed in spirits at 
parting with her Ministers, and she was further cheered by the promise of her 
uncle, King Leopold of Belgium, to pay her a visit in time for the christening 
of the baby Princess. His Majesty and Queen Louise were unable to arrive, 
however, till a few days after the ceremony, which took place at Buckingham 
Palace on the 25th of July. The little lady received the names of Helena 
Augusta Victoria, her godmother being Héléne, Duchess of Orleans, who, as 
sponsor, was represented by the Duchess of Kent. The other sponsors—the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cambridge—-were happily able to attend in person. At the end of the month 
the Queen again found her cherished home circle broken, for Prince Albert 
was summoned away to Liverpool to open the magnificent Albert Dock in 
that city, on the 30th of July. The reports of his speeches, and the enthu- 
siastic reception with which he was set, brought brightness to the life of 
the Queen; but in spite of all that, she evidently could not conceal her sadness 
of heart when the head of her family was absent. “As I write,” said the 
Prince, with a touch of playful but affectionate sarcasm, in a letter to the Queen, 
dated Liverpool, the 30th of July, “you will be making your evening toilette, 
and not be in time for dinner.’’ Her Majesty, however, had apparently very little 
thought of the ceremonial part of her life in her mind at the time, for she was 
writing to their old friend, Baron Stockmar, a pretty touching letter, saying, 
“T feel very lonely without my dear Master; and though I know other people 
are often separated for a few days, I feel habit could not get me accustomed 
to it. This, I am sure, you cannot blame. Without him everything loses its 
interest. . . . It will always be a terrible pang to separate from him, even 
for two days; and I pray God never to let me survive him.” In the last 
words there is indeed a note of pathos which, in view of the long and lonely 
widowhood of the Queen, cannot fail to touch the hearts of her home-loying ; 
people. 

At the, beginning of August the Court circle was again happily reunited 
at Osborne, the King and Queen of the Belgians being of the company. The 
Queen then decided to proceed on a quiet yachting cruise along the south 
coast of England, and accordingly the Royal yacht, with the Royal Family, 
and accompanied by the Fairy and the Hagle, on the 18th of August left the 
island and steamed westward. The weather, however, was far from propitious, 
for it blew more than half a. gale when, on the 19th, the little pleasure 
squadron rode out the storm in Portland Roads. Prince Albert cannot have 
enjoyed this part of the trip, for the “lop” in the Channel was not at 
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all to his liking. In a letter, replying evidently to some ailusions to tie 
disagreeableness of the voyage, Lord Aberdeen, writing from Haddo House, 
says to the Prince, though content with life in that far-off northern solitude, 
“TY confess that in reading of her Majesty’s progress, I have sometimes 
wished to find myself on the Royal yacht, even off the Race of Portland.”* 
When the Royal party arrived at Portland Roads the sea was so rough, and 
the wind was blowing so hard, that at first it was feared they could 
not land. Ultimately, they did get ashore, and a salnte from the Nothe 
battery warned the town of their arrival. There was great excitement among 
the people, who gave their visitors a warm welcome. Her Majesty is reported 
to have looked fresh and well, but the poor Prince, her consort, bore traces 
io his pale face of having suffered a vood deal. On the 19th, however, the 
party, including Lord Spencer, Lord Alfred Paget, Baron Stockmar, the Hon. 
Ann Napier, and Lady Jocelyn, sailed away in fair weather to Devonport. 
They drove to Astonbury, the seat of the Earl of Dchester—then absent in 
the south of France—to see his lovely grounds and curious swannery, and 
subsequently went on to Weymouth, the Qneen again giving orders that she 
desired as little fuss as possible to be made about her visit. She landed at 
the steps which had always been uscd for that purpose by George III. The 
country folk, through whose villages they passed, despite Lord Alfred Paget’s 
assurances, refused to believe that such a quiet and unassuming party of 
tourists included the Queen and her Court. A pleasant time was passed as 
they skimmed over the sunlit waters of the Tamar, and examined the ancient 
-and picturesque mansion of the Mount-Edgecumbe family. They next sailed up 
the Plym to Lord Morley’s seat at Saltram. Then, when Sunday came round, 
they stood out to sea and steered for the Channel Islands. 

This was an exceptionally interesting incident in the tour, for, since the 
days of King John, no English sovereign had till then set foot in the old 
Norman fief of the’ Crown. Little wonder that Guernsey was all excite- 
ment when they landed. Loyal cheers and addresses greeted the Queen and 
her family. wherever they went; and the young Prince of Wales, by reason 
of his dress, which was that of a miniature seaman, attracted universal atten- 
tion. Bands played and guns fired salntes, and pretty girls in white strewed 
the path of their young Queen with flowers. A brief visit to Jersey threw 
St. Helier into a frenzy of loyalty; after which the Royal yacht steamed 
for Falmonth, carrying the little Prince of Wales to see his Duchy of Cornwall 
for the first time. “A beautiful day again,” writes the Queen in her Diary, 
on the 4th of September—a Diary which is full of charming descriptions, in 
her own vivid but artless style, of this excursion—“a beautiful day again, 
with the same brilliantly blue sea. At a quarter to eight o’clock we got 
under weigh. There wa3 a great deal of motion at first, anc for the greater 
part of the day the ship pitched, but getting up the sails steadied her. From 
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five o’clock it became quite smooth; at half-past five we saw land; and at 
seven we entered Falmouth Harbour, where we were immediately surrounded 
by boats. The calmest night possible, with a beautiful moon, when we went 
on deck; every now and then the splashing of oars and the hum of voices 
were heard, but they were the only sounds, unlike the constant dashing of 
the sea against the vessel which we heard all the time we were at Jersey.” 
At eight o’clock next morning (September Sth) the Royal party left Fal- 
mouth, rounded the Lizard, and skirted the bold and rugged coast that leads 
to Land’s End. Here, much to the delight of Prince Albert, the sea was 


ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT. 


smooth. “A little before two,’ writes the Queen, “we landed in the 
beautiful Mount’s Bay, close below St. Michael’s Mount, which is very fine. 
When the bay first opened to our view the sun was lighting up this 
beautiful castle, so peculiarly built on a rock which forms an island at high 
water.” The sun shone out gloriously as the Queen passed Penzance, and 
the smooth sea spread itself like an azure plain under a cloudless sky. 
“Soon after our arrival,” she says, “we anchored, and the crowd of hoats was 
beyond everything; numbers of Cornish pilchard fishermen, iz their curious 
large boats, kept going round and round, and then anchored. besides many 
boats full of people.” ‘They are,” says her Majesty, “‘a very noisy, talkative 
race, and speak a kind of English hardly to be understood.” ‘During the 
voyage,” adds the Queen, with maternal satisfaction, -I was able to give 
Vicky (H.I.H. the Empress Frederick) her lessons;* indeed, all through 
these yachting cruises thé Queen insisted, in true English fashion, on acting 
personally as her children’s teacher. In fact, it was only when the pressure of 
public’ and social duty became too severe for such labours that her Majesty 
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would ever consent to delegate the tuition of her children to others; and even 
then, she and Prince Albert bestowed on it most vigilant personal superinten- 
Jence. In the afternoon the Royal party, “including the children,” rowed 
to the Fairy, and steamed round the bay. They visited St. Michael’s Mount 
and the smelting works at Penzance, which monopolised the attention of Prince 
Albert. “We remained here,” her Majesty writes, “a little while to sketch, 
and returned tc the Victoria and Albert by half-past four, the boats crowding 
sound us in ali directions; and when ‘Bertie’ (the Prince of Wales) showed 
himself the people shouted, ‘Three cheers for the Duke of Cornwall.’ ”” 

Next day they visited the quaint little town of Marazion, or Market 
Jew, which lies behind the Mount, where the Jews used to traffic in old . 
times. They inspected the castle, and Prince Albert played on the organ in 
the chapel, to the great delight of the Queen and “the children ;” after 
which he made what the Queen deseribes as “a beautiful little sketch ” of 
St. Michael’s Mount itself. On the following day (the 7th) the municipal 
dignitaries of Penryn invaded the Royal yacht, and begged to be introduced 
to “the Duke of Cornwall.” “So,” writes the Queen, “I stepped out of the 
pavilion on deck with Bertie, and Lord Palmerston told them that that was 
the Duke of Cornwall; and the old Mayor of Penryn said ‘he hoped he 
would grow up a blessing to his parents and to his country.” The Fal, 
winding between wooded banks of dwarfed oaks, and the beautiful Ruan, 
with its shores clad with foliage to the water’s edge, were explored; and at the 
city of Truro, says the Queen, the whole population turned out on the banks 
to give her a welcome, “and were enchanted when Bertie was held up for them 
to see.’ On the following day the Royal tourists visited Fowey, “driving,” 
writes the Queen, “through some of the narrowest streets I ever saw in 
England,” and proceeding to the ivy-clad ruins of Restormel, a castle which 
belonged to “ Bertie” as Duke of Cornwall. 

Here her Majesty was bold enough to explore the iron mines. “You go 
in on a level,” she writes. “Albert and I got into one of the trucks and 
we were dragged in by the miners, Mr. Taylor” (mineral agent to the Duchy) 
“walking behind us. The miners wore a eurious woollen dress with a cap, 
and they generally have a éandlestick in front of the cap. This time candle- 
sticks were stuck along the sides of the mine, and those who did not drag or 
push carried lights. The gentlemen wore miners’ hats. There was no room 
to pass between the trucks and the rock, and only just room enongh to hold’ 
up one’s head, ard not always that. It had a most curious effect, and there 
was something unearthly about this lit-up cavern-like place. We got out and 
scrambled a little way to see the veins of ore, and Albert knocked off some 
pieces.”” On the way back they visited Lostwithiel; and then they returned to 
Osborne, vastly delighted and refreshed by their tour. 

The Queen’s new house at Osborne was now ready for occupation, and she 
and her husband held a “ lhouse-warming ”’ ceremony on the 16th of September. 
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“Our first night,” writes Lady Lyttelton in one of her letters, “in this house 
is well spent. Nobody smelt paint or caught cold, and the worst is over... . 
After dinner we were to drink to the Queen and the Prince’s health as a 
house-warming. And after it the Prince said, very naturally and simply, ‘We 
have a hymn’ (he called it a psalm) ‘in Germany for such occasions. It 
begins,’ and then he repeated two lines in German which I could not quote 
right—meaning a prayer to bless our coming in and going out.”* Miss Lucy 
Kerr, one of the Maids of Honour, insisted in her Scottish fashion on throwing 
an old shoe after the Queen as she crossed the threshold for the first time, 
and she further diverted the company by her desire to procure molten lead and 
sundry other charms of Scottish witchcraft to bring luck to the Royal pair. 
During the yachting cruise round the south coast, Baron Stockmar appears 
to have used his opportunities of close and intimate companionship with the 
Queen and her consort to note the changes that time had wrought in their 
characters. In his “ Memorabilia” he records his impressions. ‘‘The Prince,” 
he writes, “has made great: strides, of late. ... He has also gained much in 
self-reliance. His natural vivacity leads him at times to jump too rapidly to 
a conclusion; and he occasionally acts too hastily; but he has grown too 
clear-sighted to commit any great mistake.” ‘And the Queen also,” writes 
the same keen and watchful critic, “improves greatly. She makes daily 
advances in discernment and experience; the candour, the love of truth, the 
fairness, the considerateness with which she judges men and things, are truly 
delightful; and the ingenuous self-knowledge with which she speaks about 
herself is simply charming.” + : 
In the autumn, too, some other German friends cheered the Queen 
with a visit. The .Princess of Prussia, afterwards the Empress Augusta, 
came on a visit to her aunt, the Queen Dowager Adelaide, and in September 
her Royal Highness went to Windsor. The Baroness Bunsen, who was in 
her suite, has given us a charming picture of the happy family circle round 
the Queen into which she then found herself introduced. In a letter to her 
mother from Windsor Castle, the Baroness writes:—“I arrived here at six, 
and at eight went to dinner in the Great Hall, hung round with the Waterloo 
pictures. The band played exquisitely, so placed as to be invisible; so that, 
what with the large proportions of the hall, and the well-subdued lights, and 
the splendours of plate and decoration, the scene was such as fairy tales 
present; and Lady Canning, Miss Stanley, and Miss Dawson were beautiful 
enough to represent an ideal Queen’s ideal attendants. The Queen looked 
well and rayonnante, with that pleased expression of countenance which she has 
when pleased with what surrounds her, and which, you know, I like to see.” f 
In October the Queen and Prince Albert paid another round of visits, 
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They left Windsor on the 19th and drove to the Queen Dowager's place 
at Cashioburs, where they spent three days im strict privacy. After that 
ther drove to Lord Clarendon’s seat near Wattord, and went on to the 
Marquis of Abercorn’s at Stanmore Abbey. Taking a circuitous route by 
Reading, they drove to Hatfield, where they visited the Marquis of Salisburr. 
But the weather was most disagreeable, and even St. Albans failed to 
pet up the usual arches of welcome, and bedeck itse'f in congratulatory 
_ bunti.g. Foor miles from Hatfield ther were met by Lord Salsbury and the 

Duke of Wellington. There was a pleasart party of friends at Hatfield 
waiting to welcome the Reval guests, including Lord Melbourne and Lord 
John Russell, the latter brooding over the growing uneasiness of the country 
and the painful dispute with the Court of France, the former gay and 
debonair, as if he had never known what it was to face the storms and sirife 
of State. The Queen, it seems, was greatly interested in the treasures of the 
library, and spent, much time poring orer the Cecil papers. Her visit was 
long talked of im the district, for, im true baronial style, five hundred labourers 
were feasted in commemoration of the erent at Hattield, a great ox being 
roasted for the banquet, at which home-brewed ale flowed generously in hogs- 
heads. In December her Majesty visited the Duke of Norfolk, Master of the 
Horse, at Arundel. At Portsmouth and Chichester she was welcomed with 
cordial demonstrations of affection, and not only was Arundel illuminated, 
but, what pleased her still more, a substantial dinner was given in her honour 
to every poor person in the town. Prince Albert, Lord John Russell, and 
the Earl of Arundel amused themselves with field sports; but the Queen, 
attended by her host, the Duke of Nerfolk, and the old Duke of Wellington, 
explored objects of interest in the neighbourhood. She held a formal reception 
in the great drawing-room of the Castle, and charmed all the “country people” 
with her simple, winning ways and sweet courtesies. It is recorded that at 
the ball held after this reception her Majesty distinguished herself by the 
hearty manner in which she joned in the dancing, an amusement which was 
ever a favourite one with her in those happy days of her golden youth. 

But life in the Royal circle was not all amusement. Baron Stockmar 
bears testimony to the zeal with which both the Prince and the Queen devoted 
themselves at this t'me to business and graver siudics. And many events were 
happening, many intellectual and social movements beginning to develop, which 
keenly interested them. The unsatisfactory position of British art—emphasised 
by the fate of Haydon, who committed suicide in despair of ever interesting 
the English people in the higher forms of art—the development of the gr-at 
movement in favour of popular education, and the rise of what afterwards 
came to be known as the Party of Secularism, were keenly canvassed during 
the latter part of this eventful year in every circle where thoughtful men and 
women met. 

Among the many remarkable movements that arose when the country was 
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liberated from the strain of the Free Trade agitation, was that which originated 
the strife between parties as to the share which the Church and the State should 
take in the work of education. A crude and rudimentary scheme of national 
education was part of Lord John Russell’s programme, and the attention of 
the country had been excited by a pamphlet published by the late Dr. 
Hock, then Vicar of Leeds, afterwards Dean of Chichester, in which he 
proposed a plan which very much resembles that which the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster induced Parliament to accept in 1870. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert were deeply interested in Dr. Hook’s plan, the leading points of 
which were: (1) Schools to be universally supported by the State; (2) Educa- 
tion to be secular, but one day in the week to be set apart for religious 
instruction, which should be given by each denomination to the children of its 
own. members. 

The Seculariss Party owed their origin to Mr. Holyoake, who at this time 
began to propagate the system of ethics known as Secularism, a system which 
aimed at promoting the welfare of mankind by human means, and measuring 
it by atilitarian standards. The service of others he held to be the highest 
duty of life. Secularism rejoiced in life as the sphere of exalting duties. 
It was a religion of doubt, neither affirming nor denying the existence of a 
Deity. Ultimately it came to be termed Agnosticism, and the working classes 
seemed to be considerably influenced by Mr. Holyoake’s teaching during this 
year and a few of the years that followed. 

In the year 1846 the scientific world was greatly interested by the publica- 
tion of a most extraordinary series of experimental researches in electricity 
conducted by Faraday, illustrating alike the genius of the man and the 
spirit and methods of scientific investigation during the early part of the 
Victorian epoch. That spirit was, in the main, antagonistic to vacuous 
speculation or unprofitable theorising. It was daring enough in its utili- 
tarianism to track by direct experiment the subtle elements of, or prove by 
tangible demonstration what were the occult relations which subsisted between, 
forms of matter and modes of force. “I have long held the opinion,” 
wrote Faraday, “that the various forms under which the forces of matter 
are made manifest have one common origiu, or, in other words, are so 
directly related and mutually dependent, that they are convertible, as it 
were, into one another, and possess equivalents of power in their action. 

. I recently resumed the inquiry by experiment in a most strict and 
searching manner, and have at last suceceded in magnetising and clcctri- 
fying a ray of light and in illuminating a magnetic line of force.”* The 
phrase is not a felicitous one to express the idea of the transformation and 
transmutation of the forces, but it is worth citing as the original expression 
used. The paper from which it is taken simply proved that a ray of polarised 
light sent through certain transparent substances in the line of action con- 
necting the two poles of a msgnet, became visible or invisible just as the 
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current was flowing or was stopped. In another paper “On New Magnetic 
Actions,” Faraday proved that a non-magnetic body suspended freely in the 
line of a magnetic current is repelled by either pole, and takes up a posi- 
tion at right angles to the line, and, therefore, at right angles to the line 
a magnetic body would assume in similar circumstances. 

But perhaps one of the most interesting events, to Prince Albert at 
least, was the laying of the first submarine telegraph cable’ at Portsmouth 
on the 13th of December, 1846. In the year. 1848 telegraphic communi- 
cation from the Nine Elms terminus at Portsmouth to Gosport had been 
established. Then the wires were continued to the Clarence Victualling Yard. 
The harbour, however, still intervened between the end of the wire and the 
Port Admiral’s house, and it was supposed to be impossible to connect the 
two points electrically under water. The first plan suggested was to lay 
the wires in metal cases, to be fixed in position by divers with diving-bells. 
But it was finally agreed to lay the wires in a stout cable, and this was 
done without the use of a return wire. The first message sent over it thus 
demonstrated that water would act as a ready conductor in completing 
the electrical circuit, and almost immediately projectors were developing a 
plan for laying a submarine cable to France. This and the discovery of 
the use of ether as an anesthetic in surgery—the first painless operation 
being performed on a patient under its influence by Mr. Liston in University 
College Hospital—were the chief practical achievements in science during a 
year which closed with anxious forebodings from Ireland and the Highlands 
of Scotland, where the scourge of famine was again smiting the people. 


* Experimental Researches in Electricity, by Michael Faraday, Fsq., D.C.L., F.RS., &. From 
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A DISTRESSFUL COUNTRY. 
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Distress is the word that sums up the life of the nation during 1847. If 
there be any inadequacy in the summary, it may be made good by the addi- 
tion to it of—sectarian bigotry. Famine in Ireland, two commercial panics 
in England, religious controversies of the narrowest and most paltry character, 
and over all, the wind of Socialism moaning bodefully—there, in a sentence, 
we have a picture of this melancholy year. It will spot black in English 
history as the year of the Great Irish Famine. Whether Free Trade did or 
did not aggravate the distress in Ireland will always be a moot point with 
writers and historians who are partisans. The Protectionists warned Par- 
liament that Free Trade would bring hard times to the rural poor in Ireland, 
and in 1847 they began to take credit for being good prophets, for it was 
not only famine that had to be dealt with in that country; it was famine 
plus pauperism and pestilence. 

Looking back at the condition of affairs that obtained in Ireland in 
1847, one is surpriscd that statesmen did not foresee what was coming. 
Irish industries, with the exception of the manufacture of linen, had been 
crushed by the commercial policy of England. It was not till 1825, a 
quarter of a century after the Union, that a true commercial union between 
Ireland and Great Biitain was effected, and absolute Free Trade was established 
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between the two countries. By that time English industries had got a great 
start, and when Free Trade was conceded to Ireland, she was no longer 
tit to compete with England, even in the industries that were indigenous to 
her soil. But as her wealth was chiefly agricultural, in husbandry, at all 
events, she might have been expected to hold her own. The high prices 
that followed the wars with ‘France made Irish farmers, large and small, 
both rich and prosperous. Bui in 1815 the piping times of peace brought ruin 
to many of them. The fall in prices tempted the tenants to demand more 
land, so that, by carrying on tillage on a larger scale, they might be able 
to hold the market. This logically led to cousolidation of holdings, which, 
in turn, led to evictions, agrarian outrage, and crime. 

In one respect, however, the position of Ireland was safeguarded. The 
Corn Laws, which imposed a prohibitory duty on foreign grain, allowed Trish 
corn to enter the English market freely. Corn was therefore largely grown 
in Ireland under Protection. But when Protection was abandoned, Irish 
farmers lost the only prop they had—the tariff which left them profits in 
excess of rent. The effect of Free Trade in Ireland was naturally to reduce 
prices. It therefore did not pay after 1846 to grow corn in Ireland, and 
the alternative crop was cattle. But the rearing of cattle is best managed 
on a large scale and on large farms. Hence a movement in Ireland was set 
on foot for further consolidation of holdings—a movement, in other words, 
for a fresh policy of eviction that brought outrage in its train. Mr. Jephson 
has shown that “the adoption by Great Britain of free importation of food 
supplies from any part of the world must have revolutionised Irish agriculture 
and vitally affected the circumstances of the Irish, and it is not on the 
political connection between the two countries (which the Nationalists are 
now trying to break), but it is on the economic dependence of Ireland on 
England (which is unbreakable) that must be thrown the responsibility.” * 
A very curious and instructive table of figures might be drawn up to prove 
this point :— 

AGRICULTURAL Honpines In IRBLAND. 


Above One Acre | Above Five Acres | ALove Fifteen Acres Above Thirty | 
| to Five Acres. to Fifteen Acres,. to Thirty Acres. Acres. | 
i é 4 

310,436 | 252,800 79,342 40,625 
83,083 191,854 141,311 149,090 
85,469 183,931 141,261 157,833 
74,809 171,383 138,647 159,308 

67,071 | 164,045 | 135,793 159,834 
av 


Thus it is seen that since Free Trade was adopted, small holdings in 
Ireland have been diminishing, whereas large holdings have been increasing ; 
and that would be in favour of Lord George Bentinck’s contention, which in 
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1847 gave the utmost annoyance to Mr. Cobden and his friends, that Free 
Trade caused the Irish Famine. Perhaps the true view is, that in mann- 
facturing districts, where the mass of the people did not live by selling 
produce from the soil, the fall in the price of grain which followed Free 
Trade was a boon. To a country like Ireland, on the other hand, where the 
mass of the people lived on the profits of tillage on a smal scale, Free 
Trade came ag a disaster. Coupled with the failure of the potato crop, it 
meant famine in 1847. 

Literally, the great mass of the Irish people were by this time starving. 
Their savings were gone, and as for economising, it was hopeless. A nation 
that lives on potatoes alone—the cheapest and worst form of human food 
the. earth can yield—has already lowered its standard of comfort to zero. 
Beggary is the only alternative to a potato diet: for potato-feeders, as 
Mr. J. S. Mill has observed, “retrenchment is impossible.” Public works were 
therefore started for the relief of the people, and to these tottering skeletons 
dragged themselves in despair, often to die almost as soon as they began 
their task. A few ounces of catmeal were reckoned a day’s ration for 
a family, and those who survived cold and hunger were swept away by 
typhus. The scenes in the overcrowded workhouses recalled the horrors 
that are immortalised in Defoe’s “ History of the Plague.” In the towns 
the sufferings of the people were not less keen and cruel. “Daily in the 
street,” writes Mr. A. M. Sullivan in “New Ireland,” “and on the footway, 
some poor creature lay down as if to sleep, and presently was still and stark. 
In one district it was a common occurrence to find, on opening the front door 
in the early morning, leaning against it the corpse of some victim who in the 
night had ‘rested’ in its shelter. We raised a public subscription and em- 
ployed two men with horse and cart to go round each day to gather up the 
dead. One by one they were taken to Ardrahahair Abbey, and dropped through 
the hinged bottom of a ‘trap coffin’ into a common grave below. In the rural 
districts even this rude sepulchre was impossible. In the fields and by the 
ditches the victims lay as they fell, till some charitable hand was found to 
cover them with the adjacent soil.” And yet during this time, as Lord George 
Bentinck said, the food exports of Ireland were greater than those of any 
other country in the world, not merely relatively but absolutely in proportiow 
to people or area. As Mr. Henry George observes,* “grain and meal and 
butter were carted for exportation along roads lined with the starving, and 
past) trenches into which the dead were piled.” 

During the preceding autumn the Government had quite under-estimated 
the gravity of the situation in Ireland. They had given a pledge that they 
would not disturb the food market, and they relied on the ordinary capital 
of the nation to obtain supplies for a starving country, in the greater part of 
which there was by this time neither capital nor commerce. They imagined 

* Progress and Poverty, Chap. IL. 
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that the law of supply and demand would feed the people, and that whenever 
hunger smote them in a desolate district, there merchants and retailers of 
food world spring up as if by magic. Meetings of the Cabinet Council were 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
(From a print.) 


held, it is true; and a glimpse at their deliberations is afforded us by Lord 
Campbell, who says he was summoned to attend a meeting of the Cabinet 
on the 20th October, at which the impending aggravation of the calamity was 
discussed. He adds:—‘‘ Lord John Russell has been severely blamed for not 
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having immediately made an Order in Council to open the ports for the 
introduction of corn duty free. He actually proposed this measure, but was 
overruled, his colleagues being almost unanimously against him. In our then 
state of knowledge I think we were right not to tamper with the law as it 
had been recently settled, particularly as an Order in Council of this nature 
would have induced a necessity for the immediate meeting of Parliament, 
which, on account of the state of Ireland, was universally deprecated. The 
course we adopted was applauded till the accounts of Irish destitution became 
daily more appalling. We employed ourselves in considering the Bills which 
were to be brought forward at the meeting of Parliament, and Committees cf 
the Cabinet were appointed to prepare them. Cabinet dinners were given 
once a week, and we were still in good spirits, hoping that the scarcity of 
this winter would not be more severe than that of the preceding.”* Ministers 
were painfully undeceived. 

When the Session of Parliament opened on the 19th of January, 1847, the 
Queen, in reading her speech, seemed .downcast and sorrowful, and her voice 
is said to have trembled and fallen low as she spoke of the sufferings of the 
Celtic population, and commended the patience and exemplary resignation with 
which their hardships were borne. And well might her voice and heart sink, 
for at that time the newspapers teemed with descriptions of scenes of suffering 
in Ireland, more harrowing than any which the most lurid pages of history 
record—scenes in which pestilence dogged the track of famine, and perishing 
wretches fought with each other like wild beasts for carrion. They were 
more dreadful even than those that live for ever in the ghastly narrative of 
Josephus, and, as Lord Brougham said in the Upper House, they recalled the 
canvas of Poussin and the dismal chant of Dante.t 

Lord John Russell explained, on the 25th of January, the plans of the 
Government. Some £2,000,000 were advanced to feed the Irish people on 
doles of Indian meal, and to give them work and wages. A new Irish Poor 
Law, based on the English principle that property must support pauperism, 
wag introduced, much to the disgust of the Irish landlords. The Corn Law 
and Navigation Acts were to be temporarily suspended. The Tories, not to 
scem laggards in the race of philanthropy, through Lord George Bentinck 
brought in a Bill to raise £16,000,000 for the construction of new railways 
in Ireland, so that employment might be given to the poor. His plan was 
that for every £100 expended on a line, £200 should be lent to its promoters 
by the Government at the same rate of interest at which it had been borrowed, 
and it was significant that in drafting his measure Lord George had been 
guided by Mr. Hudson, “the Railway King,” who made railways, and Mr. 
Aldcrman Thompson, who supplied materials for their construction. The House 
rejected the project as one designed to invest the money of the taxpayers 


* Life of Lord Campbell, Vol. IL, p. 215. 
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in speculative enterprises for the benefit of financial “rings,” who had duped 
the Protectionist leader. Ministers, however, to the surprise of the House, 
followed up this rejected measure with a Bill of their own on the 26th of 
April, providing for advancing Treasury Loans, amounting in ail to £620,000, 
repayable at 5 per cent. interest, to Irish railways, 50 per cent. of whose 
capital was paid up. In fact, it was the fag end of Lord George Bentinck’s 
proposal, and, as Sir Robert Peel said, if the Government had saved money 
on the expenditure in relief works, it would have been wiser to increase the 
Treasury balances than subsidise private speculators in Ireland. On the other 
hand, there was a popular feeling that some aid should be given to Irish 
railway enterprise, which might lead to an absorption of unemployed labour, 
and the objections to Lord George Bentinck’s gigantic scheme—namely, its 
interference with the ordinary operations of trade, and the absence of adequate 
administrative machinery—did not lie against a proposal to assist great arterial! 
lines of railway already under construction. 

During the discussions on these measures, Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Restriction 
Act of 1844 was continually attacked by the Protectionists as the cause of 
the prevailing financial distress. The object of that Act was to insure the 
coavertibility of paper currency into gold, so that the holder of a bank-note 
might always be certain that he could get an equivalent in coin for it on 
demand. The country was suffering from a scarcity of money to trade with, 
and this scarcity was traced to the restriction of the Bank’s paper issues. 
On the contrary, it was really due (1) to failure of the food crops, which 
involved a loss of £16,000,000 sterling of capital; (2) to the rise in the price 
of cattle, due to a failure of crops; (3) to a loss of £16,000,000 in gambling 
speculations during the railway mania of 1845-46. 

This mania, which produced such monstrous schemes during the close 
of 1845, began to bear evil fruits when holders of scrip, in face of falling 
markets, were haunted with visions of bankruptcy. A return was issued, 
by order of the House of Commons, containing the names of the unhappy 
individuals who, during the Session of 1845, had subscribed towards railways 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for sums of less than £2,000. It is a 
huge catalogue, extending over 540 folio pages, and forms the oddest jumble 
of “all sorts and conditions of men.” Vicars and vice-admirals elbow 
each other in the reckless race after easy-gotten gain. Peers struggle with 
printers, and barristers with butchers, for the favours of Mr. Hudson, 
“the Railway King,’ who was the presiding genius of this greedy rabble. 
Cotton-spinners and cooks,’ Queen’s Counsel and attorneys, college scouts 
and Catholic priests, editors and flunkeys, dairymen and dyers, beer-sellers 
and ministers of the Gospel, bankers and their butlers, engineers and 
excisemen, relieving officers and waiters at Lloyd’s, domestic servants and 
policemen, engineers and mail-guards, with a troop of others whose callings 
are not describable, figured in the motley mob of small gamblers. Lord 
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Beaconsfield’s brilliant and satirical sketch of Mr. Vigo’s fortunes in “ Endy- 
mion” is based on the mania with which Mr. Hudson infected England, and 
which exhausted the floating capital of the country in-a time of famine. 
In the beginning of 1846, when in obedience to the Standing Order of 
the House the deposit of 10 per cent. on railway capital had to be lodged 
with the Accountant-General, the Money Market was greatly alarmed. It 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


was estimated that £10,000,000 would have to be lodged in compliance with 
the law on the 29th of January, and on the 10th the Times, in a memorable 
article, declared that to lock up half that sum for a weck in the circum- 
stances would produce “the greatest inconvenience and pressure.” * 

It was in vain that the officers of the Crown and the Government were 
implored by the trading community, who dreaded a Gold Famine, to sanction 
a deviation from the rigid rule of the Standing Order in face of the exceptional 
outbreak of an epidemic of speculation. This reached its height, it seems to 
us, just a month before the Governor of the Bank of England could be per- 
suaded that the potato-rot was rendering famine inevitable. In the quarter 
ending September, 1845, there were in the market for sale £500,000,000 of 
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stock, scrip, or’ letters of allotment. The shocking waste of resources that 
this covered is proved by two sets of figures. According to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the years 1842-46, the capital authorised to be raised 
was in each year respectively £6,000,000, £4,500,000, £18,000,060, £59,090,000, 
and for the last of these years £126,000,00G! In 1842-45 the amounts 
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expended, however, were only £8,000,000, £4,500,000, £6,000,000, £14,000,000, 
and £36,000,000. In the latter half of 1846, of an authorised capital of 
£146,000,000, only £27,000,000 was spent. But in the records of the 
Victorian epoch there is nothing more curious than this fact—that of the 
vast sum expended during this mania, one-fifth was spent on buying Jand 
and on Parliamentary expenses, and the remaining four-fifths on materials 
and labour, skilled and unskilled. Some idea of the resources and the 
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folly of the England, of Queen Victoria’s youth may be gained from the 
fact that, during the period 1843-47, £170,000,000 were raised—£130,000,000 
by shares and £40,000,000 by loans—in order to open: 3,665 miles of railway 
tor traffic.* It has been said that the Railway Mania was at its height in 
the quarter ending September, 1845. The Bank rate of interest then stood 
at 24 per cent. In November it rose to 3} per cent., and then panic smote 
timid investors. They glutted the market with their shares. And yet the 
curious thing is that the witnesses who were examined before the Comnnittee 
of the House of Commons on Commercial Distress seem to agree in asserting 
that the general trade of the country was active at the time, and that very 
few people had the slightest suspicion that it was utterly unsound. Mr. R. 
Gardner of Manchester, in his evidence, gave an excellent and vivid sketch 
of industrial England at this period, when he said: “The commercial diffi- 
culty began, I think, about the middle of 1845. A good deal of business was 
done in 1846, but trade was not in a wholesome state; it appeared to flourish 
by the great abundance of money, and the great facility in getting long paper 
discounted. . . . . I think, in the early part of 1846, we were at about the 
height of our apparent prosperity. . . . . In the manufacturing districts there 
was a greater supply of goods than was justified by the demand. Immediately 
after the China Treaty, so great a prospect was held out to the country of a | 
great extension of our commerce with China, that there were many large 
mills built with a view to that trade exclusively, in order to manufacture that 
class of cloth which is principally taken for the China market. . . . . This 
trade turned out most ruincus; the losses averaged from 10 to 60 or 70 per 
cent.”+ This is a fact which may be commended to the attention of a 
powerful Party in the latter years of the Queen’s reign which cherishes the 
perfectly erroneous belief, that an aggressive foreign policy necessarily and 
invariably stimulates commerce by “opening up new markets.” 

No issue of paper money in 1847-48 could relieve a strain due to such 
causes as these, though some blame must be given to the Bank for not 
checking the drain of gold by raising the discount rate at the beginning of 
the year, when the failure of the potato crop in Ireland was manifest. But 
to issue £2,000,000 of notes without any increase in the real capital of the 
country, which could alone command foreign produce, would have been an 
illusory measure of relief. The heated discussions on these and cognate 
questions ended in May; in June the pressure on the Money Market began 
to be relaxed, and the crisis passed away for the time—only to reappear, as 
we shall see, later on in the autumn. 

The Education Vote in 1847 raised a great storm of seetarian controversy 
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not only in Parliament, but throughout the country. The first sign that the 
State in England gave of awakening to the educational destitution of the country 
was in 1833, when the House of Commons voted £20,000 in aid of elementary 
public instruction. In a burst of generosity, £39,000 was voted in 1839. In 
1845 the grant was raised to £100,000, but the money could only be shared 
by Protestant schools, because the Privy Council decreed that no school was 
to be subsidised unless “the Authorised Version of the Scriptures” was read 
in it. This of course cut off the Roman Catholics from any participation 
in the grant; and when, in 1847, the Education Vote came before the House 
of Commons, all liberal-minded wen condemned the sectarian restrictions in 
dispensing the grants which were imposed by the Government. Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Macaulay, and Sir W. Molesworth all attacked the regulation of 
the Council, which pressed so harshly against the Roman Catholics; and Lord 
John Russell was fain to give pledges that the rule would be relaxed. During 
these debates, some of the High Church Tories, like Sir Robert Inglis, the 
Member for the University of Oxford, accused Peel of supporting the policy 
of Toleration in order to conciliate Catholic voters at the coming election. 
It is curious to note that the plan of the Government, offering equal pecuniary 
aid on equal terms to all schools accepting Government inspection, was opposed 
by the Dissenters: and even Mr. Bright declared that it was a dangerous 
interference with the voluntary exertions of the people to educate themselves. 
At this time it was thought a lesser evil to let the children of the poor remain 
ignorant, than to establish a system of education which was made applicable 
to all sects, by omitting distinctive points of sectarian teaching from the 
lessons given in the schools. The Dissenters objected to the Established 
Church getting a new endowment in the shape of grants in aid of their schools. 
The Secularists objected to public money in any form being spent in subsidising 
sectarian schools, even though these were under State inspection. 

In June the subject of colonisation stirred up some discussion m the 
country. Ever since Mr. Charles Buller, in 1843, had emphasised the dis- 
tinction between colonisation and emigration, a party had existed who taught 
that it was not wise to leave the settlement of our Colorial Empire to the 
chances of casual or roluntary emigration. Lord Lincoln attempted to enforce 
their teaching by drawing the attention of the House of Commons, on the 
Ist of June, 1847, to the importance of this question in its bearing on Irish 
distress. He moved an Address to the Queen praying her to take into con- 
sideration the means by which colonisation might be made subsidiary to other 
measures for the benefit of Ireland. He urged that the Government should 
endeavonr to direct the surplus or redundant labouring population of Ireland 
to Canada and Natal, and suggested the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry. The plan was opposed by Mr. Vernon Smith as vague, and as likely 
to prove too costly for an embarrassed country like Ireland; and by Lord John 
Russell, who thought that the Colonies would be alienated if the mother 
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country led them to suspect she was exporting to them the dregs of her popula- 
tion. Still, on the general principle that it was well for a weak Government to 
be conciliatory, Lord John Russell permitted Lord Lincoln to carry his Address, 
but only on the understanding that it was not to lead to any practical result. 

Emigration, however, was a painful remedy for famine in Treland, because the 
Welt regards exile with horror. Nor was the emigrant in those days treated 
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very much better in his journey over the Atlantic, than the slave during the 
time when tales of the “middle passage” thrilled the nerves of English 
philanthropists. The overcrowding in the ships was scandalous, most of 
them carrying double their complement of passengers, utterly regardless of 
the law. Twelve times as many died on the voyage, as perished in ordinary 
circumstances. In quarantine the death rate rose from 1°75 to 40 per 1,000. 
Three thousand emigrants are said to have perished in Montreal in half a 
vear. The emigrants were weaklings, ill-fitted for the rough life of a colony, 
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and, when they landed with the symptoms of famine fever, they were shunned 
like lepers, save when they found a refuge in a hospital. “There is no 
subject,” says the late Sir Charles Trevelyan, “of which a merely one-sided view 
is more commonly taken than that of emigration. The evils arising from the 
crowded state of the population, and the facility with which large numbers 
of persons may be transferred to other countries, are naturally. uppermost in 
the minds of landlords and ratepayers; but her Majesty’s Government, to 
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which the well-being of the British population in every quarter of the globe 
is confided, must have an equal regard to the interests of the emigrant and 
of the colonial commun‘ty of which he may become a member. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that even Canada and the United States have an unlimited 
capacity of absorbing a new p pulation. The lab_ur market in the settled 
district is always so nearly full, that a small addition to the persons in 
search of employment makes a sensible difference; while the clearing of land 


requires the pessession of resources and a power of sustained exertion not 
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ordinarily belonging to the newly-arrived Irish emigrant. In this, as well as 
in the other operations by which society is formed and sustained, there is a 
natural process which cannot with impunity be departed from. A movement 
is continually going on towards the backwoods on the part of the young 
and enterprising portion of the settled population and of such of the fewer 
emigrants as have acquired means and experience, and the room thus made 
is occupied by persons recently arrived from Europe who have only their 
labour to depend on. The conquest of the wilderness requires more. than the 
ordinary share of energy and perseverance, and every attempt that has yet 
been made to turn paupers into backwoodsmen has ended in signal failure. 
As long as they were rationed they held together in a feeble, helpless state, 
and when the issue of the rations ceased they generally returned to the settled 
parts of the country.’’* 

These considerations were rather lost sight of in this curious discussion 
which, with the best of motives, Lord Lincoln initiated. The feeling of the 
landed class as refiected in the debate was that, whenever too many. people 
were reared on their estates, the Government should in some way or other 
help them to get rid of their surplus labour. In Ireland for years a redundant 
population had been encouraged for political purposes by the landlords who 
owned their votes; and. it is curious to observe that those who favoured the 
growth of that population do not seem to have considered that they, and 
not the State, should assist them to emigrate. A redundant population in 
every case is obviously an incident of property in land, and it has to be 
endured and dealt with like any other drawback of territorial ownership. 
The landlord who has to pay out of his own pocket the emigration expenses 
of his surplus labourers, will not be eager to promote emigration to an extent 
likely to injure his country. 

The weakness of the Government wa3 further illustrated by their manner of 
_ dealing with the Labour Laws. They did not, like their predecessors in Sir 
R. Peel’s Ministry, flatly oppose all projects for lessening the hours of factory 
work. But they refused to make them Ministerial questions, though it must 
be admitted that Lord John Russell, undismayed by the attitude of the Radical 
manufacturers, did not flinch from supporting these benevolent measures. 

Here it may not be amiss to say that for several years Lord Ashley had fought 
hard to get what was called the “Ten Hours Bill” carried—the Bill limiting 
the hours of employment of children and young persons in factories. The 
Tory Government had opposed and thwarted him. Radical Free Traders like 
Mr. Bright had been among his fiercest antagonists. Lord Ashley’s courage, 
however, was undaunted, and he persistently returned year after year to the 
charge. In 1846, unfortunately, he disappeared from the Parliamentary arena. 
He approved of Sir Robert Peel’s Free Trade policy, but deemed it his duty 
to resign his seat, so that his constituents in Dorsetshire, who had elected 
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him as a Protectionist, might express their opinions on his change of front. 
They rejected him, and thus it came to pass that Mr. John Fielden, Member 
for Oldham,-took charge of the Ten Hours Bill in his stead. Mr. Fielden 
was hopeful of making progress with the measure becausc, though Sir Robert 
Peel and his colleagues had steadily opposed it, the chief of the new Ministry, 
Lord John Russell, had favoured the project. Then it so happened that a 
large number of the old Tories who followed Lord George Bentinck were 
to be counted on as sympathetic allies. The repeal of the Corn Laws they 
regarded as a blow dealt by the manufacturing class at the landed interest. 
If they voted now for the Ten Hours Bill, they would in turn be dealing a 
blow at the manufacturing interest—and, moreover, they wculd be delivering 
a vote of vengeance against the Peelites. When on the 26th of Jannary 
Mr. Fielden obtained leave to bring in a Bill limiting the hours of labour of 
women and children in factories to ten hours a day, the Government seem 
to have found it an embarrassing question. They therefore determined to 
treat it as an “open” one. They appear to have arranged that whilst the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Sir C. Wood—and Mr. Milner Gibson should 
vote against the Bill, Lord John Russell, Lord Morpeth, and Sir George 
Grey should vote for it, distinctly saying at the same time that they desired 
not a ten hours but an eleven hours Bill. It has been usual to represent 
the beneficent factory legislation with which Lord Ashley’s name is asso- 
ciated as one of the triumphs of Tory policy. It was nothing of the kind. 
For years the Tory Government, under Peel’s guidance, had resisted the 
measure, and Lord Ashley’s chief antagonist in those days was Sir James 
Graham. Lord Ashley was a Peelite himself—but Peel was one of the strongest 
opponents of a measure the principles of which, however, his father approved. 
Against the Bill the chief speakers were Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Bright, Dr. 
Bowring, Mr. Mark Phillips, and Mr. Roebuck. For the Bill were Mr. Fielden, 
Lord John Manners, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Sharman Crawfurd, and 
Sir Robert Inglis—an odd mixture of Liberals and Tories. On the 17th of 
February the second reading was carried by a vote of 195 to 87, and Lord 
John Russell received the most effusive expressions of gratitude from all parts 
of the country, for using his influence as Premier in favour of the Bill. The 
third reading passed by a majority of 88, and in the Lords the opposition, 
despite the furious assault which Lord Brougham made on the measure, 
dwindled down so that the second reading was carried by a vote of 53 to 11. 
Yet the Bill was not a model Bill. The Factory Act of 1844 fixed 69 hours 
a week as the working time for women and children. Mr. Fielden’s Act fixed the 
hours at 63 from the Ist of July, 1847, and at 58 from the lst of May, 1848. 
But it allowed the period in the day when employment was offered to remain as . 
fixed by the Act of 1844. The Act of 1847 was therefore systematically evaded. 
The ten hours’ work could be exacted between 5.30 a.m.and 8 p.m. Mills were 
accordingly kept running during the full period of employment, with what the 
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mill-owners pretended to be “relays” of hands, but in such a manner that the 
inspectors found it impossible to prevent breaches of the law. The competition 
in business was so keen that an extension of the “shift”? and “relay ’’ system 
was inevitable—and the Act was so badly drawn that when the legality of the 
system was tested, the Court of Exchequer ruled that it was not forbidden. 
The Session of 1847 was dull. Members were worn out by the reaction 
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from the passionate excitement and the repeated shocks of those Ministerial 
crises which exhausted Parliament in 1846. One gap in the long line of 
Irish relief measures we can descry, and even then it was made by an 
eleemosynary measure giving compensation to West India planters for the 
loss they were likely to suffer from the abolition of the differential duties on 
foreign sugar. A. Bill to shorten service in the army, and one establishing 
a new Bishopric at Manchester, were also among the measures passed during 
the Session. On the 22nd of February the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Charles Wood—afterwards Lord Halifax—made his financial statement. 
Wood was a member of the Grey section of the Cabinet, and it was 
of him in after-years that Mr. Grant Duff once impudently remarked, 
“Providence, in: its inscrutable purposes, had deprived him of clearness of 
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expression—nay, almost of the gift of articulate speech itself.” The reporters 
of the old school used to tell merry tales of their difficulties in making sense 
of his financial speeches, but with some of his colleagues he was popular. He 
showed courage in fighting the Irish famine, and he did not flinch in the 
monetary crisis of October which followed it. But his brusquerie of manner 
and indistinctness of speech made many enemies, especially among deputa- 
tions who waited on him. He was not, therefore, the fittest person to make 
heavier demands on the national purse than had been heard of for many years 
—and yet that was just what he did. But there was one consoling fact on 
which he dwelt. In spite of distress, the revenue from customs dnd excise 
during 1846 had far exceeded Mr. Goulburn’s estimates. It had left Sir C. 
Wood with a balance of £9,000,000 in hand, and though it showed no signs 
of falling off, yet a commercial crisis was to be looked for similar to those 
of 1825 and 1836. Sir C. Wood therefore estimated for a forthcoming revenue 
of £52,065,000; but then he said he had to provide for an expenditure which, 
owing to the changes wrought by the introduction of steam power into the 
navy and the arsenals, must rise to £57,570,000. Still, as £10,000,000 would 
be wanted as extraordinary expenditure on Irish distress, there was a 
deficit to be made good. This he proposed to meet by borrowing £8,000,000 
—the other £2,000,000 consisted of advances to local authorities, and would 
be repaid—fresh taxation being ill adapted to hard times. His surplus was 
£489,000, and to it would be added £450,000 he hoped to get from China. 
The Famine Loan was floated at £3 7s. 6d. per cent., but so eager were the 
Government to get the money that a discount of 5 per cent. was by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons ordered to be given to those who paid in their 
contributions before the 18th of June. 

During the early part of the Session the Queen’s interest seems to have 
been chiefly limited to the ceremonial side of affairs, though, of course, 
foreign policy, which she made a constant study, the affairs of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and, in some degree, the measures for relieving famine, engaged her 
attention. As to ceremonies, her Majesty and Prince Albert were always 
curious, and keen to trace out the origins of the old customs to which she 
had to defer. “On Thursday,” writes Lord Campbell in a letter, dated 6th 
February, 1847, “TIT went down to Windsor and shook hands with Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, and their Royal Highnesses the Princess Royal 
and the Princess Alice. By-the-by, there was an amusing scene in the 
Queen’s closet. I had an audience that her Majesty might prick a Sheriff 
for the county of Lancaster, which she did in proper style with a bodkin I 
put into her hand. I then took her pleasure about some Duchy livings 
and withdrew—forgetting to make her sign the parchment roll. I obtained a 
second audience, and explained the mistake. While she was signing, Prince 
Albert said to me, ‘ Pray, my Lord, when did this ceremony of pricking begin?” 
CampBetL: ‘In ancient times, Sir, when sovereigns did not know how to write 
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their names.’ QurEN (as she returned me the roll with her signature): ‘ But 
we now show that we have been to school.’ ” 

Her Majesty’s interest in the affairs of the Duchy was abiding. Writing 
on the 9th of March to his brother, Lord Campbell says:—“I have been to 
Osborne attending a Council. Had it not been so bitterly cold I should have en- 
joyed it. I had a private audience of her Majesty; and when my business was 
over she said, ‘How you were attacked in the House of Lords the other night, 
Lord Campbell—most abominably.’ I gave a courtier-like answer,” adds this 
unblushing old political comedian, “without telling her Majesty of the dinner 
I am to give on Saturday to Lord Stanley and Lord Brougham” (who had 
attacked him), “‘for she was excessively angry with them; and she would not 
understand the levity with which such matters are treated among politicians of 
opposite parties.” * The attack, it may be explained, was due to an indiscreet 
proposal made by Lord John Russell to appoint new Councillors for the Duchy 
without a view to Party, who should serve permanently. Lords Lincoln, Hard- 
wicke, Spencer, Portman, and Sir James Graham were named, and the whole 
project was attacked as a Whig job, designed to conciliate the Peelites, whose 
precarious alliance was worth purchasing. When the fight was over, Campbell 
invited all the combatants to dine with the Councillors, old and new; and he 
gives a most amusing account of the banquet—telling how all these public 
enemies met on the easiest of convivial terms in private; how Brougham 
“shook hands with the Premier, and called him John;” and “Stanley said to 
Sir James Graham, ‘Graham, how are you?’” and how Brougham “related 
a@ supposed speech of Sir Charles Wetherell’s, complaining that death is now 
attended with a fresh terror from Campbell writing the life of a deceased 
person as soon as the breath was out of his body.” One wonders if the Queen 
would have wasted much sympathy on Campbell, or much indignation on his 
enemies, had she known that they “sat at table till near eleven,” and that, 
as “Lyndhurst was. stepping into his carriage, he was overheard to say to 
Lerd Brougham, ‘I wish we had such a Council as this once a month.’ ” 

It is pleasing, however, to record that those who had to deal not only 
with the hereditary but private revenues of the Sovereign had proved them- 
selves this year able and faithful servants. On that topic Mr. Charles 
Greville writes in his Journal, on the 8th of March, 1847:—“ George Anson 
told me yesterday that the Queen’s affairs are in such good order, and so 
well managed, that she will be able to provide for the whole expense of 
Osborne out of her revenue without difficulty; and that by the time it is 
finished it will have cost £200,000. He said also that the Prince of Wales, 
when he came of age, would have not less than £70,000 a year from the Duchy 
of Cornwall. They have already saved £100,000. The Queen takes for his 
maintenance whatever she pleases, and the rest, after paying charges, is invested 
in the Funds or in land, and accumulates for him.” 

* Life of Lord Campbell, Vol. Il., p. 218. 
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The death of Lord Bessborough in June left the Viceroyalty of Ireland 
vacant; and there was some difficulty about selecting his successor. Lord 
John Russell would have abolished the office and appointed a Secretary of 
State for Ireland, but for the menaces of the Repealers and Orangemen. 
The two favourite candidates for the post were the Duke of Bedford, who 
was afraid to take it, and Lord Clarendon, who was anxious to have it; but 
who desired to make the world believe that he was making a great sacrifice 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE, DUBLIN. 


in accepting the office. He was ultimately appointed, and for five years ruled 
Treland well, with a firm and neutral hand. 

The death of O’Connell on the 15th of May, at Genoa, “made little or 
no sensation here,’* says Mr. Greville. He had quarrelled with half his 
followers, and the younger Repealers had grown sick of his policy of fruitless 
agitation. But in Dublin, when the news was posted in Conciliation Hall, vast 
crowds of mournful patriots assembled and silently read the placards. The 
Catholic chapels tolled their dismal death-knells, and the Corporation met and 
adjourned for three weeks as a mark of respect for the Liberator’s memory. 
In the famine-stricken districts the anguish of public sorrow sharpened the 
pangs of popular distress. His remains were laid in Glasnevin cemetery with 
imposing funereal pomp and pageantry. Indeed, no funeral in Ireland has ever 
been more numerously attended, for it was reckoned that at least 50,000 
persons marched in the procession of mourners. Few people of high rank 
and station were there; but the middle and lower classes of the populace 


* C. C. Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. II., p. 85. 
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were conspicuous. Even many afflicted persons from the poorest quarters were 
found struggling at daybreak round the mortuary chapel in Marlborough 
Street, to catch one glimpse of the remains of a man whom they believed to 
have been sent on earth with a divine mission, whose ultimate translation to 
the saints was to them a certainty, and a sight of whose very corpse might 
perchance work a miracle that would cure their infirmities. 

The Cabinet, despite the weakness of its action, the instability of its support, 
and false reports of dissensions among its Members, had held well together. 
Even Lords Grey and Palmerston behaved as if they had ever been on terms 
of fraternal amity. In July, however, Ministers began to feel that they were 
in office but not in power. Bill after Bill had to be withdrawn. Some of the 
Peelites, too, whose support was necessary, took umbrage at the effusive com- 
pliments which were bandied about between Lord John Russell and Lord George 
Bentinck; indeed, this feeling was shared by Sir James Graham and by Peel 
himself. Concessions were made to opponents to an extent that destroyed the 
prestige of the Ministry, which, though indispensable, was neither popular nor 
‘respected. In July, the Cabinet therefore came to the conclusion that it 
would be well to appeal to the country to return a new House sf Commons 
which might fill them with fresh strength. Ministers had appointed a Com- 
mittee to feel the pulse of the constituencies, of which Lord Campbell, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, was one; and they reported that not a day should 
be lost in bringing about a Dissolution in the interests of the Party. So 
eager were they to go to the country at once that “it was even suggested,” 
says Lord Campbell, “that, to expedite the Hlection by a day, the Queen 
should dissolve Parliament in person from the Throne. I found one precedent 
for this since the Revolution, in Lord Eldon’s time; but I pointed out a better 
expedient—that the Queen should prorogue, as usual, and that, holding a 
Council immediately after, she should then sign the Proclamation for the 
Dissolution and the calling of a new Parliament, the writs going out by the 
post the same evening. This course was successfully adopted.” 

The Dissolution took place on July 23, almost immediately after the pro- 
rogation of Parliament. The Whigs, more or less loosely in alliance with 
the Radicals, formed one party; the Tory Protectionists, under the leader- 
ship of Lord George Bentinck and Lord Stanley, formed a second; the Tory 
Free Traders, under Peel, formed a third. Discord therefore reigned through- 
out the whole established system of party Government, and the dissensions 
caused by the Free Trade settlement were aggravated by the religious con- 
troversy, as to the possibility of giving State aid to Roman Catholic educa- 
tion and worship. Public suspicion had been roused by a declaration which 
Lord yvohn Russell had made in the House of Commons as to the expediency 
of establishing formal diplomatic relations with Rome. It was intensified by 
the Secretary at War, who included in the Army Estimates votes providing 
means of worship for Roman Catholic soldiers on foreign service. It was 
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further strengthened by the promised relaxation of the rule, which virtually 
eut off Roman Catholic schools from all share in the Education Grant. 
“There was,” says Mr. Evelyn Ashley, “little enthusiasm on either side. 
The Free Trade Question appeared settled; and, though a more vigorous policy 
was anticipated from a Russell than from a Melbourne Administration, no great 
organic changes were expected from it, On the other hand, the remnants of 
the Conservative Party had nothing to hold out beyond vague professions of 
attachment to an ancient institution.”* The result was the return of 337 
Whig and Liberal Free Traders, and 818 Conservatives and Protectionists— 
the Protectionists numbering about one-half of the Conservative return. , 
Between the Election and the assembling of Parliament the Government 
was greatly disturbed by the renewed outbreak of outrages in Ireland, and 
of the commercial panic which had long been imminent. These two events 
caused Ministers to summon Parliament on the 18th of November. The panic 
in spring, which we traced to dearth and high prices of food-stuffs, was eased 
in Midsummer by the fall in prices. This, however, in its turn, produced the 
second panic in the autumn, for speculators had bought corn in advance at 
rates far above those which began to rule the market. Then money became 
“tight.” On the 5th of August the Bank raised the rate of discount to 5} 
per cent., and Fuuds fell 2 per cent. in a week—from 88% to 863. At the 
end of August failures to the extent of £3,000,000 were announced, and on the 
1st of October the Bank of England refused to make any further advances on 
Stoek. At the end of the week consols fell to 80}. On the 19th of October 
they were sold for money at 78, and for the account at 79, and Exchequer 
bills fell as low as 30 per cent. discount. Banking-houses of national import- 
ance now began to close their doors, and confidence vanished from the com- 
mercial world. On the 25th of October the Prime Minister and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in response to piteous appeals from merchants and bankers 
all over the country, recommended the directors of the Bank of England “to 
enlarge the amount of their discounts and advances upon approved security,” 
but that the rate of interest should be.8 per cent., so as “to retain this 
operation within reasonable limits.”’ They were promised an indemnity if this 
course led them to infringe the restrictions of the Bank Act. As the offer of 
advances at 8 per cent. was not tempting, the Bank never required to break 
the law, which established a fixed ratio between their gold’and tbeir securi- 
ties, but the announcement that the Bank Act was virtually suspended, restored 
confidence by restoring hope. Lord Campbell seems to indicate in his Auto- 
biography that Ministers themselves were frightened, “there being an appre- 
hension that the dividends may not be paid, and that the Bank of England may 
stop, and that there may be a pecuniary crash, public and private.” All 
through this crisis Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Act was virulently attacked as 
being one of the causes of the distress. He himself behaved with signal 
* Life of Lord Palmerston, Vol. IT., p. 41. 
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generosity, He recognised the necessity for giving way to popular prejudices at 
a time of panic, and when the Queen informed him at Windsor that Lord John 
Russell had decided virtually to suspend the Act, he observed that the step was 


Photo: Fradelle & Young, 


LOED PALMERSTON. 
justifiable in the circumstances, and that he would support the Bill of Indemnity 
promised to the Bank. That the attacks on Peel were unfair, seems evident 
from the fact that the suspension of the Act had no practical, though it had 
a moral, effect on the Money Market. No indemnity was needed, so that, 
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whatever improvement followed, it could not be due to the banks expanding 
their issues, or to their system of advancing more generously on securities. 
Next came the dismal Irish Question. The Cabinet had, after some con- 
troversy, arrived at the conclusion that they.must bring in a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland, although they were fully aware that they exposed themselves to 
the taunt that they had turned out Sir Robert Peel’s Government for pro- 
posing to introduce one. But the case was urgent. That crime had increased 
to an appalling extent in Ireland is indicated by the fact that Sir Robert 
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(From a Photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


Peel, resisting a very natural temptation to retaliate on his adversaries, sup- 
ported the Government and asked the House of Commons to pass the Bill. 
His generosity is enshrined in one phrase of his speech—“ The best reparation 
that can be made to the last Government will be to assist the present Govern- 
ment in passing this law.” The Bill was carried by a majority of 213. 

Some of the murders in Ireland at the end of the year were truly of a 
revolting character. Here is an example. A farmer named St. John, who 
was done to death near Lisnamrock, in county Tipperary, had a dispute with 
his younger brother about the possession of a farm. The younger brother 
seems to have been in the right, and this roused local feeling. On the 
16th of December a party of men went at night, and, dragging the elder 
St. John: out of bed, ripped his body open and cut off his head before . 
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his wife’s eyes. There was, in fact, an epidemic of crime in the land. 
Murder was the remedy that was applied to redress all kinds of grievances 
or wrongs, and everybody went about the ordinary affairs of life armed to 
the teeth. 

What was worse, too, was the hostility of the priesthood to the Govern- - 

‘ment, and one manifestation of it was regarded as particularly offensive by 
her Majesty. That was the Papal Memorandum condemning the Queen’s 
Colleges. Although Lord John Russell had actually drafted a Bill legatising: 
the renewal of diplomatic relations with Rome, the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic clergy made but a sorry recompense for his goodwill. The Sacred 
Congregation denounced the Queen’s Colleges—“an ungrateful return,” writes 
Lord Palmerston in a letter to Lord Minto,* which “can: only be explained 
on the supposition that it was extorted by intrigue and false representations 
made at Rome by McHale, and that the Pope acted ignorantly, and with- 
out knowing the mischief he was doing.” Lord Clarendon, the Irish Viceroy, 
thought that good results might follow the visit of a confidential agent 
from the Vatican to Ireland. But Lord Palmerston, fearing that the Papal 
émissary would be suborned by Archbishop McHale and the eneinies of the 
Government, objected to such an experiment. In another letter, on the 3rd 
of December, Lord Palmerston urges Lord Minto to assure the Pope that 
“in Treland misconduct is the rule and good conduct the exception in the 
Catholic priests,’ and he points to the murder of Major Mahon, which 
followed a priestly denunciation at the altar, as an illustration of the manner 
in which the Irish priesthood were instigating crime. He says he cannot 
consider it prudent to bring in a Bill for Legalising Diplomatic Intercourse 
with the Court of Rome at a time when there is in Ireland “a deliberate 
and extensive conspiracy among the priests and peasantry to kill off and 
drive away all the proprietors of land.” Public feeling in England, always 
easily roused, would have swept away the Ministry in a tempest of wrath if 
such a measure had been introduced at such a moment. On the other hand, 
it is only fair to the Pope and Cardinal Ferretti to say that they seemed to 
be hopelessly ignorant of Irish affairs, and that they assured Lord Minto they 
utterly disapproved of the political activity of the Irish priesthood. 

Two other religious disputes, maintained by the zealots, excited the 
country. One was waged over the admission of the Jews to Parliament. The 
other gave rise to the famous Hampden controversy, which is so constantly 
alluded to in the literature and memoirs of the day. 

At the General Election one of the members returned for the City of 
London was Baron Rothschild, a Jew by race and religion. As such he could 
not take his seat, for he could not take the Oath of Allegiance on the true 
faith of a Christian. Lord John Russell, his colleague, submitted to the House 


* Lifo of Lord Palmerston, by the Hon. E. Ashley, Vol. IE, p. 46, 
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of Commons a Resolution declaring that it was expedient to remove all civil 
disabilities affecting the Jews—in other words, the removal of the phrase “on 
the faith of a Christian” from the Parliamentary Oath. Lord George Bentinck, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone, supported the Resolution. A Bill founded on 
it was carried in the Lower House, but rejected in the House of Lords. 

On the 20th of December Parliament adjourned. 

The Government were decidedly unfortunate during 1347 in their distribu- 
tion of ecclesiastical patronage. They appointed‘the Rev. J. P. Lee, Head 
Master of King Edward’s School, at Birmingham, to the newly-constituted see 
of Manchester, after he had been publicly charged: with drunkenness by a local 
surgeon, and had never met the accusation. It was inexplicable that Lord 
John Russell, when informed ot the fact, should have refused to cancel or delay 
the appointment. Between his nomination and his consecration Mr. Lee, 
however, prosecuted his traducer for libel, and completely and triumphantly 
vindicated his character. 

When the see of Hereford fell vacant Lord John Russell, as if in sheer 
defiance of the feelings of Churchmen, appointed Dr. Hampden as the new 
Bishop. Dr. Hampden had been censiired for heresy by the academic authori-- 
ties of Oxford, and deprived, as Regins Professor of Divinity, of authority te 
grant as a privilege certificates of attendance at his lectures to students for 
Holy Orders. To designate him as Bishop was taken as a direct insult by 
the clergy. Hence the Bishop of London, representing the High Churchmen, 
and the Bishop of Winchester, representing the Low Churchmen, along with 
thirteen Bishops, protested against the appointment. The Dean of Hereford, 
Dr. Merewether, threatened to vote against Dr. Hampden’s election by the 
Chapter. This threat drew from Lord John Russell a curt reply to the effect 
that he acknowledged receipt of the letter in which the Dean intimated he 
would violate the law. Dr. Merewether’s action also drew attention to the 
empty formality of the congé d’élire, whereby the Crown permits the Dean 
and Chapter of a Cathedral to elect the nominee recommended by the Crown 
as Bishop. Should they refuse they incur the pains and penalties of pre- 
munire—deprivation of benefices, confiscation of property, and imprisonment 
during the Royal pleasure. 

Hampden was a rather dull man, with a ponderous, obscure style,* whose 
offence lay, first, in advocating the admission of Dissenters into the University, 
and, secondly, in not only attributing, in his Bampton Lectures, the termin- 
ology and phraseology of Christian doctrine to the scholastic philosophy of 
the Middle Ages, but in further describing that philosophy as “an atmosphere 
of mist!” ‘He was supposed to be ambiguous on the Atonement, and it had 
been whispered that Blanco White had “crammed” him for his Bampton 


2eT} was so obscure that Dr. Wilberforce says, playfully, in one of his letters to his brother:— 
«© }.B.—Could we not pass a vote that Hampden should always preach in Hebrew ‘’’—Life of Bishop 


Wilberforce, Vol. 1., p. 93. 
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Lectures. White was one of the small group of Broad Churchmen at Oriel 
College, Oxford, whom Newman dreaded, and as he had since become a Socinian, 
suspicions of Dr. Hampden’s heterodoxy were intensified. The Bishop of 
Oxford, after joining in the hue and ery against Hampden, declined to send 
him up for trial, on the ground that there was no valid case against him. 
There is no doubt, however, that when he discovered the Queen had espoused 
Dr. Hampden’s cause, Wilberforce’s zeal cooled’ rapidly. As for Prince Albert, 
he bombarded Lord John ‘Russell with letters urging him to prosecute Dr. 
Merewether, who seems to have been far from a disinterested defender of the: 
faith, if it be true, as is asserted, that he memorialised the Queen and Lord ‘ 
Lansdowne to terminate the controversy by appointing him to the see of 
Hereford in the meantime, and then consoling Dr. Hampden with the promise 
of the next vacancy! : Much importance attached to the opposition which the 
Bishop of Exeter offered to Hampden. But, according to Mr. Greville, the 
Bishop of Exeter had, a few years before this strife, called on Hampden at 
Oxford to express to him the pleasure with which he had read his Bampton 
Lectures.* Archbishop Longley, who told Lord Aberdeen that he would go to 
the Tower rather than confirm Hampden’s nomination, subsequently begged 
the Bishop of Oxford to stay proceedings in the interests of the Church. 
Lord John Russell, it need hardly be said, obstinately. refused to cancel 
Hampden’s nomination. After the Queen had sanctioned his appointment, 
to annul it would have virtually transferred to the Universities the supreme 
authority of the Crown over the Episcopate. Preparations were made to resist 
the confirmation of Dr. Hampden at Bow Church. The only question admitted 
to argument there was whether the Court was competent to hear objectors sum- 
moned by its own apparitor to state their objections before it. On the 11th. 
of January the Vicar-General of Canterbury, Dr. Burnaby, with Sir John Dodson 
and Dr. Lushington as assessors, decided against the competence of the Court. 
An application for a mandamus to compel the Archbishop to hear objectors 
was refused by the Queen’s Bench—the judges being equally divided. On the 
15th, in the House of Lords, Lord Denman defended the decision, and declared 
that “it was not to be supposed for a moment that the Crown would nominate 
to the high position of a Bishop an unfit person; and that the law would 
certainly be in a strange state if it should require an archbishop, before he 
proceeded to confirm or consecrate a party nominated by the Crown, to call 
upon all the world to throw scandal upon the nominee.” He further said that 
“the form in the proclamation was a mere form which was never used; that, if 
used, the prerogative of the Crown would be most seriously interfered with ;*? 
and he warned the House against “the fatal consequences of aliowing objec- 
tions to be made to the nominees of the Crown,” for “by checking every attempt 
at such interference the Church was protected from great danger and mischief.’ 


* Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. II., p. i15. 
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